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AGRADECER Y NO AMAR=COURTESY NOT LOVE. 


By Don Pedro Calderon de la Barca. 


WitHout entering into a minute 
investigation of the chronological pro- 
of the drama, from mysteries 

and moralities to tragedies and 
comedies, in the different countries of 
Europe, we may boldly assert that the 
Spanish theatre is the only one which 
can compete with ourown in antiquity ; 
it alone, like ours, burst at once from 
its shapeless chrysalis state, in full 
beauty and vigour, whilst those 
of France, Germany, &c. had, like 
some marine insects, to pass through 
various minor, unornamental, inter- 
mediate changes, previous to attain- 
ing their perfect form. Whether this 
should be beneficial or detrimental to 
the art, we are not now to inquire ; 
it is sufficient to mention the fact, 
that in the very infancy of the Spanish 
stage, and nearly contemporaneous 
with Shakespeare, arose Lope de Vega, 
and his immediate successor Calderon, 
since whose days no dramatist has ap- 
at all capable of rivalling their 

ame. During the period in which 
these authors flourished, the great 
preponderance of the power of Spain 
naturally rendered Spanish the preva- 
lent European language, and the Spa- 
nish theatre may, in consequence, be 
justly regarded as the parent stock of 
the modern Continental theatres ; a 
circumstance which, independently of 
its original and peculiar characteristics, 


entitles it to more attention than it has 

payee met with in this ca . For 

the purpose of making it better known 

to our readers, we have selected Cal- 
Vou. XVII. 





deron’s Famosa Comedia, AGRADECER 
y no Amar, which may be paraphrased 
by ‘The Renowned Comedy of Cour- 
TESY NOT Love, as the work of an 
author highly and deservedly celebra- 
ted by foreigners and rivals, as well as 
by his own countrymen—alth we 
must confess ourselves absolutely as- 
tounded at Schlegel’s comparing him to 
Shakespeare—and as a fair specimen of 
most of the characteristics of its species 
—most, not all—did we venture to pro 
duce one of the many scenes in which 
sacred beings are brought upon the 
Spanish stage, we should, in fancy, 
feel ourselves in the fangs of the So- 
ciety for the Suppression of Vice at 
least, if not of the more authorized 
executive officers. As a brief abstract, 
with a few scenes, could hardly give a 
full idea of the original, we must sa 
two or three words upon these pa 
characteristics, particularly the versi- 
fication, before proceeding to the indi« 
vidual Famosa Comedia.; 

Of these, the most striking is that to 
which we have already alluded ; a fa- 
miliarity with all we deem too holy to 
be even mentioned lightly, amount. 
ing, according to our English ideas, 
to blasphemy. The chief of the re- 
mainder are such a profusion of inci« 
pp such = geen: inextricable coms 
plication of plot, as give great spirit to 
the donduct of the A stig nn tn ae an 
eager rather than an intense interest 
in its progress and developement ;—a 
style even prodigally poetical, and in- 
dulging in — more properly 
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epic than dramatic, intermixed with 
considerable liveliness of di e— 
little pathos—little depth or strength 
of passion—and such a total absence 
of discrimination or individuality ‘of 
character, that the personages are usu- 
ally designated, in addition to their 
names, by the words Barba, Galan, 
Dama, &c. meaning, literally, old 
man, gallant, lady, but bearing more 
analogy to the Pere Noble, Premier 
Amoureux, &c. to be found in the 
composition of French companies of 
comedians, if not in French Dramatis 
Persone, than to aught within the 
sphere of British theatrical know- 
ledge. In this enumeration of cha- 
racters, if such they can becalled, must 
not be omitted the indispensable one 
of the Gracioso, who is a sort of mon- 
grel between Shakespeare’s Clown and 
the French Scapin. The ordinary ver- 
sification of Spanish plays was, until 
imitated of late years by some of the 
living German tragic authors, unlike 
that of any known theatre. These 
dramas are commonly written in lines 
of eight syllables, in trochaic metre, 
and with what are called asonante ter- 
minations ; that is tosay, that the two 
last syllables of the alternate lines con- 
sist of the same vowels, without pay- 
ing any regard to the consonants ; thus 
the words rapid, maxim, artist, hard- 
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ship, establish, having, magic, Cardiff, 
and a sad kiss, would be said to aso- 
nar. This species of versification could, 
in English, scarcely bear a semblance 
of metfe or rhythm, and accordingly 
we have, in translating, abstained 
from any attempt at imitation, boldly 
substituting our natura) blank verse. 
In Spanish, after a little habit, it sa- 
tisfies the ear, but when it does so, its 
effect is, to us, decidedly lyrical, and 
consequently anti-dramatic ; an effect 
heightened by a frequent, apparently 
most arbitrary, deviation into rhyme 
of .all sorts; couplets, triplets, and 
Stanzas of every possible length and 
structure, being promiscuously inter- 
spersed. Examples of this,—of an odd 
Spanish custom of pulling a song to 
cana in order to use it in the dia- 
ogue,—and of the sort of punning, 
quibbling jests of the Gracioso, as far 
as this last is practicable in translation, 
—shall be given in our extracts. 

We now proceed to la Famosa Co- 
media itself, and shall begin by pre- 
senting our readers with the first scene 
—considering first scenes as usually 
characteristic of the genus. The Prin- 
cess Flerida and her ladies, equipped 
for hunting, or rather, we should 
think, for shooting, hurry on to the 
stage, and the Princess speaks— 


Run, hasten, that we all may reach the castle 
Ere he can overtake us ; he, the man 


Who dares pursue us thus. 
Ismenia. Impossible ! 


Already is he close upon our steps. 
Flora. 1 hear the very trampling of his feet. 
Ismenia. Madam, he is so near, that on our shadows 


He now is treading. 
Flora. If your highness fears 


His sight, permit me with this gun t’ oppose him ; 
I'll undertake, despite his eagerness, 


His progress to arrest. 
— - Hold, Flora, hold ! 
A 


though concealment be my wish, I would not 


Purchase it at so high a price; and since, 

Fair Lisida, thou art so newly come, 

Thou needs must be unknown, do thou remain. 
Await him in this pass—bid him begone! 


Should he refuse o 


ience, then, resolved 


And firm, fire boldly at him, and prevent 


His overtaking me, lest he disco 


ver 





It was myself he saw within the wood, 

In idle negligence, scarce half attired. (All except Lisipa hurry off-:) 
Lisida. Withdraw ye then, leaving that care to me ; 

T’ll answer for’t he shall not follow you! 


Enter Lorenzo. 
Lorenzo. Stay, stay, ye beautiful divinities ! 
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Though monstrous be my fortunes, I myself - 
Am not so monstrous, that you thus should fly me. 
Lisida. Whate’er thou art, forbear! since more as man 
Than monster thou awak’st our fears. And mark, 
Should’st thou advance a step—should’st thou presume 
To make the least reply, this gun shall speak 
My answer—But, ah me unfortunate ! 
t do I i aki a 
Lorenzo. Tho e strange i 
Of finding thee upon these ee ince, 
Oh thou ingrate, thou traitress, thou inhuman, 
Thou foe to my existence! might provoke 
My wonder, it subsides, since I perceive 
Thou’rt for my death prepared. When I behold thee 
Hurling against me fire and thunderbolts, 
I doubt no longer, nor perplex my thoughts 
Why thou cam’st hither, but conclude at once 
Thou cam’st to kill me. Therefore, unacquainted 
With any motive why thou sought’st these wilds, 
Or why thus standest sentinel, or why 
Such ostentatious cruelty displayest, 
I will retire, nor further seek to know 
Than that thou dost forbid my onward steps, 
To turn them backwards ; fearing, not the fires 
Which that foul monster, form’d of flint and steel 
And powder, in its hateful womb incloses, 
But those which in thy perjured breast lie brooding ; 
Thy breast, of treasonous passages a mine, 
A fierce volcano, 
Lisida. Oh that ’twere allowed, 
Lorenzo, to unravel to thy view, 
All the deceptions that entangle thee ! 
And oh that I might tell thee what sad fortunes 
Heav’n has decreed I should for thee endure ! 
But since the present season offers not 
Sufficient leisure, some fair future da 
Shall grant it to my prayer ; then shalt thou know 
How much erroneously thou here dost tax 
As fickle, constancy, as treach’rous, truth, 
And lavish kindness, call’st ingratitude. 
Lorenzo. Could’st thou by new professions satisfy 
My doubts, it must be long ere thou succeedest. 
Lisida. That I deny not ; for should I succeed 
Upon the instant, I should deem it long ; 
rather that I now perforce must leave 
Thy base suspicions unconvinced of falsehood, 
Until occasion offers, when again 
We may discourse.—Remain thou here, Lorenzo ; 
Follow me not ; farewell. (Exit. 
Lorenzo. Merciful Heaven ! 
How many — — 
War in my > ani iege my j nt ! 
Unfortunate ! Ay, and a fii — 
Unfortunate ! o had believed that she, 
The very cause of my seclusion here, 
*Midst savage rocks, the courtier of their steeps, 
Companion of their cragey ridges, poor, 
Subdued and miserable, should even here 
Encounter me ! 
Roberto, (the Gracioso, without.) What! ho! Lorenzo! ho ! 
I say, Lorenzo 
Lorenzo. "Tis Roberto’s voice. 
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Roberto, (wie Lorenzo, ho! 
Lorenzo. Roberto, I am here. : 
Roberto, (withoul.) And where is here, my lord? My feet discover 
No here, but here, whence I am like to fall. 
RoBERTO appears upon the point of a rock. 
Lorenzo. Where art ? 
Roberto. Upon this bald rock’s highest peak. 
A rock so bal i nae oe en . - 
S upon which a ir might grow. 
a What took thee thither? es 
Roberto. "Twas the devil, sir, 
Who lately has been subject to the weakness 
Of raising low-born men. 
Lorenzo. Come quickly down. 
Roberto. Must I then tumble? So should I come quickest. 
Lorenzo. Come down ; the mountain-path hitherward leads. 
Roberto. But if I seek it here, will it not shift 
Some otherward ?—It cannot now, I have it. 
Lorenzo. Descend then ; wherefore dost thou now sit down ? 
Roberto. Is’t not a lesser ill to bruise the flesh, 
Than risk those fragile quills the legs and feet ? ( Rolls down. 
Heav’n help me! Curses on the man who first 
Invented climbing mountains, piercing forests, 
In stupid chase of rabbits, where the first 
Will not await you, where you miss the second, 
And do not hit the third ; the fourth escapes, 
Wounded, because the muzzle was quite close ; 


_The fifth leaps on to peaks beyond your reach ; 


The sixth is killed, but lost amongst the bushes ; 
And finally, if one’s secured, he costs, 
In powder and in ammunition, more 
Than if a man should naturally go, 
And buy him in the market peaceably. 

Lorenzo. Roberto, slander not the chase, since here 
"Tis that alone provides our sustenance. 

Roberto. If you thus silence me, explain, my lord, 
Whether that ribbon be your morning's game ; 
I see no other produce of your sport. 

Lorenzo. This is indeed the only recompense 
Of dhe chase. 

Roberto. Then quickly let us go 
And make a savoury stew on’t. Mountain ribbon 
we verte us a =—- meal. re 
Besides, ough fresh kill’d, I nothing doubt 
But ’twill be tender. 

Lorenzo. Do not jest, Roberto. 

Roberto. What ails your lordship ? What new grief increases 
A sorrow unincreasable ? 
a A grief same 

strange it passes credibility. 

Roberto. What is’t ? 2 

Lorenzo. What would’st thou say should I affirm 
I had seen Lisida amongst these wilds ? 

Roberto. What vile fortune 
Has thrown her after us in our retreat ? 

Lorenzo. I know not— ~ 

Roberto. Said you not you’d spoken with her ? 

Lorenzo. I did, 

Roberto. What spoke you of, if not of that ? 

Lorenzo. Listen, Roberto ; thou hast yet to hear 
Another accident, more wonderful. 

Roberto. This one will not be easily surpassed. 
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Lorenzo. When first the sun through clouds of gold 
Brighten’d the forest, Y ax and fold, ; 
My course I tow’rds the mountging bent ; 
I went, but not alone I went, 
Nor sad—for, in my company 
I bore my cares, and for my sadness, 
*Tis now become a part of me, 
No more a passion or a madness. 
Be pt claim from <7 and air, 
at scanty necessary fare, 
Which both were mortgaged to supply, 
When heaven pronounced the mighty. word 
That, clothing beast and clothing bird 
In furs and plumes of various dye, 
Fill’d with new life, dead empty space, 
And gave it to the human race. 
Thence no injustice they endure, 
Though we with net, with snare obscure, 
With weapons breathing dreadful fires, 
Arrest the bird’s aerial flight, 
Or close the stag’s full eye in night, 
As urgent appetite requires. 
But he who, weary of his leisure, 
Idly pursues the hunter's joys, 
These harmless creatures who destroys, 
Unurged by need, and seeking pleasure, 
Robbing the earth and air of ev'ry beauty— 
He is a cruel man, untouch’d by love or duty, 
Roberto. Proceed, it were unjust to waste our time 
In moralizing, since you've proved alread’ 
That in these woods we live like beasts of prey, 
Who cannot feed till they their dinner slay. 
Lorenzo. Then, or by cruelty or pity led, 
I left at morning’s dawn our wretched farm, 
Bearing, constrain’d, to earn our scanty bread, 
Those toils by many deem’d life’s greatest charm. 
But not a single step could I advance, 
That, or my negligence, or my mischance, 
Perverted not. us pass d hour after hour, 
The day’s unsated spite gaining fresh pow’r, 
Till, wearied with my fruitless chase, I saw 
The sunbeams gild alike the loftiest heads 
Of rocks, and lowly huts, by nature’s law, 
Which, when proud man upon his shadow treads, 
Equally pours o’er all the fiood of light. 
en fainting with the heat, exhausted quite, 
I heard a stream’s inviting sound, . 
And on the banks of this swift rill, 
That rushes from the neighb’ring hill, 
Coolness and shade I sought and found. 
There, in a palace form’d of flowers, 
Canopied by o’er-arching bowers, 
Temp’ring the sun’s meridian beam, 
I lay and listen’d to the stream, 
And would have courted soft repose ; 
-~ dag o t recall’d my woes—- 
, as by ce, my roving eye 
Glanced on the waters murm’ring by, 
I saw upon their bosom fair 
This ribbon, which the crystal thief 
Thought to the ocean, his great chief, 
A trophy of his feats to bear. 
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Eager I mark’d the floating prey, 
Then, a broken bene aid, 
Snatch’d the devoted prize away, 
Aud safely to the shore convey'd. 
The treasure “aac ‘d, my restless thought 
The lawful, der’d ewe sought, 
And backward, tow’rds the riv'let’ 8 source, 
I confidently bent my course, 
Thus certain to succeed ; 
sad experience taught to deem, 
Thet still to toil against the stream 
Fate had for me —— 
When as my steps the in press'd, 
se _ 4 deep, still, and bright, 
e impatient | brook found rest, 
Ling ng ring to breathe in calm delight, 
en my enamour’d view— 
Es my object to pursue, 
should have pass’d, had not the sound 
of voices all my senses bound. 
I paused, for now upon the air, 
Rose indistinct the accents fair, 
And now they-died away. 
Cautious the boughs aside I bend, 
Nor reach the tangled thickets’ end, 
Ere my charmed steps I sta 
For there, ‘twixt quiv’ring eaves, appear'd 
A rustic palace quickly rear’d 
By Nature's architect, the spring ; ; 
Roses and pinks its ting, 
Willows and laurels form’d its roof. 
Cautiously now I stood aloof, 
For as I gazed, with earnest look, 
Within the most sequester’d nook 
I saw of nymphs a bright, 
A human galaxy of light. 
And there confess'd a Goddess stood, 
— just —— from the flood, 
array’d. 


et 
Her > throng/d t d that festive around, 
ials bound, 





Her bodice laced, her sandals 

And eager zeal display’ d. 

Now curses on my wayward fate, 

That gave a single glimpse, and that too late ! 
But, no—when I reflect how coy 

Is modesty, I own, with joy, 

I came in time,—light thoughts farewell ! 
On her chaste loveliness I’ll dwell. 

Her hair, in waving threads of gold, 
O’erspread her bosom’s spotless snow. 
Pardon, bright Sun, mine accents bold ; 
But thou thyself dost not unfold 

More beauties, when thy m ow 
Gilds with a flood of dazzli saling light 

The wintry robe of virgin white, 

That aap ol ‘an wed pak 8 reed rocks, 


ld, aoe a with her roe rosy fingers, 
yo fl el, trims whilst twilight lingers. 
With 1 fF silver was embroider’d o'er 
The petticoat, whose folds betray’d 
An atom of the slender foot, no more; . 
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Yet with reserve none might those folds upbraid, 
For that one atom all the foot display’d. 
But now a blindness o’er me came ; 
For sudden an officious dame, 
Bearing an azure robe, press’d from the crowd, 
My sun eclipsing with a brilliant cloud. 
Out on the curious, bold desire, 
That such unkind obscuring 
Impatiently enduring, 
Could restless change of place inspire ! 
I changed my fortune with my station ; 
The rustling boughs my presence told, 
And I might that fair troop 
Starting, look round in perturbation ; 
Then, as a monster had been near, 
Fly from my presence, spurr’d by fear. 
Still I pursued, till in this very place 
My next encounter stay’d my eager chase : 
For here that scared, disorder’d band 
Had left, my progress to withstand, 
And their retreat insure, ‘ 
A beauty, who, with shoulder’d gun, 
And courage to amaze the sun, 
Stood threatening and secure. 
From any other lips how vain 
Had been such threats! But who could strain 
Tyrannic cruelty so high, 
Who so inhumanly oppose 
My wish, but she, my worst of foes, 
The cherish’d foe from whom I fly ? 
Fair Lisida, whom more I recognize 
By her fierce action than by voice or eyes. 
Alike unheeded from my mind 
What either of us spoke is flown, 
But grief alike in all I find ; 
The Goddess still remains unknown, 
And whilst I dread lest at her side 
The perjured Lisida abide, 
I know not whether to desire or fear 
To have my doubts resolved, the truth made clear. 
Roberto. Of these perplexities, which to your lordship 
Appear so intricate, I can resolve 
The greater part. 
Lorenzo. How so? 
Roberto. I can reveal 
The beauty’s name whom you extol so highly. 
Lorenzo. Who is she, then ? 
Roberto. The beauteous Floride, 
Princess of Bisignano, who, through taste, 
Or for convenience, in this castle lives, 
Retired from Court, till she shall change her state. 
Lorenzo. I could not easily be ignorant 
That she resides here, but it follows not 
She needs must be my Goddess. 
Roberto. Past dispute ;— 
But, stay! 





Lorenzo. How heedlessly have we advanced 
F’en to the palace gates! And see where stand, 
In the balcony, ladies. 

Roberto. And amongst them 
Is Lisida. 

Lorenzo. And more than Lisida, 

The Goddess whom I told thee of, is there. 
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Roberto. Which is it? 
Lorenzo. Fool, does not her beauty tell? 
Roberto. Doubtless it does, al I cannot hear it ; 

They're women, and to me seem much alike. 

(Freripa, Lisipa, and the other Ladies, appear in the 
Balcony of the Palace.) 
Flerida. Whom didst thou say it was, my Lisida? 
Lisida. Merely a hunter, wandering, chance-led, 
Amidst the forest. 
Flerida. Why did he pursue us? 
Lisida (aside.) I must, perforce; conceal his name.— 
nae) Perhaps 

Expecting that you would redeem the pledge, 

Which in his hand I saw, and we had miss‘d, 

When it was needed to attire your highness. 

Flerida. I do believe thou’st j aright ; for see, 

Conversing with another man, he stands, 

And from these windows ne’er removes his eyes. 
Lorenzo. Pass on, Roberto, as though inattentive. 
Roberto. By Heaven, we sport a pretty livery 

To go a-wooing in ; perceive you not 

That we must needs disgust the very seullions ? 

Flerida. Since then we know the stranger such a man 

As no suspicion can attach to, call him ; 

Bid him approach, that we may purchase back 

What has been mine. 

Lisida. Ho! Mountaineer ! 
Flora. Ho! Huntsmen! 
Lorenzo. Do they not call ? 
Roberto. They do. 

Lorenzo. Go forward, then ; 

And here, bear thou the ribbon; so if she 

Chance to resent either its being taken, 

Or hither brought, on thee her anger falls. 

Roberto. So that which falls upon me be no cudgel, 

I care not for her anger.—Did you call, 

Fair goddesses? What would you ? 

Flerida. Do you wish 
To sell that ribbon ? 
Roberto. How should I not wish it, 
Since I and my poor comrade have this day 
Nothing toeat? 
Lorenzo. Idiot, is that an answer ? 
Roberto. Is’t not the truth ? 
Flerida. How much do you demand ? 
Roberto. Have patience, whilst I calculate its value. 

There’s here of silk, (and silk how exquisite !) 

A yard and half, the which at sev’n and ninepence, 

The price that ev'ry shop will ask you for’t,) 
es to eleven shillings, seven pence, 

And yet another halfpenny ; the tassels 

Weigh, as I judge, two ounces, ay, full weight, 

Which, at five s a for the ounce, and adding 

A poor half-crown, (the price each strolling pedlar 

Puts on such ornaments, ) makes twelve and sixpence. 

Now add eleven shillings sevenpence halfpenny, 

And then for profit seven—— 

Lorenzo. Idiot !—Dolt ! 

Roberto. If that’s exorbitant, say six——— 
Lorenzo. By Heaven—— 

Roberto, If you insist upon it, I'll take five ; 

Further than chat I cannot bate a penny, 

And, on my conscience, so I — no gain ; 
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Would fain induce you to be 
That whatsoe’er you e ty. house 
Be found. What sa Tady ate ta bargain? 
Flerida. Your ee mej wait a minute, 
-_ I will send you rw an > ccowns. . 
ent for the wee. 
to. May you, : 
In recompense repose an cag Ce ae years 


OF baly bensto.see tie doy meme Beis 
0 to me yy 
Than any holy band that Spain, am me > 
And Venice, ever bound against the Turk * 
Band that might well bind love! Band in whose noose 
The Pheenix might submit to be ensnared! _- 
The money for this band of bands most precious ; 
I tremble, lest my fortune, an old sinner, 
Should in the interval repent. 
Flerida. "Tis coming. 
Lorenzo. Hold! there is one who will forbid the sale ; 
And every bargain, struck without consent 
Of the proprietor, is null and void. 
Roberto. Nay, take it ; snatch not so; the thing is worth 
An hundred crowns, and you may spoil « or tear it. 
Flerida.. And who is the proprietor ? 
Lorenzo. I am. 
Flerida. And what do you demand ? 
Lorenzo. To me it is 
Beyond all price ; for should a Deity, 
According to the image in his mind, 
Produce not one world, but a thousand worlds, 
And then reduce their universal value’ “) 
Into one diamond, garnish’d round with stars, 
And in the sun enc , off’ring it me 
In payment, it were insufficient. Nought 
Can buy this ribbon of me, save alone 
The price I paid for it. 
Flerida. What price was that ? 
Lorenzo. Lady, this ribbon has cost me my. ‘soul, 
And, as in honourable war ‘tis usual 
T "exchange all ners that on either side 
Are taken ; and in this late conflict I 
Lost a soul, captured by your eyes, and pune 
This ribbon ; let us now x the exchang 
Unless you render me my soul, you aan. 
Expect your girdle. 
Plerida. Friend, I needs must laugh, 
Hearing such hi h eonceits from one who seems 
To boast so small a share of fortune’s favours, _.. - 
Lorenzo. I heed not fortune’s Haron hesutennae lady, 
Thus boasting yours. 
Roberto. With cudgels certainly p. 

We shall be slain. I’d give the hundred erawns 
For, one false crown to save my own from cracking... 
Lisida, Was't to see this, oh fortune, I came hither ? 

Flerida. Madman of no ill pcm that thy madness - : 
May be thy fault’s apology, de 
Know ye to whom ye speak? 

Lorenzo. Most hazardous 
The answer.—No, I know you not ; and yes, 


I know you. 
Flerida. How can yes and no agree? 
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Lorenzo. How ?—Should I say or no, or yés; the fault © 
Were gross, the ignorance ceful ; since 
Either way to offend 'you weré the height~ 
. Of folly and p ion ; thus “tis well 
To let it rest-in-doubt. A yes and no 
I throw before yon—take which e’er you list. 

Flerida. In the same doubt I also hesitate— 
Should I think no, your compliments excite 
Laughter ; should I think yes, I must inflict 
Due chastisement on your effrontery. 
And since ’twixt these extremés there lies no medium, 
I throw a laughter and a chastisement 
Before you ;—take whiche’er you list.—Come, ladies, 
Come, let us leave this madman. 

Lisida. Thou ingrate! 
Thy vengeance is severe. (Exeunt Ladies.) 

zo. Who said ’twas vengeance ? 

Roberto. A splendid feat we have achieved ! For you, 
You’ve robb’d me of an hundred crowns, as neat! 
As though you'd pick’d my pocket. Ay, an hundred 
And one ; for I have likewise lost the crown 
Of patience. . 

tsardo, (without.)—Heaven help me! 

Lorenzo. Whence that cry ? 

Roberio. "Tis an unruly horse, who, with his rider, 
Falls headlong down the precipice. 

Lorenzo. How dreadful ! 
Could we assist him ? 

Roberto. "Tis impossible! 
Already: he lies thrown upon the sand. 

(Lasanrvo falls from the side scene upon the stage. ) 

Lisardo. Have mercy, Heaven ! 

Lorenzo. Is he dead, Roberto ? 

Roberto. No, sir; he breathes. 

Lorenzo. Unhappy gentleman, 
Preserved by grief to be the consolation 
@f one so wretched—( Pauses in astonishment.) 

Roberto. Do you doubt like me ? 

Lorenzo. ¥s't not my enemy, Lisardo ? 

Roberto. Yes. 

Eonenzo. Within that palace, Beauteous Lisida, 
And here, Lisardo? Certainly he comes 
In search of her or me; and either way, 
Be’t her or me, ’tis an offence, an insult. 

Roberto. If so, whiche’er his purpose, Fortune here 
Delivers him, unarm’d, into your power, 
To make him sure. 

Lorenzo. Check that presuming tongue ! 
Be silent, slave! am I a man to think 
Of auglit so base as to destroy a foe 
Defenceless at my feet ? Come near—assist. 

Roberto. What purpose you > 

Lorenzo. To bear him home betwixt us. 
(The Prince without.)—Ho, hunters! mountaineers ! 
. Lorenzo. Who calls ? 


Enter Prince Carco. 
Prince. Say, have you 
Beheld a gentleman——I need no answer ; 
In your compassion more than in your words 
I find.—Alas ! friend of my life! how dear 
That title costs thee ! "T'was my friendship dragged thee 
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Hither to perish. Could my passion tell © 
The weight that presses on my heart while thus 


I see thee! 


Roberto. Sir, the weight wpon my shoulders 


Presses more heavily— 


Prince. Friends, let us hasten 
To seek assistance that may save his life. 

Lorenzo. Such was my purpose, sir, before you came. 

Prince. Who could have thought that all my prosperous fortune 
So quickly should have changed to misery! 

Roberto. Who could have thought that such a one as I 
Amongst a company of strolling players 


This 


y should have to act the Busy Body ! 


Lorenzo. Who could have thought that 1, compell’d by honour, 
Should first revive may ene enemy, 


Afterwards to inflict 


The first scene terminates with this 
séries of exclamations, in which, after 
the usual fashion of the Spanish 
Theatre, all the interlocutors in a dia- 
logue are simultaneously and uncon- 
sciously impelled to utter discordant 
sentiments in most concordant form of 
speech and phraseology, much as the 
personages in an opera as 
sing duets in perfect harmony, al- 
though absolutely insensible of each 
other's respective co-operation to the 
production of the scientifically melo- 
dious whole. 

We rather fear, that our readers 


may have thought us unmerciful in 
inflicting upon them Lorenzo’s long 


description of his morning’s adven- 
tures, and must inform them, first, 
that, to the Spanish scholar, this ap- 
pears by no means a of any un- 
usual dimensions ;—in a subsequent 
part of this same play, the Prince 
8 one, shorter only by twenty or 
irty lines, which he does not even 
take the trouble of turning into a poem 
to improve it, and which we intend to 
spare both them and ourselves.—Se- 
condly, that we have omitted about a 
page. And, lastly, that its insertion 
was necessary, to give them a full and 
clear picture of the Spanish Theatre. 
We need hardly point out the curious 
change of scene which occurs, whilst 
the actors remain upon the stage. 
Princess Flerida next,enters with Li- 
sida, whom she desires to confide to her 
the misfortunes which can have com- 
pelled so fair and noble a lady to seek 
shelter in her retired . Lisidais 
about to relate her history, when Fabio, 
an old officer of the Princess’s house- 
hold, interrupts her, to tell her highness 
that he is informed her affianced bride- 


death myself! 


groom, :Prince Carlo di Orsini, is co- 
ming in disguise to visit her. Flerida 
dismisses Fabio with thanks for his 
communication, and then observes to 
Lisida, that, although she considers 
the Prince’s distrust of her reputation 
for beauty as an insult, as a low- 
born man’s presuming to make love te 
her would have been.a far greater in- 
sult, she is rejoiced to discover Prince 
Carlo in the mad stranger, Her praises 
of her sw brid excite a 
violent fit of jealousy in Lisida, who 
positively denies the stranger’s being 
the Prince, asserting that she knows 
the latter by sight. Flerida then 
dwells at great length upon the an- 
noyance occasioned by the differ- 
ent sorts of impertinerce of her two 
lovers. Lisida advises her highness to 
despise them both, and amuse herself 
with listening to the song her ladies 
are about to sing in the garden. For 
this purpose, the Princess agreeing to 
the proposal, they go off, when Loren- 
zo and Roberto return, having left the 
— and Lisardo oy yy house, 
which its proprietor thinks it a point 
of ——- to ame in order to spare 
Lisar e pain of learning, upon re- 
covering his senses, that he is indebted 
to his mortal enemy for his life. He 
sends back Boberto to attend upon his 
guests, ames yrmeyely intention of 
spendi time eir occupying 
his ~~ near the Princess. He now 
hears the music from the garden, and 
enters it, The Princess cemes on 
alone, and the following ditty is sung 
by unseen musicians. We give the 
scene as an example of one of the pe- 
culiarities mentioned in our - 
ry remarks, 
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Sone. 

He who adoring would obtain 

The object his heart reveres, 
Nor praise nor gratitude may gain ; 

His pangs are calm’d, and dried his tears 
By he soft breath and flatt’ring strain. 

But he who ‘midst unmingled fears 
Loves, but to mutual love dares not pretend, 
Whom should his unaspiring flame offend ? 


Flerida. That’s true ; while love so deep within the breast 
Lies hidden, that ‘tis only felt, not utter’d. 
But when it rises to the tongue, no more 
Can it be term’d an unaspiring flame ; 
In speaking of ’t, there is enjoyment, ay, 
And bold offence ; therefore~-What do I see? 
Methinks those leaves acquire a stronger motion 
Than zephyr’s breath can give. Sure I perceive 
The shadow of a man. Speak, who is there? 
Lorenzo. Lady, ‘tis 1; for there, where shines the sun, 
The shadow of necessity must be. 
Flerida. What were you doing there ? 
Lorenzo. Adoring you. 
Yet may your utmost rigour not resent 
My adoration, since the humble lover 
ds not in adoring ; he offends— 
(Lor. and the Voices together.) He who adoring would obtain 
The object that his heart reveres. 
Flerida. Audacious peasant, madman, wretch! dar’st thou 
Presume—not to adore me, to my pride 
That were indifferent, but—to proclaim 
Thy boldness, since who blazons forth his love, 
( Fler. and the Voices together.) Nor praise nor gratitude may gain, 
His pangs are calm’d, and dried his tears. 
Lorenzo. Although I tell my love, I tell it not ; 
So trifling is the portion I reveal, 
That all remains unutter’d, undisclosed,— 
The Voices without. By Hope’s soft breath:and seothing strain. 
But he who ‘midst unmingled fears, 
Loves, but to mutual love dares not pretend, 
Whom should his unaspiring flame offend ? 
Lorenzo, That voice supplies my part, and pleads for me,— 
Flerida. It matters little, for the voice deceives— 
Lorenzo. Declaring that— 
Flerida. Falsely asserting that— 
Both together, oe the Voices. When love to mutual love dares not 
pretend, 
The unaspiring flame can none offend. 
Flerida. And you shall be convinced of the deception. 
¥'ll your presumptuous madness so ehastise——. . 
Have I ne servants p—Hoh !—Holloh !—Who’s there ?— 
Is there not one to kill a slave who dares——— 
Lorenzo. Call not assistance to destroy me; you 
Alone suffice ; your anger is enough. 
Flerida. Are ye all deaf ?—Cannet a creature hear me ? 


Enter Ladies. 
Ladies. Madam, we're here. - 


Enter Fasio. 
Fabio. Madam, what would your highness ? 
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Lorenzo, My life has reach’d its close. 
Lisida. My woes have reach’d 


Their consummation. 


Fabio. What are your commands ? 
Flerida. That you bestow an alms on yon poor man. 
Ismenia. That is a somewhat strained interpretation. 
Flerida. Resentment is short-lived. 


Lisida. Alas! To me, 


Anger and clemency alike are fatal. 
Fabio. Follow me, friend, that I may execute 


Her highness’ orders. 


Lorenzo. Where there is almsgiving, 
Compassion must be. Let us then divide 
Her generosity ; take you her alms, 
And leave me boundless wealth in her compassion. 


Every individual rie tee spoken 
a parting word and withdrawn, the 
curtain falls, and there is an end of the 
first—what shall we call it >—If we 
speak English, we must say act ; but 
the proper Spanish term is Jornada, 
which means a day’s task, or journey. 
Into three of these Jornadas is divided 
the regular national drama, if the word 
regular may be applied to aught so re- 
pugnant to the received Classical and 
Gallic notions of regularity. 

The second Jornada opens with a 
conversation between Prince Carlo di 
Orsini and the recovered Lisardo, who 
declares himself equally unconscious 
of what had befallen him, and ready 
to follow his highness whithersoever 
he wishes to lead him. The Prince 
replies, that they have reached the end 
of their journey ; and then, in answer 
to an observation of Lisardo’s upon his 
having accompanied his princely friend 
without even inquiring whither or for 
what purpose they were going, speaks 
the before-mentioned long speech. In 
this he first reminds his companion 
that the yet unav murder of his 

the Prince’s) elder er—who had 
in a quarrel upon Lisardo’s ac- 
count, in which a lady was implicated 

—had rendered him the head of the 

“Orsini family; in consequence of 
which, he was compelled to marry. 
He then enters fully into the objections 


to matrimony that do not influence 
him, and those that do, These last are 
the practice of choosing a wife for rea- 
sons of state and convenience, without 
al preference. ‘To this he was 
etermined not to-submit, and had ac- 
cordingly ‘resolved to see Flerida, in 
order to judge whether she would suit 
him, previous-te finally binding him- 
self ; and for that purpose, he says, he 
has t Lisardo into her neigh- 
bourhood. This, with his reasons for 
not imparting it sooner, oceupies some 
pages, and half as much more is re- 
geet to explain, poetically, Lisar- 
’s having been ran away with by 
his horse, thrown from a rock, and 
brought to their present abode by 
a mountaineer. The Gracioso now 
comes in; apologizes fur his lord’s 
absence ; m many jests ; and re- 
ceives a gold chain: from Lisardo for 
his trouble. The Prince and his friend 
then depart for the palace; and Ro- 
berto, after a solilequy, goes 
in search of Lorenzo. The scene next 
returns to Flerida’s palace: A song is 
again sung by unseen musicians ; and 
Lisida, whe enters alone, comments 
upon its applicability to her situation, 
ending by repeating it with ‘the invi- 


sible serge oe: Sol eech. 


At its close, Florida appears w= 
ed by her ladies, and says, 


Still must F hear a love-lorn lay? 
Fie! fie! no more on’t! Prithee say 
That I would to the mountains go. 
Lisida. The carriage-———Ho! Attendants! Ho! 


Enter Lorenzo. 
Lorenzo. Madam, the equipages wait. 
Flerida. How, sir, is’t yours to answer ? 


Lorenzo. No; 


But whilst beside y our palaee-gate 
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I linger, should I not disclose 

Whate’er I see, working your will, 

Lady, my conduct sure were ill. 
Fierida. What make you there? Explain your state. 
Lorenzo. “‘ I burn and weep without repose.” 
Flerida. § y this man—— 
Lisida, ( Aside.) Woe is,me! 
Fierida. Misuses my humanity ! 

Are orders given for the chase ? 
Flora. Are dogs and huntsmen all without ? 


Enter LorEnzo.- 
I.renzo. All are prepared, 
Flerida. Is that your place 
Lorenzo. It is net, and, alas! I doubt 
Too true the whisper of my fears, 
The more each nerve to please I strain, 
The an approval I obtain ; 
“* Hopeless as strange my case appears.” 
Florida. I will ~ here. Satara see 


Whether the en open be. 
Ismenia. i where are they ? 


Enter LonENzo. 
Lorenzo. I fly 
To seek them. 
Flerida. ’Tis with wonder I 
See that nor pity can excite 
Your reverence, nor wrath affright. 
Lorenzo. With equal wonder you might view, 
That though my zeal to scorn expose, 
No scorn my passion can subdue, 
“* For through my tears the flame still glows.” 
Flerida. Audacious madman ! Peasant slave ! 
By heav’n and all its hosts, I vow 
No more my anger thou shalt brave! 
Lorenzo. I wait my death with fearless brow. 
Flerida. Fearless ? 
Lorenzo. Why should I fear my doom, 
When I perceive the flame that sears 
Cannot my life itself consume, 
** Scorches, but cannot dry my tears.” ( Exit.) 


We pause, to observe that the four lines within inverted commas, in this 
dialogue compose the song previously discussed by Lisida. Flerida, in her 
anger, summons Fabio, and bitterly reproaches him and her whole household 
. for suffering her to be insulted, and her dignity to be degraded by the insolently 
avowed passion of a mad peasant. Fabio answers, that since she wishes it, they 
. will kill the offender directly, and retires to perform his promise. Lisida, dis- 
tracted by her fears for Lorenzo’s life, and her jealousy of his passion for Fle- 
rida, remonstrates long, subtilely, and magnificently, against the injustice and 
barbarity of killing a man, whose devotion ought rather to command the 
Princess's esteem. She concludes her argument as follows :— 


Lady, observe, I said esteem, 

Not love, and thus my words approve : 
A lady should reject, I deem, 
Admirers in befitting fashion, 

Displa ry apace not Love. 
Then let this maniac’s ae pone 
Destroy him in his manhood’s bloom, 
That were a trophy to your fame, 
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A vict’ry of no’ vulgar riame ; : 
*T were vengeance you speak his doom. 


The princess yields to this reasoning ; recalls Fabio, and retracts her late 
rash and intemperate commands. Fabio then informs his lady that two stranger 
merchants solicit admittance, in order. to sell her jewels : her approach- 


ing nuptials, and that he is convinced one of them is t disguise Prince. 
Flerida determines to punish her bridegroom’s impertinent curiosity, by pass- 
ing Lisida upon him in her stead, charging her substitute to be as scornful 
and disagreeable as possible, that he may go away mortified and disappointed, 
and remains alone to receive her visitors, as one of her own suite. The Prince 
and Lisardo are ushered in, when Flerida says, 


The Princess, sovereign mistress mine, 
Bade me receive = here, and say 
You may await her. . 

Prince. If thus shine 

Aurora at the dawn of day, 
Woe to the madman who dares wait 
Till the sun’s’self resplendent rise. 

Flerida. If flatt’ry be your merchandize, 
Your custom hére:will scarce be great. 

Prince. Why say you so? 

Flerida. For we abound 
Already in that idle ware. 

__ Prince.’ Fair lady, flatt’ry did I bear, 
I had not sought this holy ground, 
Where purchasers can ne er be found 
For any article unsound : 

And flatt’ry’s false.:. Then do not fear ; 
The jewels I shall offer here 

Are rich, and held in high esteem, 

As ‘and perfect, bright and clear. 
And yet already do I deem - 

My journey hither ‘labour lost, 

Owning my hopes of profit cross’d. 

Flerida. Wherefore ? 

Prince. What fool could be forgiven 
Who should present to blooming May 
Fresh flow’rs, stars to the vault of heaven, 

Or to the fair Aurora light ? . 

As ev’ry meaner jewel’s ray 

Beside the diamond fades away, 

So fades the diamond most bright, 
Beside the sun’s meridian splendour. 

Flerida. Compliments? They, too, scarce will render 
Due profit, or a sale command. 

Prince. 

Flerida. We've a madman still at hand, - 
Who day by day our ears annoys _ 

With compliments so high and strange, 
That now the’bare idea cloys. | WIL ( 

Prince. The wisest mortal might exchange 
His sense for such insanity: ‘o7 

Enter Fasto. 

Fabio. The Princess comes. 

Prince, (aside to Lisardo.) Woe; woe is. me !)) ~ 
Beauty so exquisitely bright ivA (she 
As this young maid's ne’er bless'd my sight: 
Speak you to Flerida, my friend, 
Whilst I, unmark’d, to all attend. 
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Enter Lista, attended by the Lapixs. 
Flerida, (aside.) Which’ is the Prince? Alas! I fear ! 
Mine shrinks ; his comrade, ’tis too clear, 
Seeks Lisida, in the belief 
He sees in her his bride appear. 
He is Orsini’s tng en tag aatg: ! 
3 if an humble merchant may, 
Privileged as a foreigner—(aside.)—Good heavens !— 
Aloud.) Presume to kiss your hand—{aside.)—Alas ! alas ! 
Aloud.) Permit soneum feet—(aside.)—what should this mean ?>— 
Aloud.) To sue for felicity. 
—_—— _ : ait 
e compliment you me—(aside.)—Whiat is this ? 
Aloud.) In aie hither with ca to serve me— 
Aside.) I am confounded ! 
Lisardo, (aside.) I am well nigh dead. 
Lisida. Constrains me to acknowledge eourteously 
The obligation. ( Aside.) That is false, for I 
Were more obliged had he avoided me. 
Lisardo. Lady, could I——I pray you pardon me, 
My strange disorder will not let a 
Ismenia. How much her sight confuses him ! 
Flora. Thus proving 
Abundantly that he’s the plighted bridegroom. 
Lisardo, (aside.) Behold I in this pelace Lisida ! 
Lisida, (aside.) Behold I in these selitudes Lisardo ! 
Lisardo, (aside.) Beneath the borrow’d title of the Princess ? 
Lisida, (aside.) Beneath the borrow’d character ef merchant ? 
Lisardo, (aside.) Hardly can I dissemble my surprise. 
Lisida, — Hardly ean I dissemble my alarm. 
Prince, (aside.) Flerida were right beautifa had I 
Not first beheld a beauty far superior. 
Flerida, (aside.) The pape were a gallant gentleman, 
If not by his companion so eclipsed. i 
Lisida. What valuable jewels bring you, merchant ? 
Show them, and I may haat n —_. 
Lisardo, (producing jewels.) Be this fair Cupid, lady, then the first, 
Lary the jisicious aie form’d of diamonds : 
t love, for once, might prove unchangea 
Lisida. Rather he did absurdly, for a love 
Of diamonds is a jewel nor for use, - 
Nor suited to the times. 
Lisardo. Here is an eagle ; : 
Lady, behold and mark it ; in the breast 
It bears a diamond of uncommon worth. 
Lisida. Yes, I observe it, but ’tis no great matter ; 
I judge but lightly of the whole breast’s worth. 
Lisardo. Ingrate! Dost purposely misunderstand ? 
Lisida. Tyrant! I understand thee but too well ! 
Flerida. Incomparably feign’d! Proceed, dear gil, 
Showing disgust and scorn of ev 5 
Lisida, (aside.) Knew she how. very little I dissemble, 
So doing. j 
Lisardo. Lady, here’s a Constancy. 
Lisida. Open it not ; I do not wish to see it. 
Lisardo. Why? 
Lisida. ’Tis a jewel I possess already. 
Flerida. Ex: answer. 
Lisida, (aside.) Ay, it would excite 
Thy wonder, didst thou know how excellent. 
What jewel call you this ? 
Lisardo. Oh! madam, on 
e 5 
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Is of inferior value. 
Lisida. Why inferior? oy 14 On 
Lisardo. Because ’tis form’d of emeralds, not diamonds ; ‘ 
And to your eyes hope’s colour I conclude « ‘2 
oe agree, Fama who Constancy rejects, 
Hope and y illusions must despise. 
isida. Mark now your error ; on the contrary, _ 
Because ‘tis Hope, that jewel I will purchase. 
Lisardo, This j el? 
Lisida. Yes ; for, having enter’d here, 
I will not suffer you, on your departure, 
To be by hope accompanied. 
pone henge 


This is the masterpiece of thy whole life. 

Lisida. Fabio, inquire this jewel’s price, and pay for’t ; 
And take you pane note, you. foreign merchants, 
That hence, deprived of hope by me, you go. 

Flerida. Even to perfection hast thou play’d thy part. 

Lisida. Come with me, lady ; ‘I have much to tell. 

Prince. Lisardo, I am slain. 

Lisardo. Sir, come away ; 

There’s much without these walls to be explain’d. 


The scene ends with a few more regrets from the Prince and Flerida, at not 
finding in each other respectively their unknown affianced partners. 

In the next scene Lorenzo and Roberto meet. The latter tells his lord that 
the stranger and Lisardo are gone to the palace in quest of Lisida, and Lorenzo 
breaks out into a fit of jealousy, which, considering that he is now enamoured 
of Flerida, astonishes the servant, and gives birth to much elaborate discussion, 
as to how a man may, nay, ought to continue jealous of a woman he ‘has ceased 
to love. Roberto, now observing that Lisardo and the ria are approach- 
ing, proposes to avoid them. Lorenzo answers, that although he might spare 
Lisardo the necessity of quarrelling with a benefactor, he cannot possibly shun 
him. The Prince and Lisardo enter, too deep in discourse to notice their neigh- 
bours ; Lisardo tells the Prince that the lady who Flerida was Lisi- 
da, _ whose account Prince Federigo was killed. Prince Carlo ape his 
joyful hope that the lady he liked may now prove to be Flerida, and his anger 
at the insult offered him by the choice of Lisida as her tative. Lisar- 
do, thinking he sees Lisida in the balcony, goes out ; and the Prince, left alone, 
observes Lorenzo, accosts, and invites him to join Lisardo, who is impatient to 
evince his gratitude to his preserver. Lorenzo agrees, only desiring the stran- 
ger to take notice that he goes in his company. Lisardo now returns, saying 
the lady was not Lisida. The Prince calls to him that here is his preserver, 
and Lisardo advances with the words— 


Open your arms, that I, embracing you . 
A thousand times, may——kill you ! 
(When about to embrace, Lisarpo recognizes LORENZO. They separate 
and draw.) 
Lorenzo. That must be 
As fate and skill decide. 
Prince. What should this mean ? 
Lisardo. That I have found a traitor, where even now 
I met a most ungrateful woman. LY 
Lorenzo. Rather, 
A traitor has come hither, where before 


I found a ti . 
Roberto. Whilst they kill each other, 
I will go fetch a sword. ) a 
Prince. Can kindness thus 
To rage be suddenly transform’d ?>—Would you 
Vou. XVII. 4Q 
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Murder the man who gave aon life >—you him 
Who at your hands received it ? 
arm = = a al 
Had I s who my i 7 
Would, rather than accept it from his hands, 
Have proved a suicide. 
Lorenzo. Yes, for if I 
Preserved him from the dangers then impending, 
*Twas that I might myself resume the life 
I had bestowed. 
Lisardo. He is my enemy. 
Lorenzo. My pity is grown cruel. 
Prince. Mark, Li ‘ 
a I em the stranger ; you, 
tranger, ou are in my company. 
Lorenzo. "Twere difficult ete as 
Lisardo. "Twere hard for any lips . . . . 
Lorenzo. An action to prevent ... . 
Lisardo, My wrath Mg ss... 
Lorenzo. By which I avenge my injuries. 
Lisardo. To check my taking vengeance for my wrongs. 
Prince. Your yim. ? I say no more. You'll pardon me, 
I must assist the friend with whom I came, 
Be that friend’s actions or unjust or just. 
Lisardo. 1 do but ask that you unhand me, sir, 
Not your assistance. 
Prince. Be't so; fight ; but first 
Acquaint me with your cause of quarrel—Make me 
The duel’s umpire. 
Lisardo. I can ne'er reveal it. 
Prince. Wherefore ? 
Lisardo. ’T would complicate . - . . 
Prince. Go on. 
Lisardo. Involvement 
Upon involvement. 
Lorenw. I esteem it better 
To tell esee#ee 
Lisardo. Forbear ! Proceed not ! 
wee That ‘tis fear, 
Which fain would be concealed. pte with him, 
Whom even hither I had come to kill, 
Before a lady’s door, it was my chance 
To slay Prince Federigo di Orsini. 
Prince. Then is my honour here the most concerned : 
Thou slew’st my brother ? Heaven has heard my praycrs. 
Lorenzo. What do I hear! 
Lisardo. Forbear ! 
Prince. Wilt thou defend 
The villainous assassin of my brother? 
Lisardo. Yes, I must recompense him for the life 
I have from him received, that afterwards 
I may be justified in taking his. 
Lorenzo. Then 


. you may not —_ 
Defend my life, I here forgive the debt 
You owe me for your own. My Lord and Prince, 
I slew your brother, but I fairly slew him, 
ee or base treachery, 
Because he thither came a ying 
The rival of my love. If guledin 
To take revenge, ‘tis for your nobleness 
To meditate the manner of it. I 
Cannot allow his courtesy to hinder 


this occasion 
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Your vengeance. Jointly if you please to fight me, 

I’m here and ° Bou r- 
Prince: No, not with advantage, 

But satisfaction I will have this day. 

Lisardo, go. Rita 

Lisardo. The duel, sir, is mine. 

Prince. I am most deeply interested. 

Lisardo. I 
Most injured. : 

Prince. Recollect, he slew my brother. 

Lisardo. But slew him at niy side. 

Prince. Which shall prevail ? 

Lorenzo. That you must settle. 

Prince: Choose with whom you'll fight. 

Lorenw., If F may choose, I take Lisardo ; he 
Offends me sfill, pursuing Lisida 
Ev'n to my sécret shelter. 

Prince. Hold, that fault 
Is mine. By Heav’n! ’twas I who brought him hither 
To see the Pri 

Lorenzo. See the Princess ? 

Prince. Yes: 

Lorenzo. Then, sit, I now select yourself ; and since 
Already I have challenged both, I will not 
Ee een eee 

Prince. Hold off, Lisardo! Mark, my sword is drawn 


Already ; should’st thou afterwards draw thine, 

The infamy be on thyself, not me. ( They fight.) 
Lisardo. By Heaven, I cannot look upon a combat, 

And hold my hand! Nor should the duel’s laws 

Govern this case, for if a single man 

Falls upon two, justly those two may kill him. 


Enter Fienipa, Lisipa, Fiona, and Fabio. 
Lisida. Their swords are drawn ! 
Flerida. Oh, hasten to the spot ! 
Lorenzo. Her Highness is at hand. 
Flerida. What is the matter? 
Prince. Nothing, fair Princess, sinee you have appear'd. 
Though I might urge thet whoso would deceive, 
Forfeits all claim to others’ reverence 
sername y roves pe em ee 
Yet your mere presence shall subdue my passion. 
And better nd hope from Heav'n ¢ obtain 
More opportunities to execute 
My deep tome than to display to you 
y 
Flerida. This outrage in my house! 
Lisida. I am distracted ! 
Flerida. Tell me what this means. ‘ 
Lisardo. Nething, fair Princess, see you have appear‘d. 
I wait a future opportunity ; 
Of taki ——- ( Exit.) 
Flerida. Fabio, follow them 
With questions.—Y ou, explain what has occurred. 


Lorenzo gives the required explanation in so enigmatical a form, that the . 
Prince ao isi respectively understanid each that she herself ie the cause 

uarrel ; he then hastens after his adversaries, lest they should suspect 
him of fearing them. Flerida, alarmed for her own reputation, should an one | 
of the antagonists be élain, sends F lora to recall Lorenzo. Liside, whtee jealousy 
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is by this time stronger than her love, tries to prevent her interference, advi- 
sing that the presumptuous stranger should be abandoned to his fate. Flerida 
wonders - oe ee ¢ — - with admirable 7 of ee 
repeats, almost literally, her friend’s former arguments ing her speech, and 
r sper Jornada, with the conclusion, a 


That every high-born dame 
Is bound her suitors to entreat 
With Courrssy, if not with Love. 


The third Jornada opens with the buffooneries of the Gracioso, from whom, 
amidst a torrent of jesting falsehoods, Lorenzo learns that the Prince and Li- 
sardo are gone off to the mountains, after having held a secret conference with 
Fabio. Roberto, terrified at the threatening dangers, urges his lord to fly. 
He refuses, and Flora now arrives upon her mission from the Princess. Lo- 
renzo accompanies her to the garden, followed at a cautious distance by Ro- 
berto, whom he encourages with the remark, that no one knows what Fortune 
may have in store for them. 

We next find Flerida and Lisida in the garden, discussing the course to be 
pursued with regard to Lorenzo. The Princess declares, that in order to pre- 
vent his being killed in her palace, she has resolved to dismiss him, and has 
now summoned him to command his departure. Lisida highly approves, and 
Flerida adds, that, lest a nal interview should inflame his vanity, she will 
not see him ; Lisida communicate ber orders, and she will amuse herself 
by witnessing the scene betwixt them, concealed behind a hedge of myrtles. 
Lisida vainly endeavours to avoid the commission ; Flerida hides herself, 
Flora brings in Lorenzo, points to Lisida as the Princess, and leaves him. Lo- 
renzo advances, saying, 


Lady, I come most humbly at your feet, 
To learn your will. 
Lisida. Her Highness sent for you, 
*Tis true ; but she deputes me, in her name, 
Here to await your coming. 
Lorenzo. It is clear 
That thou must ever be perfidious, 
Ever ungrateful, and to me a tigress ; 
Thou, the occasion of my timeless death ! 
For here, between you both, I meet the fate 
Of the poor wanderer, whose ear drinks in 
The Siren’s song, enamouring, enchanting, 
But to deprive their victim of his life. 
Thus, artfully combining, have you shared 
Betwixt you sweetness, and fierce cruelty, 
That, whilst she with the one allures me hither, 
Thy hand may surely strike the fatal blow. - 
Lisida. Good poom themes I understand you not,— 
I cannot even guess wherefore so strangely 
You speak to me, unless, perchance, you hope, 
By thus displaying different strains of madness, 
You may escape. (Aside.) Heav'n grant he comprehend 
The signs I make ! 
Lorenzo. Art thou so false, fair tyrant ? 
But that’s not wonderful ; for always thou 
To me wert false ! 
Lisida. How is that possible ! 
Till now, I never saw you. 
(Flerida aside.) What is this? 


Will it upon the proof, not I, 

But Ziebiny hes bons his passion’s object ? i 
Lorenzo. Briefly, what would you with me? Pray proceed, 

If you are not content with the misfortunes, 
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Which, through your treachery, your inconstancy, 
I suffer, whick ae hither, pF ha wilds, 
Driven me, a human, reasoning, wild beast. 
Flerida, (aside.). Can I be wounded if he loves another ? 
Lisida. I understand you not,—but this:suffices ; 
The Princess, through my lips, on pain of death, 
Commands that you should instantly forsake 
These mountains, where——— 
Lorenzo. Forbear ; pr’ythee, no more ! 
Already, cruel:fair, I tand 
Thy meaning. Since thou here hast seen Lisardo— 
Lisida. Lisardo ?—Who is he ?>—Whom speak you to? 
Lorenzo. Insult me not. Dost thou presume, chat hither 
I came for thee? e 
Lisida. Wherefore should I presume it, 
Knowing nor thee, nor thy Lisardo? (Aside.) Strange ! 
He cannot comprehend a single one 
Of all the signs I make incessantly ! 
Lorenzo. Thou bidst me leave these mountains, lest I trouble 
Your intercourse. 
Lisida, (aside.) Alas! I can repress 
Neither my gushing tears nor his reproaches. 
Lorenzo. But my departure is not therefore needful ; 
For though ’twas jealousy that brought me thither, 
Thy vanity no more shall hope the trophy. 
jisida. When did I ever see thee or Lisardo? 
What is’t you talk of jealousy. or hope ? 
Lorenzo. I’m jealous of his comrade, not of him, 
For it is Flerida whom I adore, 
And lose. 
Flerida, (aside.) So it is well. To be beloved 
Though I desire not, to have been deceived, 
Had angered me. 
Lisida. Man, I conjecture not 
Wherefore to me you utter such wild ravings. 
The Princess bade me tell you, you must quit 
These mountains. 
Lorenzo. That is false, I know the Princess 
Could never give such orders. 
Flerida, (coming forward.) She, herself, 
Repeats those orders. If you do not quit 
These territories instantly, your life 
Is forfeited. Already, my compassion 
Has been too bountiful. 
Lorenzo. I shall _ 
Your pleasure, but with anguish so profound, 
That death and absence will appear to be, 
Not, as you stated them, alternatives, 
But so entirely one, or ’twixt themselves 
So far equivalent, that life must fail 
As I forsake your loved vi —_ 
Flerida. Now, tell me, Lisida, of which opinion 
Art at this present time? Say, shall he live, 
Or must he die ? 
Lisida. Permit me, at your feet, 
Madam, to speak my answer. 
Flerida. As thou wilt. 
Lisida. This noble gentleman,’ whom cruel Fortune 
Thus ss undeserved mischance, 
0 i onour, dignity, renown, 


(Clashing of swords heard.) 
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(Voice without.) Die! 
(Second voice without.) Ay; die, 
Traitor, who thus insult’st us! 
(Enter Lorenzo; followed by the Servant, and Roserto at @ distance.) 
Lorenzo. Many lives 
For mine shall — 
Flerida. Fo ! Say, what is this? 
Roberto. It is what Fortune has in store for us. 
Flerida. Observe you not that I am present here ? 
Put up your swords! Say, Fabio, what this means! 
Fabio. Madam, it is our duty, as servants, 
T’ avenge the insult offered to your 5 
Both on . a and on Prince —_ . 
Flerida. Enough ! Yon postern opens on the park, 
That way avoid your fate. I will ploteis you. 
Lorenzo. Bear witness, Heav’n, amidst all these disasters, 
If I retire, ‘tis to obey your will, 
And not as fearing them. ( Exit.) 
Flerida. Follow him, friend. 
Roberto. An order I most willingly obey. ( Exit.) 
Flerida. And you, observe ’tis‘somewhat premature, 
Somewhat officious in you to adopt 
Prince Carlo’s quarrels. 
Fabio. Come, friends, come away. 
He ‘scapes not thus; Prince Carlo guards the postern. 
(Exeunt Faso and Servants.) 
Flerida. Now, Lisida, proceed. 


Lisida. Madam, in N. 
Our common country, did this gentleman 
Woo me ; and having plighted hands and faith 
: (Glashing of swords without.) 
Prince, (without.) Now, shall thine arrogant temerity 
Learn against two who fights ! 
Lorenzo, (without.) He does, who singly 
Is against two sufficient ! 
Flerida. What is this? 
(Enter Princs Canto and Lisanvo fighting with Lorenzo, 
and followed by RoBERto. 
oe Dis theo, dlahooeh rtune has for us in the valece 
7 Die then, *twere even in the se ! 
Lorenzo. The earth, but not the valour in my breast, 
Fails me. ( He falls.) 
Flerida. Take notice, at my feet he lies. 
Prince. Lady, that sanctuary once again 
Avails him, and a thousand times must do so. 
Again he is your debtor. for his life. 
He chall have alwe a his g eae) tote ( 
e ve always Exit. 
Flerida. Stay, listen to me! 
Prince. Lady, pardon mé. 
Suffice it, that for your sake I forbear 
To slay him ; satisfied with my a we 
Bid me not so much disregard my fame, 
As in your presence by his side to stand, 
I unay , he living. 
Flerida. Stay, Prince Carlo! 
Remain and listen !—Follow, Lisida, 
Forbid their going henee till they have heard me. 


Lisida obeys ; and a short scene, of the usual love-making upon Lorenzo's 
part, and contempt upon Flerida’s, fills up the tithe of her absence. At last 
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the Princess orders Lorenzo to await her return where he is, withdraws, and 
coriceals herself, as before, to witness, unseen, the interview between Lorenzo 
and Lisida. The former, however, has observed her manawuvre, and the latter 
arrives, saying,— * 


They hasten’d hence so fast, they heard not even 
Your Highness’ summons. Is the Princess gone? 
Lorenzo. She is. 
Lisida. At length then, traiter, may my anguish 
Find momentary vent. 
Lorenzo, (aside) Unhappy me, 
If Lisida should now of her love, 
Unknowing. that the Princess overhears ! 
Lisida. In lamentation o’er my wrongs. Ingrate, 
Is’t possible thou canst abhor an object 
Once so beloved ! 
Lorenzo. Woman, what speak you of ? 
Of whom do you complain? I know you not. 
Lisida. Would’st thou repay, ingrate, my forced dissembling, 
When Flerida o’erheard our whole discourse ? 
Lorenzo. If such be your idea, think so still ; 
Retire in silence. 
Lisida. 1 will now declare, 
For I may never find more fitting season, 
The agonies I suffer. 
Lorenzo. Lady, no, 
I cannot listen. 
Lisida. Wherefore not ? 
Lorenzo, (aside.) "Tis s 
She cannot comprehend a single sign 
Of all I make ! 
Lisida. Thou canst not possibly 
Be so inhuman! Would’st thou ev’n deny 
The sorrows I endure for thee ? 
Lorenzo. What say you? 
Lisida. Because in days long past "twas thy desire . . . 
Lorenzo. Mine! I conceive not .. . 
Lisida. Since you interrupt 
My just complaints, insult me, and refuse 
To listen, instantly avoid this garden. 
Lorenzo. That I will not. The Princess bade me stay. 
Lisida. Traitor, she gave no such command! 


Enter Fieawa. 
Flerida. Yes, such 
Was my command, and is. You, Lisida, 
Go in ; and, stranger, you beyond these trees, 
Wait patiently my further resolution. 
Lorenzo. Was ever man like me unfortunate ! 
Lisida. Was ever woman half so miserable ! 
Roberto. Were ever man and woman half so silly ! 
What more can Fortune have ia store for us? 
Flerida. Assist me, Heaven! What an infinity 
Of accidents befall me! All so d 
That they confuse and interrupt each other. 
So various, so strange their array, 
No —— their force can control ; 
And life must itself be their prey, 
Or distraction must seize on the soul. 
Then, Reason, let us now investigate 
Their difficulties, that we may at once 
Expose all these perplexities to light. 
First, we have here a man of such high spirit 
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The youth abhors her sight, whilst she adores him. 
dishonour, contempt, and disdain, 
To both lover and lady belong, 
When a lady can stoop to complain, 
When his lady a lover can. wrong ! 

Whilst of a yc T was yet 
Imperfectly inf » my vanity 
Was mortified, I almost blush to own it, 

By vague ee a to her, not me, 

is irrepressible and ravin — 
Was all addressed, from whi base jealousy 
Love has preserved me, rendering his scorn 
More gratifying -_ his = 

How strange if the peace of my breast 
A — _ _ —_— detoor ? 

t, which annoyed me possessed, 
Being lost could yet further annoy ! 

But let us quit this lover and this lady, 
Since it is certain he deceives not me, 

Who undeceives another, and proceed 
To Prince Orsini, who, to look upon me, 
Conceals his quality ; be that concealment 
An insult or a compliment refined 
Offered my pride, my honour is uninjured. 

I have not my dignity bow’d 
With this mercantile mask to comply ; 

Nor for flatteries sold have allow’a 
That an atom of hope he should buy. 

But this is not the most important question, 
Proceed we to the principal, that Carlo 
Here finding his chief enemy, despite 
Th’ asylum which my presence should afford him, 
With obstinate stupidity persists 
In following a revenge-———to me offensive. 

For of honour’s nice laws if we treat, 

It were one of a whimsical strain, 

Should the suppliant laid at my feet 

.. By the hands of another be slain. 

' That shall not be! My house’s sanctuary 

Shall not be unavailing ; and — 
His t presumption may offend, 

It yet in such becoming guise, - 

That the offence itself may be ed 

To intercede for the offender’s pardon ;. 

Since en a and “os _— so nobly, 

In m m — iy 
And ay anger with ki so blend, 

That my favour the one must compel, 

However the other offend.: =. 

This nt must not die! But how preserve him ? 
Those who seek his. life have ascertain’d 
That he remains within my garden walls—— 
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The Prince and all my servants watch the gates, 
And night falls timidly upon the world. 
The passion his accents betray 
May suspicion attach to my name, 
And here if I suffer his stay, 
I sanction mistrust of my fame. 
But wherefore do I thus torment myself ? 
Sure my imagination will supply 
Devices in abundance, that at once 
He may escape, and not escape his dangers. 
By giving him his life, to his wronged lady 
Her injured honour, to Orsini vengeance, - 
And unto Fame new matter for her trumpet, 
I will coavince the worlil that there exists 
Beauty of such an high-strained nobleness, 
Présumption of such lofty gallantry, 
Such gen’rous vanity, and last of all 
Pity of excellence so exquisite, 
As unconstrained alike by love or vengeance 
Can chastise, forgive ina breath, . 
With clemency temper disdain, 
And ev’n while condemning to death, 
For the culprit a pardon obtain. 


We have given this long scene with 
little curtailment, because we think it 
offers a favourable specimen of both 
the bustle, and the laughable distress 
resulting from a perplexed situation, 
which characterize Spanish Comedy ; 
whilst the concluding monologue, 
which we have abridged, and whose 
number of lines our readers have by 
this time, we trust, learned to consideras 
very moderate, exhibits, together with 
that sort of subtle refinement upon 
whimsical points of honour indispen- 
sable in Figh- born and high-bred 
Damas and Caballeros, a new example 
of capricious intermixture of metres.— 
We must now hurry to the denouement. 

In the next scene the Prince and 
Lisardo are joined by Fabio, whom 
the Prince thanks for his assistance, 
justifying his acceptance of it upon the 
plea that he has already fought with Lo- 
renzo, and on when a duel . in- 
terrupted, the aggrieved ty has a 
right to take ni tevdogt oe he best 
can. A pistol-shot and a cry of dis- 
tress from Lorenzo are now heard.— 
Fabio says somebody must have kill- 
ed Lorenzo, and they hurry off to in- 
quire further. . Flora then leads on 


Lorenzo and Roberto, rejoicing that - 


the pistol-shot and the cry have en- 
abled her to execute the Princess's 
orders, and conduct the objects of 
such bitter enmity from the garden 
to an apartment in the palace. In 
utter darkness, and without quitting 
the stage, they reach this apartment, 
Vor. XVII. 


into which Flora locks them and de- 
parts. Lorenzo exults in Flerida’s 
evident favour, and the Graciosospends 
the night in eestasies, describing all 
the splendour with which his imagina- 
tion furnishes the room. The morn- 
ing’s dawn discovers their lodging to 
bea =a and desolate turet-chamber, 
and their despondency equals their 
previous triumph, when aletter falls at 
Lorenzo’s feet, containing the’ words, 
‘* This treatment springs from Cour- 
TESY Not Love.” - Whilst they are 
striving to unriddle its meaning, 
Flora, unseen, dirécts them to follow 
certain pa and staircases, to con- 
ceal themselves at the entrance of a 
gallery, and thence’ observe what 
passes. Upon reaching their post, they 
see the Prince and his party entering 
at one door, and Flerida with her 
ladies at another. Flerida bids Lisida 
hide herself, listen to, and not inter- 
tupt, the conversation about to be held. 
She then breaks in upon the Prince’s 
compliments, tells him that she for- 
gives his curiosity and disguise, satis- 
fied with having outwitted him, and . 
deceived the deceiver ; but severely 
reproaches him for having turned her 
ce into a theatre of tragedies. She 
says that she has that morning found 
Lorenzo. murdered,—when Lisida 
rushes in, and we will conclude _this 
article by giving the last scene. After 
many lines of exclamations and 
demands of justice, Lisida proceeds, 


4R 
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"Tis on Lisardq I demand it, who 

Alone, sir, caused your princely brother's death. 
For he, seducing him to countenance 

A treachery so villainous, an action 

So much unworthy, as by violence 

Ent’ring a lady’s house, that lady known 


Another's plighted bride, he who betray’d 
A priuce to sanction by his company 
Such conduct, murder’d him, since he exposed 
His courage in a quarrel, where all right 
Against him fought ; and lest it seem that I, 
Being an accomplice in this wickedness, 
Seek my own safety, earnestly I pray 
Your vengeance may begin with me. But let 
Lisardo, ere I die, say if my life 
Offered encouragement to such an outrage. 
If e’er 
Lisardo. Proceed not, for though ‘tis esteemed 
In love a ——— fault, when lovers, 
To gain their purposes, feign treacheries, 
And fond deceits, I will not now assert 
Their privilege ; I will not say you ever 
Encouraged my attempt, for ‘twere a falsehood — 
And to confirm how pure and bright your honour 
Shines in my sight, publicly let my love, 
Lorenze being dead, as satisfaction 
The amplest in my power, my hand—— 
Lisida. No more! 
Proceed not ! Rather would I slay myself, 
Than give consent, or e’er accept a hand 
This very hour dyed in Lorenzo’s blood. 
Prince. What other satisfaction would you, lady ? 
Sinee there exists no possibility 
Of calling your Lorenzo back to life-—— 
Could that be done, by heav’n, rather than see 
My Filerida offended, and yourself 
Unhappy, I would share my life with him ! 
Flerida. Will you to this engage your promise ? 
Prince. Yes, 

Pledging my hand for its exact observance. . 
Flerida. Promise and hand, I with my hand accept. 
And now that you are pledged———Come forth, Lorenzo, 
Humble yourself before the Prince, and take, 

If I refused you love, your life instead. 











Enter Lorenzo. 
Lorenzo. I have no off’ring save this ribbon, lady, 
To speak my thankfulness,—and now ’tis fitting 
I at the Prince’s feet should yield myself: 
Flerida. Stay ; first ’tis fitting, lest the world believe 
My house a shelter for unlawful love, 
That you present your hand to Lisida. 
Lorenzo. With my whole soul, acknowledging your goodness, 
My jealousy being cured, I joyfull 
Perform your highness’ pleasure. 
Lisida. Recompensed 
Are all my sufferings ! 
Lorenzo. Sir, at your feet 
Permit a sis 
Prince. uire no ex tion. 
In your dipeinent I have seen display’d 
Such lofty gallantry and courtesy, 
I am contented to forgive the past. 
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Lisardo. The gratitude I owe you, for my life 
By you eternally is yours. 
j . Thus by the Princess's generosity 
_ Fair Lisida aring satisfied, 
‘Prince Carlo li and placable, 


Lisardo free from rancorous resentment, 
ape Lorenzo safe and recompensed, 
Whilst all remain in happiness unmixed, 
The Comedy of Courtesy not Love 





Concludes, and, in the name of all, I ask 
Indulgence at your feet invincible. 





FARTHER PORTIONS OF THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MANSIE WAUCH, TAILOR. 





Of moving accidents by flood and field, 


And hair-breadth ‘scapes i’ the eminent deadly breach. 


PORTION FIRST. 


I nave no distinet recollection of 
the thing myself, yet there is every 
reason to believe that I was born on 
the 15th of October, 1765, in that 
little house, standiug by itself, not 
many yards from the eastmost side of 
the Flesh-Market-Gate, Dalkeith. My 
eyes opened on the light about two 
o clock in a dark and rainy morning. 
Long was it spoken about that some- 
thing great and mysterious would hap- 
pen on that dreary night ; as the cat, 
after washing her face, gaed mewin 
about, with her tail sweeing behin 
her like a ramrod ; and a corbie, from 
the Duke’s woods, tumbled down 
Jamie oe? lum, when he mee set 

e little still a-going, gieing them a 
terrible fright, as the first took it for 
the deevil, and then for an exciseman, 
and fell with a great cloud of soot, 
and a loud skraigh, into the empty 


-pot. 

e first thing that I haye any 
clear memory of, was my being car- 
ried out on my auntie’s shoulder, with 
a leather cap tied under my chin, to 
see the Fair Race. Oh! but it was a 

and sight.—I have read since then 
the story of Aladdin‘’s Wonderful 
Lamp, but this beat it all to sticks. 
There was a long row of tables, co- 
vered with carpets of bonny patterns, 
heaped from one end te the other with 
shoes of every kind and size; some 
with soles, and some glittering with 
sparribles and cuddy-heels ; and little 
red worsted boots for bairns, with blue 
and white edgings, hinging like ~~ 1 
of flowers up the posts at each end. 
And then what a ion of luggies ! 
the whole meal in the market-sacks 


Othello. 


~ ee _ not seem able to 
them. A orn-spoons, green 
and black freckled, with shanks clear 
as amber,—and timber caups,—and 
eevory egg-cups of every pattern. Have 
a care of us! all the in Smeaton 
dairy might have iand restingsphaitis 
for their doups, ina row. As for the 
gingerbread, I shall not attempt a de- 
scription. Sixpenny and shilling cakes, 
in paper, tied with skinie, and round- 
abouts, and snaps, brown and white 
quality, and parliaments, on stands 
covered with calendered linen, clean 
from the fauld. To pass it-was just 
impossible ; it set my teeth a~water- 
ing, and I skirled like mad, until I 
had a gilded thrust into my little 
nieve ; the which, after ad for 
a minute, I ied my teeth to, and 
of the head I made no 3 so that 
in less than:no time, she had vanish- 
Ray wey Sagan vie poindny her 
ing to the fore, save and ex 
cn daubs, extending eo ‘a 
west 


south, from cape neb of the nose to 
the extremity of beardyland. 
But what, of all things, 


loge shosbinteqewet 
, With their blue bonnets; and 
young wenches, earrying hame their 
fairings in napkin 
haud their teeth going for a month : 
there scarcely could for 
leve, when there was so much for the 


7 
; 
& 
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stomach ; and men, with wooden legs, 
and brass virls at the end of them, 
playing on the fiddle,—and a bear that 
roared, and danced on its hind legs, 
with a muzzled mouth,—and Punch 
and Polly,—and poppy-shows, and 
mair than I can tell, when up came 
the horses to the starting-post. I shall 
never forget the bonny dresses of the 
riders. Ane had a napkin tied round 
his head, with the flaps fleeing behint 
him ; and his coat-tails were curled 
up into a big hump behind ; it was so 
tight buttoned, ye wadna thought he 
could have breathed. His corduroy 
trowsers (sic like as E have often since 
made to growing callants) were tied 
round his ankles with a string; aud 
he had a rusty spur on one shoe, 
which I saw a man tak aff to lend 
him. Save us! how he pulled the 
beast’s head by the bridle; and flap- 

it up and down on the saddle when 
- tried a canter !—The second ane 
had on a black velvet hunting-cap, 
and his coat stripped. I wonder he 
was na feared oF cauld; his shirt 
being like a riddle, and his nether 
nankeens but thin for such wea 
ther, but he was a brave lad; and 


PORTION 


The long and the short is, that I 
was sent to school, where I learned 
to read and spell, making great pro- 

in the Single’s and Mother's 
Carritch. Na, what is mair, few could 
fickle me in the Bible, being mostly 
able to spell it all ower, save the se- 
cond of Ezra and the seventh of Ne- 
hemiah, which the dominie himself 
could never read through twice in the 
same way. 

My. father, to whom I was born, 
like Isaac to Abraham, in his old age, 
was an elder in the Relief Kirk, re- 
spected by all for his canny and douce 
behaviour, and a weaver to his trade. 
The cot and the kail-yard was. his 
ain, and had been auld grandfather’s, 
wha was out in the forty-five ; but still 
he had to ply the shuttle from Mon- 
day to rday, to keep all right and 
tight. The thrums were a perquisite 
of my ain, which I niffered with the 
gundie-wife for Gibraltar rock, cut- 
throat, gib, or bulls-eyes. 

Having come into world before 


my time, and being of a pale-face and 
delicate make, Nature never could 
have intended me for the naval or. 
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[Sutie, 
sorry were the folks for him, when he 


fell aff in taking ower sharp a turn, 
by which auld Pullen the bell-ringer, 
wha was hadding the post, was made 
to coup the creels, and got a bluidy 
nose.—And but the last was a weary- 
ful ane! He was all life, and as gleg 
as an eel. Up and down he went, 
and up and down gaed the beast on 
its hind legs and its fore-legs, funk- 
ing like mad ; yet though he was na 
aboon thirteen, or fourteen at maist, 
he did not cry out for help mair than 
five or six times; but grippit at the 
mane with ae hand, and at the back 
of the saddle with the other, till 
daft Robie, the hostler at the stables, 
claught hold of the beast by the head, 
and off they set. The young birkie 
had neither hat nor shoon, but he did- 
na spare the stick ; round and round 
they flew like daft. Ye wad have 
thought their een wad have loupen 
out ; and loudly all the crowd were 
hurraing, when young hatless cam up 
foremost, standing in the stirrups, the 
lang stick between his teeth, and his 
white hair fleeing behint him in the 
wind like streamers on-a frosty night. 


SECOND. 


military line, or for any robustious 
trade or profession whatsomever. No, 
no, I never likit fighting in my life ; 
peace was aye in my thoughts. When 
there was any riot in the streets, I 
fled, and scougged myself at the chum- 
ley lug as quickly as F dowed; and, 
rather than double a nieve to a school- 
fellow, I pocketted many shabby epi- 
thets, got my paiks, and took the 
coucher’s blow from laddies that could 
hardly reach up to my waistband. 
Just before I was putten-to my 
’prenticeship, having made freé choice 


. of the tailoring trade, I had a terrible 


stound of calf-love. Never shall I 
fo it. I was growing up, lang and 
lank as a willow-wand ; brawns to my 
legs there were nane, as my trowsers 
of other years too visibly effected to 
show. ‘The lang yellow hair hung 
down, like’a flax-wig, the length of 
my lanthern jaws, which looked, not- 
withstanding my yapness and stiff 
appetite, as if eating and they had 
broken up acquantinceship. My blue 
jacket seemed in the sleeves to have 
eo a quarrel with the wrists, and 

Fetreated to a tait below the el- 
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bows. The haunch-buttons, on the 
rare om: to have taken a 
strong liking to the shoulders, a little 


below which they showed their tar- 
nished brightness. At the middle of 
the back the tails terminated ; leaving 
the well-worn rear of my corduroys, 
like a full moon, seen through a dark 
haze. Oh! but I must have been a 
bonny lad. 

My first flame was the minister’s 
lassie, Jess—a buxom and forward 
quean, twa or three es older than 
myself. I used to sit looking at her in 
the kirk, and felt a droll confusion 
when our een met. It dirled through 
my heart like a dart, and I looked 
down at my psalm-book sheepish and 
blushing. Fain would I have spoken 
to her, but it would na do; my cou- 
rage aye failed meat the pinch, though 
she whiles gied me a smile when she 
passed me. She used to go to the well 
every night with her twa stoups, to 
draw water after the manner of the 
Israelites, at gloaming, so I thought 
of watching to gie her the twa apples, 
which I had carried in my pouch for 
more than a week, for that purpose. 
How she laughed when I stappit them 
into her hand, and brushed bye with- 
out speaking! I stood at the bottom 
of the close listening, and heard her 
laughing till she was like tosplit. My 
heart flap-flappit in my breast like a 
poe of fanners. It was a moment of 

eavenly hope ; but I saw Jamie Coom 
the blacksmith, who I aye jealoused 
was my rival, comi wn to the 
well. I saw her gie him ane of the 
apples, and hearing him say, ‘‘ Where 
is the tailor?” with a loud gaffaw, I 
took to my heels, and never stoppit 
till I found myself on the little stool 
by the fireside, and the hamely sound 
of my mother’s wheel bum-bumming 
in my lug, like a gentle lullaby. 

Every noise I heard flustered me, 


PORTION 


But, losh me, I have come on ower 
far already, before mentioning a won- 
derful thing that happened to me when 
I was only seven year auld. Few things 
in my eventful life have made a deep- 
er impression on me, than what I am 
going to relate. 

It was the custom, in those times, 
for the different schools to have cock- 
fighting on Fastern’s E’en, and the 
victor, as he was called,.treated the 
other scholars to a football. Many a 
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to may bed without ny supper: ‘Whe 
to my without my supper. 1 
I was driving out the gatelings to the 
grass ou the next morn, whae was it 
my ill fate to meet but the blacksmith. 
** Ou, Mansie,” said Jamie Coom, 
*< are ye gaen to take me for your best 
man? I hear ye are to be cried in the 
kirk on Sunday ?” Z 

“* Me!” answered I, shaking and 
staring. 

“ Yes !” said he, “ Jess the minis- 
ter’s maid told me last night, that you 
had been gi’ing up your name at the 
manse. Ay, it’s ower true—for she 
showed me the apples ye gied her in a 
present. This is a bonny story, Man- 
sie, my man, and you only at your 
prenticeship yet.” 

Terror and despair had struck me 
dumb. I stood as still and as stiff'as 
a web of buckram. My tongue was 
tied, and I couldna contradict him. 
Jamie faulded his arms, and gaed away 
whistling, turning every now and then 
his sooty face over his shoulder, and 
mostly sticking his tune, as he couldna 
keep his nical screwed for laughing. 
What would I not have given to have 
laughed too! 

There was no time to be lost, this 
was the Saturday. The next rising 
sun would shine on the Sabbath. Ay, 
what a case I was in! I could maistly 
hae drowned myself, had I no been’ - 
frighted. What could I do? my love’ 
had vanished like lightning ; but oh, I’ 
was in a terrible gliff! Instead of 
gundie, I sold my thrums to Mrs Wal- 
nut for a penny, with which I bought 
at the counter a sheet of paper and a 
pen, so that in the afternoon I wrote 
out a letter to the minister, teHing him 
what I had been ave to hear, and 
begging him, for the sake of mercy, 
not to believe Jess’s word, as F wasna 
able to keep a wife, and as she was @ 
leeing gipsy. 


THIRD. 


dust have I seen_rise out of that bu- 
siness—broken shins, and broken heads . 
—sair banes, and sound duckings, but . 
this was nane of these. 

Our next neighbour was a flesher ; 
and right before the window was a 
large stone, on which auld wives with 
their weans would sometimes take a 
rest ; so what does I, when I saw the 
whole hobbleshaw coming fleeing down — 
the street, with the Kickba’ at their 
noses, but up I speels upon the stane, 
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chap with a daidley, a 
and leather cap, 
t fur,) that I might see all 
This ane fell, that ane 
and a third was knocked ower, 
fourth got a bluidy nose, and so 
and was such a noise and 
as would have deaved the work- 
men of Babel, when, lo! and behold, 
the ball played bounce mostly to my 
feet, and the whole mob after it. I 
thought I should have been dung to 
i so I pressed myself back with 
went my 


didna stick lang there. Before ye could 
say Jack Robison, out flew the flesher 
in his killi iths ; his face was as 
red as fire, and he had his pouch full 
of bluidy knives buckled to his side. 
I i out in his face when I 
looked at him, but he didna stop a mo- 
ment for that. Wi’ a girn that was 
like to rive his mouth, he twisted his 
nieve in the back of my hair, and aff 
wi’ me hinging by the cuff of the neck, 
like a kitling. My een were like to 
loup out of my head, but I had nae 
breath to cry. I heard him thraw the 
key, for I couldna look down, the skin 
of my face was pulled so tight ; and 


To 
is 


PEER 


in he flang me like a pair of auld boots 


into his booth, where I landed on my 
knees. upon a raw bluidy calf’s skin. 
I oenane ¢ wad hae gaen out of my 
wits, when I heard the door lockit up- 
on me, and lookit round me in sic an 
unyearthly place. It had only ane 
window ; and there was a 
behind ; but how was I to get 
out ? I danced fe agp ay ty agg 
stamping m on the floor, an 
rubbing no beeen face with my 
coat-sleeve. To make matters waur, it 
was wearing to the darkening. The 
floor was all covered with lappard 
bluid, and »and calf skins. The 
calves and the sheep themselves, with 
their cuttit throats, and glazed een, 
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and ghastly girning faces, were hang- 
ing about on pins, heels uppermost. 
Losh me! I thought on Blue and 
his wives in the bluidy chamber ! 

And all the time it was growing 
darker and darker, and more dreary ; 
and a’ was quiet as death itself; it 
looked, by all the world, like a grave, 
and me buried alive within it ; till the 
rottans came out of their holes to lick 
the bluid, and whisked about like wee 
evil speerits. I thought on my father, 
and my mother, and how I should 
never see them mair; for I was sure 
that Cursecowl would come in the 
dark, and tie my hands and feet the- 
gither, and lay me across the killing- 
stool. I grew mair and mair fright- 
ened, and it grew mair and mair dark. 
I thought a’ the sheep heads were leok- 
ing at ane anither, and then girn-girn- 
ing at me. At last I grew desperate ; 
and my hair was as stiff as wire, 
though it was as wet as muck. I be- 
gan to bite through the wooden spars 
wi’ my teeth, and ruggit at them wi’ 
my nails, till they were like to come 

——but no, it wadna do. Till, at 
length, when I had greeted myself 
mostly blind, and mf till I was as 
hoarse as a corbie, I saw auld Janet 
Hogg taking in her bit claiths frae the 
bushes, and I reeled and screamed till 
she heard me.—It was like being trans- 
ported into heaven ; for, in less than 
no time, my mither, with her apron at 
her een, was at the door ; and Curse~ 
cowl, with a candle in the front of his 
hat, had scarcely thrawn the key, when 
out I flew, and she lifted up her fit, 
(I dare say it was the first and last 
time in her life, for she was a douce 
woman, ) and gaed him sic a kick and 
a push, that he played bleach ower, 
head foremost ; and, as we ran down 
the close, we heard him cursing and 
swearing, in the dark, like a deevil in- 
carnate. 


PORTION FOURTH. 
~ [The reader may observe, that Mansie does not séiéch on regularly, and that he is 


a: little partial 


to vandikes ; but we cannot éwist him, and allow him to resume the 


threads of his discourse, at his good will and pleasure. | 


Ir eld Se purine tt I preset over 
a remarkable incident, which at this 
time fell out—Being but new begin- 
ners in the world, the wife and I put 
our heads constantly er to con- 
trive for our forward advancement, as 
it is the bounden duty of all to do. So 


our housie being rather large, (twa 
rooms and a kitchen, not speaking of 
a coal-cellar, and a hen-house,) and 
having as yet only the expectation of a 
family, we thought we couldna do bet- 
ter than get John Varnish the painter, 
to do off a small ticket, with “‘ A Fur- 
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nished Room to Let” on it, which we 
nailed out at the window ; having col- 
lected into it the choicest of our fur- 
niture, that it might fit a gentecler 
lodger and produce a better rent—And 
a lodger soon we got. 

Dog on it! I think I see him yet. 
He was a black-a-vised Englishman, 
with curled whiskers and a powdered 
pow, stout round the waist-band, and 
fond of good eating, let alane drinking, 
as we faund to our cost. Well, he was 
our first lodger. We sought a good 

rice, that we might, on bargaining, 
ve the merit of coming down a tait ; 
but no, wos away wie; it was 
dog-cheap to him. The half-guinea 
a week was judged perfectly moderate ; 
but if all his debts were——yet I 
mauny cut before the cloth. 

Hang expenses! was the order of 
the day. Ham and eggs for breakfast, 
let alane our currant-gelly. Roasted 
mutton cauld, and strong ale, at 
twelve, by way of chack, to keep away 
wind from the stomach. Smoking 
roast-beef, with scra horse-rad- 
dishes, at four preceesely ; and toasted 
cheese, punch, and porter, for supper. 
It would have been less, had all the 
things been within ourselves ; naething 
had we but the cauler new-laid eggs ; 
then, there was Deacon Heukbane’s 
butcher’s account ; and John Cony’s 
speerit account ; and William Bur- 
ling’s bap account ; and deevil kens 
how mony mair accounts, that came 
all in upon us.afterwards. But the 
crowning of all came in at the end. It 
was nae farce at the time, and keepit 
our heads down at the water for mony 
aday. I was just driving the hot 
alang the seams of a Sunday jacket I 
was finishing for Thomas Clod the 
ploughman, when the Englisher came 
in at the shop door, whistling “‘ Robin 
Adair,” and ‘* Scots wha hae wi’ Wal- 
lace bled,” and whiles, maybe, churm~ 
ing to himsell like a young blackbird 
—but I havena patience to gang 
through wi't. The long and the short 
of the matter, however, was, that, af- 
ter rummaging amang my twa-three 
webs of broad-cloth on the shelf, he 
pitched on a Manchester blue, five 
quarters wide, marked CXD.XF, 
which is to say, three-and-twenty 

illi aa . 5 —— it was 
imposst i panta- 
loons to him in erate a but he in- 
sisted upon having them, alive or dead, 
as he had to gang down the same af- 
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ternoon to dine with my lord duke, 
nae less. I convinced 5 that if I 
was to sit up a’ night, he could 
them -by five next morning, if that 
would do, as I would also keep my 
laddie, Tammy Bodkin, out of his 
bed ; but na—I thought he wad have 
loupen out of his seven senses. ‘* Just 
look,” he said, turning up the inside 
seam of the leg—‘ just see—can any 
gentleman make a visit in such 

as these ?>—they are as full of holes as 
a coal-sieve. I wonder the devil wh 
my baggage has not come forw 
Can I get a horse and boy to ride ex- 
press to Edinburgh for a ready-made 
article ?” : 

A thought struck me; for I had 
heard of wonderful advancement in the 
world, for those wha had been sae 
lucky as help the great ata pinch. “ If 
= no take it amiss, sir,” said I, ma- 

ing my obedience, “ a notion has just 
struck me.” ° 
; Well, what is it?” said he, brisk- 


© Well, sir, I have a pair of knee- 
breeches, of most famous velveteen, 
double tweel, which have been only 
ance on my legs, and that nae farther 
gane than last Sabbath. I’m pretty 
sure they would fit ye in the mean- 
time ; and I would just take a pleasure 
in ca‘ing the needle all night, to get 
your own poor od 2; 

“* A clever thought,” said the Eng- 
lisher. “ Do you think they would fit 
pad ?—Devilish clever thought in- 
d Lee “ - 

** To a hair, *1 answered ; and cried 
to Nanse to bring the velveteens. 

I dinna think he was ten minutes, 
when lo! and behold, out at the door 
he went, and away past the shop-win- 
dow, like a lamp-lighter. ‘The but- 
tons on the velveteens were glitte: 
like gold at the knees. Alas! it was 
like the flash of the setting sun. I 
never beheld them more. He was to 
have been back in twa or three hours, 
but the laddie, with the box on his 
shoulder, was going through the street 
erying “‘ Hot penny-pies” for > 
and neither on nor witters of ° : 
I began to be a t uneasy, an 
fidgetted on the board like a hen on a 
het girdle. Noman should do any- 
thing when he is vexed, but I couldna 
help gieing Tammy Bodkin, who was 
sewing away at the lining of the new 
ns, a terrible whisk in the lng, 

or singing to himsell. I say I was 
10 , 
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vexed for it afterwards ; especially as 
the laddie did not mean to give of- 
fence ; and as I saw the blae marks of 
my four alang his chaft-blade. 

The wife been bothering me for 
a new gown, on strength of the pay- 
ment of our d bill ; and in came 
she, at this moment of time, 
with about twenty swatches from Si- 
meon Calicoe’s, prinned on a screed of 


pore Which of thae do you think bon- 

niest ?” said Nanse, in a flattering 

way ; “ I ken, Mansie, you have a 
taste.” 

* Cut nae before the cloth,” an- 
swered I, “ gudewife,” with a wise 
shake of my head. “ It'll be time 
eneugh, I daresay, to make ye’rechoice 
to-morrow.” 

Nanse gaed out, as if her nose had 
been bluiding. 1 could thole it no 
longer ; so, buttoning my breek-knees, 
I eee my cowl into a corner, clap- 
pit my hat on my head, and away 

own in full — to the mo gate. 

I spiered at the porter, gif the gen- 
nm with the babes breeches 
and powdered hair, that was dining 
with the Duke, had come up the ave- 
nue yet? 

*€ Velveteen breeches and powdered 
hair!” said auld Paul, laughing, and 
taking the pipe out of his cheek. 
“* Whase butler is’t that ye’re after?” 

““ Weel,” said I to him, “ I see it 
all as plain as a pikestaff. He is aff 
bodily ; but may the meat and the 
drink he has taken aff us, be like drogs 
to his inside ; and may the velveteens 
play crack, and cast the steeks at every 
stap he takes!” It was nae Christian 
wish ; and Paul leugh till he was like 
to burst, at my expense. “ Gang 
ye’re ways hame, Mansie,” said he to 
me, clapping me on the shoulder, as 
if I a wean, “ and gae ower 
setting traps, for ye see you have catch- 
ed a Tartar.” 


This was too much ; first to be 
cheated by a swindling loon, and syne 
made game of by a flunky ; and, in 
my desperation, I determined to do 
some awful thing. 

Nanse followed me in from thedoor, 
and spiered what news ?—I was ower 
big, and ower vexed to hear her ; so, 
never letting on, I gaed to- the little 
looking. on the drawer’s nead, 
and set it down on the table. Then 
I lookit myself in it for a moment, 
and made a gruesome face. Syne I 
pulled out the little drawer, and got 
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the sharping strap, the which I fasten- 
ed to my button. Syne I took my 
razor from the box, and gaed it five or 
six turns, alang first ae side and then 
the other, with great precision. Syne 
I tried the edge of it alang the flat of 
my hand. Syne I loosed my neck- 
cloth, and laid it ower the back of the 
chair ; and syneI took out the button 
of my shirt-neck, and faulded it back. 
Nanse, wha was, all the time, stand- 
ing behind, looking what I was after, 
asked me, “‘ if I. was gaen to shave 
without het water?” when I said to 
her in a fierce and brave manner, 
(which was very cruel, considering 
the way she was in,) “ I'll let you see 
that presently.” The razors looked 
desperate sharp ; and I never likit the 
sight of blood ; but oh, I was in a ter- 
rible flurry and fermentation. A kind 
of cauld trembling gaed through me, 
and I thought it best to tell Nanse 
what I was gaen to do, that she might 
be something prepared for it. “ Fare 
ye well, my dear!” said I to her, 
*€ you will be a widow in five minutes, 
for here goes.” I did not think she 
could have mustered so much courage, 
but she sprang at me like a tiger ; and, 
throwing the razor into the ass-hole, 
took me round the neck, and-cried 
like a bairn. First she was seized with 
a fit of the hyricksticks, and then wi’ 
her pains. It was a serious time for 
us baith, and nae joke; for my heart 
smote me for my sin and cruelty. But 
I did my best to make up for it. I ran 
up and down like mad, for the How- 
die, and at last brought her trotting 
alang wi me by the lug. I couldna 
stand it. I shut myself up in the 
shop, with Tammy Bodkin, liké Da- 
niel in the lions’ den; and every now 
and then opened the door to spier 
what news. Oh, but my heart was 
like to break wi’ anxhiety. I paced up 
and down, and to and fro, with my 
Kilmarnock on my head, and my 
hands in my breek-pouches, like a 
man out of Bedlam. I thought it wad 
never be ower ; but, at the second hour 
of the morning, I heard a wee squeel, 
and knew that I was a father ; and 
sae proud was I, that, notwithstand- 
ing our loss, Lucky Bringthereout and 
me whanged away at the cheese and 
bread, and drank so briskly at the 
whisky and foot-yill, that, when she 
tried to rise and gang away, she could- 
na stir a fit; so Tammy and I had to 
oxter her out between us, and deliver 
her safe in at her ain door. 
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HORA GERMANICA. 
No. XXI. 
Wieland’s Aristippus. 


Tue name of Wieland is well known 
to our readers through the elegant 
translation of his Oberon, by Mr 
Sotheby. His claims to our sympa- 
thy, however, do not arise from the 
force of his genius only, great as that 
is, but from the treatment awarded 
to such a mind, by his own country- 
men. The spectacle of genius neglect- 
ed, despised, and insulted, is perhaps 
one of the most affecting which can 
be offered to the human heart. There 
wanted but the knowledge of its being 
undeserved, toassure us that Wieland’s 
Py of bitterness was drugged to the 

ull. 


His timid, sensitive, and retiring 
mind, his taste, and his inclinations, 
made the wildness and roughness of a 
student’s life disgusting ; so that, re- 
tiring from them, he devoted himself 
to the profound research of ancient 
literature, and tothe mysterious beau- 
ties of the Platonic Philosophy. His 
youthful productions wefe tinged with 
a melancholy earnestness, which would 
not admit a single gleam of chearful- 
ness, or lightness of heart. Retirin 
into Switzerland, and siding with 
Bodmer in the famous controversy, 
which was agitated so warmly and so 
long, between him and Gotsched, 
Wieland produced- his various religi- 
ous and philosophical works, his Anti- 
Ovid, his Poem on the Nature of 
Things, and his Moral Tales. 

At this period, too, he formed that 
romantic attachment for his beloved 
Sophie, afterwards Madame de la 
Roche, which, when she became the 
wife of another, was softened into a 
friendship thar continued during her 
life. Such was the tenor of his feel- 
ings, and such the bent of his mind, 
till his 28th year. At this period a 
most extraordinary revolution took 
place in his character, totally unex- 
pected by his friends, and by the world. 
The Poet of Religion and of Virtue, 
it was now said, had become the ad- 
vocate of infidelity and sensual feel- 
ing. Volume upon volume, work up- 
on work, teemed from his prolific pen, 
‘in rapid succession ; and the astonish- 
ed public knew not whether to admire 
the grace and genius of the author, or 

Vou, XVII. 


to reprobate the inconsistency and le- 
vity of the man. 

, bitte is known of she causes ra a 
change. It originated most probab 
in the very nature of his studies. That 
high-wrought enthusiastic pitch to 
which he elevated his imagina~ 
tion, had placed him beyond the sym- 
pathies and the affections of humani- 
ty. The follies, the vices, and the 
weaknesses, of our nature, were -not 
a subject of commiseration, or even of 
contemplation, to one who could onl 
look upon things in the abstract, an 
Wieland soon aed that the philo- 
sophy of Plato was not the philosophy 
of life. Perhaps, too, he et 
dangerous to soar so high. 

This exclusive or inordinate culti- 
vation of any faculty of the mind, is 
always hurtful ; because the due ba- 
lance which characterizes a sound in- - 
tellect is thus destroyed ; but when 
that faculty is the imagination, there 
is real danger, too often leading to — 
misery. There are feelings that seem 
to be imprisoned, as it were, in the hu- 
man breast, the shadowings of better 
things, which are ever striving’ to be 
free, aud to range in an ideal world. 
Stimulated by these, the imagination 
launches at once intothe immeasurable 
abyss of thought, in the delusive hope 
of finding some resting-place, some 
point in which it may be satisfied on 
this side of the grave. But, alas! 
these hopes, these holy aspirations, are 
indeed delusive here ; thought seems 
to be involved in thought, and when 
we most imagine that our aim is at- 
tained, we find a cheerless infinity 
still beyond, a waste over which we 
may range, like the raven of old, once 
and again ; but, like it, shall never find 
one spot where we may repose in 

Be the cause what it may—w 
owing to some palpable circumstance, 
orarising from the irksomeness of that 
melancholy, which is almost invaria- 
bly an attendant on highly-excited 
imaginations and tive minds, 
the change was sudden, and deeply 
rooted. The stern and gloomy bigot, 
the man- who regarded the innocent 
jests of the ayy Gleim, as reprehen- 
sible—now laid the weaknesses 
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of our nature with the light hand of a 
master. A vein of the keenest satire, 
worthy of the translator of Horace-—~ 
a , which procured ‘him 
the title of the German Voltaire, and 
a brilliant he am army of style, 
such as few could boast of, pervaded 
his writings, and impressed them with 
immorta’ e* It must be eonufessed, 
however, that the works which were 
made the medium of his new philoso- 
phy, did not always inculeate the pu- 
rest morality, or the soundest views of 
Christianity. Neither, on the other 
hand, was decir immediate tendency so 
strongly marked as to have called 
forth such animadversion as they have 
met with. In this respect, none of 
them can be compared with the works 

of Schiller, or even of Goéthe. 
Wiceland was, at length, called to 
Weimar, the Athens of Germany, and 
there he hoped to have passed the re- 
mainder of his days, surrounded by 
his friends, and in the enjoyment of a 
well-earned reputation. The Schlegels 
were now at the head of a literary sect, 
denominated the “ Romantic,” and for 
some cause or other, they selected 
Wieland as the object of their attacks, 
and held him up as the subject for 
scorn and derision. Whatever might 
have been his faults, he did not deserve 
sych treatment. Surely the elegant 
translator of Shakspeare ought to have 
shown some regard for the genius of 
that man who was the rirxst to draw 
the attention of Lessing, and after- 
wards of Europe, to the beauties of our 
immortal . Aged, solitary, out- 
living all-his friends, even Herder, to 
whom he had been warmly attached 
during the last ten years of his life, 
pe as a subject of open laughter 
lic derision, the deeply-in- 


j old man might well have turned 
with wonder to his countrymen, and 
asked if he deserved this at the hands 
of his nation. He scorned, however, 


to e himself by entering into 
bo aps inst his calumniators, and 


he bore all his sorrows without a sin- 
gle complaint. 

The present work is one of those 
which he wrote after he had renoun- 
ced the Platonic Philosophy, and the 
moroseness of his former opinions. Of 
all his novels, the Letters of Aristi 
pus is perhaps the best written. The 
characters are drawn with econsum- 
mate art; e trait is minutely mark- 
ed, and yet, like a highly-finished en- 
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ving, the minuteness and the num- 
o of the lines never obtruding, serve 
only to present us with a beautiful 
and harmonious whole. The hero of 
the storyis that Aristippus who found. 
ed the Cyrenaic sect—a character 
which was exactly suited to be the 
vehicle of the author’s new opinions. 
Accordingly, we find Wieland taking 
every opportunity of introducing them, 
yet so elegantly, so mixed up. with 
ical descriptions and classical al- 
usions, that the interest overwhelms 
us as we proceed. The work supposes 
a knowledge of the travels of Ana- 
charsis. The object of the author is 
to develope motives, and depict cha- 
racter, not to give information on to- 
pographical subjects. Socrates, Plate, 
Aristophanes, and Kenophon, are pre- 
sented to the reader by Wieland, by a 
man, be it remembered, who is num- 
bered among the profoundest critics, 
and the most elegant poets, of his own 
or of any age. With such material, and 
such a hand toform it, who does not an- 
ticipate the interest of the production ? 
It is the attribute of genius to be subser- 
vient to no time. The past and the fu- 
ture do not exist with respect to it ; it 
is an emanation from the Divinity ; and 
the deeds of centuries elapsed, or the 
anticipations of centuries to come, are 
grasped by it at the same moment, 
and are truly ever present. Not only 
do we see Socrates, but we hear him 
as he leads us from proposition to pro- 
position, to the contemplation of the 
sublimest truths. We feel all the ex- 
citement that the works of the enthu- 
siastie Plato must have created, when, 
as a young man, he first gave the reins 
to his boundless imagination, and his 
fame overshadowed his country. The 
freshness of feeling imparted by ge- 
nius, makes us almost imagine that 
the treasures of antiquity have been 
laid open now, for the first time. The 
dream of Socrates is realized, and we 
hear the notes of the young swan at 
the very moment he bursts from the 
bosom of the sage, and fills the hea- 
vens with the melody of his song. 
Although few writers have the pow- 
er of elevating our thoughts, by pre- 
senting such beautiful imager before 
us as Wieland, yet it must ‘ con- 
fessed, that there is no one who seems 
to delight more in asserting the pow- 
ers of passion over every faculty of 
the soul. There is not a tale of his, 
whether in prose or in poetry, which 
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will not afford abundant proofs. of the 
remark. His exquisite taste would 
not permit him to detail the ness 
of sense ; but the allusions, which are 
but half congealed in the voluptuous 
turns of his teeming style, are too 
striking not to be felt « all. We 
seldom can only quit a habit—but we 
enerally detest: what we renounce. 
is seems to have been Wieland’s 
case: he was not contented with re~ 
jecting bigotry and stoicism, but he 
advocates looseness of thought and 
Epicurism. He considered Virtue, in 
the sensual application of the term, 
as a species of moral knight-errantry ; 
and no one, he thought, was obliged 
to beaknight-errant. ‘These feelings 
and opinions are certainly to be cen- 
sured ; but it must be remembered, 
that they were not so much Wieland’s 
own, as the result of the age in which 
he lived. The French philosophy, at 
this period, was the lord of the as- 
cendant in the intellectual horoscope 
of Europe, and its baleful rays have 
not even now been obscured by the 
purer and more extensive emanations 
ofa higher one. Wicland’s views were 
too often but a reflection of this. 
There is, at least, one advantage on 
our author’s side, over the Naturalis- 
mus of Goéthe and Schiller, that his: 


object is immediately seen—all his: 
views are put argumientatively, and 


the mind thus avoids surprised. 

In the works of Goéthe and Schil- 
ler nature is deifted:—From man to 
the ble all is animated. There 
is a kindred voice in the still copse, 
and iw the air, and in the running 
water! ‘Their direct tendency is to 
bound our natural good by our na- 
tural evil ; in other words, they bid 
us listen’ to the appeals of nature in 
all things, as to one in whom there 
can be no excess—for there is a 
counterpoise—nor anything positively 
wrong ; for evil and are parts of 
herself. “ Werthers Leiden,” and that 
splendid fragment of a wonderful 
mind, the “ Faust,” will readily oc- 
cur to the German scholar as-illustra~ 
tive ef our remarks; and we need 
scarcely refer him to the generality of 
Schiller’s. tragedies, particularly his 
earlier ones, to prove that they are no 
less icable to him. With this 
short sketch of Wieland and of his 
works, we may now venture to: intro- 
—— tothe subject of the 
nove 
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Aristippus is sent to travel, and his 
first place of sojourn is Corinth. The 
adventure whieh he met with there, 
as it opens the book, and is intimate- 
ly woven with the subsequent narra~ 
tive, must be translated. 

“ T had seareely been # day in Corinth, 
when my usual itlessness drew me 
into an adventure which might have led 
to important consequences, had the object 
of my journey allowed me fo remit. 

‘* ¥ had finished some business, and was 
wandering in the streets of this large and 
magnificent city, when the beautiful archi- 
tecture of one of the public baths enticed 
me to go in to bathe. I entered, but as F 
could see-no attendant, F opened at hazard 
the first bath-chamber F came near, just 
at the moment, however, asa young 
en, quite alone, was in the act of stepping 
out of the water. This was the first time 
in my life that I had been diseoneerted by 
a beautifal 3 yet F know not how 
it happened, but instead: of retreating and 
shutting the door after me, I contrived 
to increase my confusion by closing it 
behind me. The lady, who at the mo- 
ment of my entrance had instantly plunged 
inte the bath, seemed to enjoy my eonfu- 
sion. ‘* What,’ said’ she, (in a voice whose 
silver tones completed my enchantment,) 
«do you dread the fate of Actzon, that 
from very fear you forget to flee? But 
as I am neither so beautiful as Artemis, 
nor even a goddess, F must neither be so 
proud nor so crtiel as'she: see you are a 
stranger, and probably have not read the 
i jon over the door of these Therme.” 

‘© As she said this, two young female 
slaves entered, bas. on their 
heads filled with al? the requisites for the 
bath. They ven astonished at finding 
a stranger here, cast inquiring glances 
now on me, now on their mistress. ‘ What 
punishment,’ said the lady, ° does this 
youth deserve for bli ing inte a female 
bath, where, certainly, no male foot ever 
yet trod ?”* The mildest, F think, would 
be to besprinkle him, and transform him: 
into a—hare,’ said the ner oe + Phat, 
indeed, were too mild for so heinous a sin,” 
replied the elder. ‘* F know another more 
suited to the crime. I would condemn hinr 
to remain here until we finish, and. then’ 
make him shut the a my rt Do 

think so?” said the lady, a. 
inden of yellow hair that was gathered! 
into.a knot on her heads, and. arising from 
the bath, she stood covered as.it were with a, 
golden mantle, that hung-in dazzling waves 
as far as the knee. 

‘‘ The sweet-seented. oils, were applied, 
and all the nrysteries of the bath were car~. 
ried on by. Ker maidens just as freely as if 
they had been quite alone with their mis. 
tress. When tha was clothed, she looked’ 
at me earnestly, and said, ag she was de- 
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ing, * Do not forget that Ixion suffer- 
boasting of the favour shown him 
Queen of Gods :’ and without wait- 
ing for an answer, she stepped into a rich 
litter, borne by four slaves, and di 
As for me, I seemed to awake m a 
dream ; of course, I dared not follow her 
immediately. As I was stealing out of the 
bath-chamber, I was stopped by an at- 
tendant, whom I had difficulty of convin- 
cing, even by a handful of drachma, that 
I was a stranger, who had unwittingly 
made the mistake. When I was free, I 
saw it was too late to obtain the slightest 
traces of my unknown, and so I turned 
homeward, uncertain what to think of my 
adventure. The lady appeared to be about 
eighteen years old ; and Alkamenes, at his 
iest moment, might, perhaps, have 
her form, had the gods favour. 
ed him as they did me. Was she a He- 
taira of the first class, who, under the tu- 
telage of A frodite, enjoyed such liberty and 
at Corinth, as would not have been 
accorded to her in any other city of Greece ? 
or was she a young lady of condition, who, 
conscious of her c! s, in the overflow of 
a youthful mind, took this mode of ma- 
king a stranger expiate his offence? The 
next morning, as I was returning from the 
Lechezan harbour, I thought I saw one of 
the slaves coming towards me out of a myr- 
tle grove. We knew each other at the in- 


stant, though she showed herself better ac- 
quainted with my name than I with hers. 


© We know all your designs,’ said she, sa- 
luting me, ‘ and as my mistress is ac- 
uainted with your intention of quitting 
Corinth to-morrow, she desires you will ac- 
- a trifling remembrance of yesterday’s 
venture.’ It was an elegant little basket, 
wove with silver thread, which contained a 
lock of her golden hair, and a clasp of small 
ls. You can easily conceive, Cleoni- 
how eloquent the occasion rendered 

me, and how I tried to emulate all your 
persuasive powers to learn the name and 
condition of the lady: But in vain: the 
mischievous creature only laughed at my 
eee wees and all I could gain 

y my most earnest entreaties, seconded by 
a purse full of daricks, was a promise that 
she would meet me in the evening, that I 
might also leave a trifle which might recal 
me to the remembrance of her mistress. 
She -promised; but I waited for her in 
vain.’’ 

Leaving Corinth, untrammelled with 
any desires or affections which could 
alter his determination of prosecuting 
his travels and studies, Aristippus pro- 
ceeds to attend the Olympian | aro 
To a philosopher who maa eve- 
aything that does not directly or in- 

y tend to the “ useful,” and 
to the advancement of mankind, the 
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combat of boxers and of wrestlers— 
the competition of charioteers—and 
the emulation of Persians and Scy- 
thians, do not offer anything that can 
call forth other feelings than those 
of surprise mingled with contempt ; 
not so, however, the view of the Phi- 
dian Jupiter :— 

** I entered the temple, expecting to see 
a god of ivory and gold, sculptured by the 
hands of a great master; and yet I could 
no more prevent the awe and trembling 
which seized me, than others whom I had 
before ridiculed. The Nepeanyscéra Zeus 
of Homer immediately presented itself to 
me in the Phidian Father of Gods; and, 
for an instant, I really thought I saw the 
King of Heaven sitting on his throne, con- 
senting to the bequest of the weeping The- 
tis, and shaking Olympus as the Ambro- 
sian locks nodded on his immortal head.” 


Socrates, however, is the great object 
ofhisjourney ; his wide-spreading fame 
had gone through the whole of Greece, 
and made Athens the objeet of at 
traction. As our author is allowed to 
have caught the character of this won- 
derful man better than any modern, 
we shall present the first impressions 
of Aristippus in his own words :— 


* It would be difficult to describe the 
impression by which I was surprised, on 
first seeing this extraordinary man. My 
imagination had formed an idea, inde- 
pendent of my will, of how a person must 
look, in order to be Socrates ; and now I 
perceived, that among all mortals, Socra- 
tes was the last whom it suited. I stood 
there quite perplexed ; but I had scarcely 
been half an hour with him, when I was 
not only reconciled to the unexpected 
physiognomy, but fancied: no other ex- 
ternal could possibly have expressed his 
internal character either so directly or 
with such force as this very one. Picture 
to yourself a broad-shouldered corpulent 
old man, with a Silenus-head, bald al- 
most to the temples, and the fiery look 
of a genuine descendant of the heroes of 
Marathon and Salamis; and judge what 
a contrast such a figure must have been 
to the expectation of a young man, who, 
having heard of his far-famed wisdom, 
could not imagine him otherwise than 
with the head of a Pythagoras or a Solon. 
But the comprehensive understanding 
which dwells in that high forehead— 
broad, arched, and overhanging the bushy 
eye-brows; the mind that flashes from 
his well-opened eyes, as with a glance 
he seems to look into the bottom of your 
soul; the unequivocal expression of a 
firm, manly character, unacquainted with 
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fear or with weakness ; a constant cheer- 
fulness, and the ‘ good-will towards all 
men,’ which is so deeply marked on his 
countenance, obliterates in a few mo- 
ments the disappointment of a first im- 
pression. You feel attracted towards him 
more and more each instant; an unac- 
countable magic holds you in his circle, 
and you wish that you may never again 
be withdrawn from it. Do not be asto- 
nished, my friend, that I dwell so long 
on the physiognomy of Socrates, for I 
have made it my particular study during 
the six weeks I have been with him, and 
I am convinced that much of that extra- 
ordinary power and influence he possesses 
over everybody who comes near him, is 
in no small degree owing to it. During 
the time I have been with him, I have 
never seen him otherwise than cheerful 
and friendly; but Antisthenes assured 
me, it is impossible to conceive anything 
more terrible than the menacing counte- 
nance with which he drove back a troop 
who were about to seize the wounded 
Alcibiades before the walls of Potidca; 
and I assure you I can easily believe that, 
if he will, he can put on a look which 
would make a lion flee for fear. The rea- 
son of the very powerful impression which 
his good-natured countenance makes, no 
doubt lies in this, that we perceive the 
expression must be derived from the heart 
itself, and is not owing to any beauty of 
feature. The same may be said of that 
bantering expression, amounting almost 
to sarcasm, that lurks about the dolphin- 
nostrils of his turned-up nose, for it is so 
softened by the friendliness of his eye, 
and the good-hearted smile of his thick 
lip, as to retain merely that peculiar dit- 
ter-sweet irony, which.can neither be de- 
scribed nor imitated.—In a word, that 
extraordinary compound of. wisdom and 
simplicity, of seriousness and waggery, 
of equanimity and genial humour, pride 
and humility, good-heartedness and caus- 
ticity, which make him Sscrates, could not 
have been expressed in a regular physi- 
ognomy.”’ 

“ His mode of disputation, although it 
may be called ironical, differs very much 
from that which is usually understood by 
the term. Its essence egnsists in ap- 
pearing extremely simple (and here his 
physiognomy is just suited to his pur- 
pose) with those who either think them- 
selves superior to him, or are reckoned 
so by the public in general. Of such a 
class are the half-thinking rich members 
of the republic, and the Sophists. By 
this seeming naiveté you see, he easily 
gains a hearing, and at the same time an- 
nihilates all differences of rank, and fame, 
and condition. His antagonists are not 
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on their guard, consequently answer - 
more quickly and less carefully than if 
they had perceived the toils with which 
he is entwining them. He developes 
new questions out of their answers, and 
at last fairly reduces them to the dilem- 
ma of either denying their own asser- 
tions, or of admitting the most palpable 
absurdities. You will easily see that 
these advantages could not last longer 
than they were unknown to the generali- 
ty. In a town like Athens, where every- 
thing is carried on openly, the Sophists 
soon discovered that they had a cunning 
fellow to deal with,—one who was fully’ 
as well versed in all the subtleties of 
dialectics as they,—and found, that if 
they still meant to retain their credit for 
profound and mysterious knowledge, they 
must appear ten times more simple than 
Socrates himself. 

“ All that Socrates has gained by this 
mode of disputation, is the acknowledged 
hate of this class of philosophers, and the 
reputation of being a sarcastic old fellow, 
who never gives his rea] opinion on any 
subject—a reputation which I fear can- 
not but lead to something dangerous 
sooner 6r later.”” 


Our limits will not allow us to en- 
ter into all the detail of Aristippus’ 
views regarding Socrates ; for it is im- 
possible to compress this portion of 
the work, without materially injuring 
the effect of the picture. The lights 
and shadows are arranged with so 
masterly a hand, that to attempt to 
offer anything less thari the whole 
would neither be doing justice to the 
author nor to the character. We shall 
omit, therefore, the ingenious train of 
reasoning by which Aristippus at- 
tempts to show, that it was perfectly 
consistent with the Socratic mind to 
believe in the reality of the “ Demon” 
who was his constant monitor. We 
shall pass over, but with great regret, 
the long conversations between the 
comic poet Aristophanes and our he- 
ro, in which the whole machinery of 
the enmity between the poet and the 
philosopher is treated with the acumen 
and taste of one of the best writers 
and the profoundest scholars of his 
day, and shal] introduce our readers 
to no less a nage than the beau- 
tiful Lats, whom Aristippus is invited 
to see by a friend, whose villa adjoin- 
ed hers, in the island of Aégina. | 


** We found her in a capacious summer- 
house, surrounded by a little circle of you 
men, with whom she was evidently eon 
in a lively conversation. I could not dis- 
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tinguish her features at the distance I stood, 
but I could perceive that her dress was 
more simple than rich, more costly than 
glittering—light enough to satisfy a seul 
tor who would indicate every beautiful 
form, and yet so arranged, that even mo- 
desty h could find nothing there to 
blame. 

“ But judge my astonishment, when, as 
I advanced, I discovered in the lady be- 
fore me no other than her whom, three 
years ago, I had seen in so extraordinary a 
way at Corinth. It was with the greatest 
difficulty I could command myself, when 
she received me with so much ease. But, 
in fact, my emotions were not remarked, 
since they were not greater than those ex- 

i by everybody who saw Lais for 
the first time. 

** She seemed to me to have grown more 
beautiful in the three years which had 
elapsed, and altered just sufficiently to 

e me entertain some little doubt as to 
whether the lady befere me were indeed 
my Corinthean Anadyomene. 

*¢ She was evidently fuller, and the 
beauties of her magnificent form seemed 
but then to have reached their highest per- 
fection—to have just touched that moment, 
when the fulness of the hundred-leaved 
rose will not be contained in the swelling 
bud, but breaks forth with power to un- 
fold her glowing beauties to the morning 
sun. 

“ The dazzling splendour which sur- 
rounded her, together with the cold col- 


lected politeness with which she received 
me, increased my doubts. Although I felt 
almost sure that Lais and my Corimthian 
adventure were closely connected, I could 
not help stealing repeated looks, in order 


to confirm myself in so pleasant a truth; 
and a couple of glances, understood by me 
alone, at length destroyed the possibility of 
further doubt. I gave myself up with my 
usual thoughtlessness, or cheerfulness, or 
what you will, to the enjoyment of the 
happiest evening of my life; and I will 
bet, that Tantalus at the table ef Jupiter, 
was not half so happy as I m the saloon 
of this earthly ess, who, not content 
with the ambrosia and nectar of her beauty 
and wit, had laid land and sea, and the 
wers of a Corinthian cook, under contri- 
ution, to produce a feast which might 
have satisfied the palate even of a Sybarite, 
“ Aspasia, in her bloom, must have 
yielded the golden apple to Lais. In 
strength of intellect, she might have been 
her superior ; but in the brilliancy and va- 
riety of her powers, Lais is unique. The 
finest turns of light irony are as ready with 
her, as if she had been under the tuition of 
my old mentor. 
“* She loves to speak, and the happiest 
expression, and the just words, seemed ever 
on her lip.” 
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Lais now steps forth as the heroine 
of the-work. All the hints which an- 
tiquity has left us of her character, 
and of the intimacy which really ex- 
isted between Aristippus and her, are 
made use of and woven info 2 narra~ 
tive of intense interest. An admirable 
picture is drawn of the mode of life of 
that peculiar class of females to which 
Lais belonged. ‘The passion, or pas- 
sionate friendship, which exists be- 
tween Aristippus and her, is painted 
with as much art, and as much deli- 
cacy, as the subject will admit. It 
might have been purer; but then it 
would not have presented the real fea- 
tures of Grecian society, in the age of 
Pericles and of Alcibiades. The con- 
nexion between Aristippus and Lais, 
is just such as we have reason to be- 
lieve was the real one—** ixw acita 
Uy oux syouat.”” All the talent which 
she is supposed to ape is placed in 
the most pleasing light ; and the read- 
er is always rapt with the brilliancy 
of her wit, Ye the beauty of her 
charms. The ifieence which sur- 
rounds her—the circle of friends whe 
constantly attend her—men upon 
whom we now look with wonder and 
admiration—dazzle us so completely 
that the mind never recurs to the less 
pleasing realities of Lais’s situation ; 
and her tragical fate at length leaves 
no room for the caviller to point at 
the moral of a tale which is tok! with 
all that splendid glow of language and 
luxuriancy of imagination which al- 
ways characterizes Wieland. Letters 
on the works of the great artists, on 
public affairs, and, in short, on a va- 
riety of the most interesting topics, 
are exchanged between Lais, our hero, 
and their mutual friends; and it is 
difficult to say, whether the depth. of 
criticism, or the elegant ease with 
which it is conveyed, is most pleasing. 
Lais ‘at Iength resolves to proceed to 
Athens, under the feigned name. of 
Anaximandra, and as a supposed re- 
lation of Aristippus. Her object is to 
SEE and to converse with Socrates, 
We shall subjoin extracts frem various 
letters written from Athens to our 
hero, illustrative of Athenian man- 
ners. 

© I have been a fortnight at Athens, 
and not a single day has passed without 
my having seen, and spoken, with, your 
Socrates. Wherever I have been, there 
he was also. You smile,. Aristippus, at 
my simplicity, in supposing that 1 have 
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any influence in making Secrates do what 
he has been doing these forty years. He is 
to be found, you will say, wherever stran- 
gers resort. All very true, my good friend ; 
but it is @ very str piece of chance, 
that, for a whole week, he and I should 
constantly meet, and that he should always 
single me out to speak with; that he 
should wear sandals to his feet, and his 
best mantle ; and that he should descend 
into the. bath daily. Has he done all this, 
too, for the last forty years ? Take care, 
Aristippus, don’t destroy these pleasing 
fan , Or we shall not remain friends 
long. 

“+ I wish you could see how well I play 
the hostess.amid six or eight philosophers ; 


the youngest of whom bears the load of 


sixty winters on his back. I assure you, 
you would be yore of your new relation, 
could you see her disputing with such an- 
tagonists about the highest good, the prin- 
ciples of justice, and on the most perfect 
republic; and remark with what art she 
contrives to keep these dialecticians in 

order, and remove some of the dry- 
ness attendant on such speculations. * But 
if she does so, it is when the principal per- 
son is present; he whose piercing intel- 
lect, happy wit, and genial humour, make 
him the soul of our society. The most 
ungrateful material becomes pliable under 
his touch; and the light sympotical mode 
with which he treats the most difficult 
points of philosophy and knowledge, rivets 
the attention of all about him, without a 
possibility of ennui. 

“+ Give me joy, Aristippus. I have pass. 
ed a yhole morning with Socrates on the 
Acropolis, and alone ; for 1 do not reckon 
the good-natured Simmias of Thebes, and 
the elegant Cretobulus, as anybody; be- 
sides, they were polite enough to keep at a 
distance. We viewed all the wonders of 
that place, where the sublimest and the 
most beautiful works are collected, and so 
placed, that they appear to the astonished 
eye as parts of a magnificent whole. It 
seemed as if I had seen them for the first 
time, seeing them with Socrates. 

“6 We whiled away two hours under the 
Propyleon, in viewing the works of Phi- 
dias, Alkamenes, Myron, and Menon. I 
asked him in which order he would place 
artists, * Ask Ew own heart rather,’ re- 
plied he. ‘ In-that case, Phidias is the first.’ 
* Without doubt,’ he said, * in Phidias 
all the requisites of a great artist are to be 
found, “He is a Homer who composed in 
marble instead of verse. The whom 
he has sculptured, have manifested them- 
selves to him alone. Alkamenes strove to 
elevate human forms to divine. Both these 
have only left the inence of to 
Myron. And Menon, perhaps best 
of Phidias’ pupils, in comparison with 
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these three, is but a pupil still.” A Diana 
ress a wish to 
himself 


of Myron caused me to 
see the three Graces which 
had sculptured whena youngman. * They 
are not worth seeifig,’ he replied ; * I was 
never contented with them, and less now 
than ever, since I have seen your three 
graces.’ * Mine ?’ said I, ished, * it is 
true, I have three lovely maidens.’—* I do 
not speak of your maidens, beautiful Ana- 
ximandra, but of your own graces, and, asa 
proof that I neither flatter nor jest, I will 
be more explicit. Since I saw you, I have 
remarked three things, which distinguish 
you from all the beauties I have yet seen. 
The first, a scarcely pereeptible smile, that 
softly flows around your mouth, your eyes, 
and whole countenance, which never va- 
nishes, whether in silence or in speaking, 
sorrow or in joy. The second is a light. 
ness which pervades every motion and po- 
sition of your body. {n moving, you seem 
impelled without effort, and in repose you 
appear as if you were about to soar away 
into other regions; an elasticity of frame 
that never degenerates into lassitude, nor 
is to be confounded with activity, for it is 
only connected with the highest aspirations 
of a great soul.’ A sudden blush overspread 
my countenance, as he said this with such 
seeming sincerity. ‘ Good,’ cried he, ‘ here 
we have the third. That noble glow, the 
daughter of the tenderest feelings, takes 
away nothing from the elevated expression 
of your countenance, or from the consciouse 
ness of your own power, and is on that ac- 
count essentially distinct from the blush of 
childish or rustic embarrassment.’ 

* And new, friend Aristippus, we sat 
down under the olive-tree near the temple 
of Athene Polias, and Socrates began a 
long conversation on beauty and love, He 
took for granted, that both without virtue 
could neither reach their fulness of per- 
fection, nor be of any continuance. He 
proved, that beauty and goodness were the 
same; and virtue nothing more than a 
pure love for all that is and beautiful ; 
a love which, like the flame, is ever stri- 
ving upwards, which never finds repose, till 
it has attained to the highest good. And 
what think you he meant by all this? No- 
thing less than to convince me, that Na- 
ture herself had formed me to be a teach- 
er, a sort of priestess, nay, to be virtue 

ersonified, and that my unremitting ef- 
orts should be devoted to reach this end. 
I can’t detail the tenth part of the sub- 
lime things he said, but I remember his 
parting words—‘ If virtue could be visible, 
what other form would she take than thine, 
to draw all hearts to herself? It rests with 
thyself to show the world that she is visi- 
ble. Were Tyche to raise thee to reign 
over the earth, how little were that in 
comparison with the height to which thou 
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couldst elevate thyself by thine own power, 
Se anieong y real self, in order to 
fulfil the to which ‘beauty, such as 
thine, is destined.’ 

“‘ I think the three graces with which 
he had endowed me, came to my assist- 
ance at this moment. I laid my hand up- 
on his, and said, with an earnest smile, as 
the blood mantled on my cheek—‘ The 
place in which we are, and the visible 

of so many gods and heroes, 
fees filled you with power, Socrates. You 
speak like a prophet—like a god. I ama 
weak mortal, and yet a high ideal hovers 
over me, which, perhaps, I shall never 
realize. I hope that this morning’s con- 
versation will remain engraven on my 
heart.’ 

*¢ We went down into the city through 
the Propyleon, and I could not tefrain 
from taking off my garland, and crowning 
the statue of that great man, whose king- 
ly mind had raised Athens over all other 
cities in the world.” . 


Aristip and Lais are still at 
gina when Socrates is condemned 
todeath. Theauthor does not dilate 
on this part of the subject, but at 
once paints the effects of his death on 
the different personages whom he has 
brought in contact with the philoso- 

her ; and here no inconsiderable 
th of critical ability is displayed. 
e enmity which we have reason to 


believe actually existed between Plato . 


and Aristippus, affords an excellent 
opportunity for strictures on the philo- 
sophy and doctrine of the former. But 
here the personal feelings of the author 
himself are too apparent, and, however 
plausible his own views may be, we 
cannot say that his judgment is al- 
together impartial. 

The remarks occur in a md- 
ence between Lais and Aristippus, 
during a period of many years. The 
same feelings with which they first 
met, are retained by each to the last. 
Lais herself runs through her career 
like one who is devoted from the first. 

Possessing a depth of mind superior 
to the rest of her sex, with passion, 
and fortune under her own control, 
she scorns the lot which fate has 
ordained for females. Her extra- 
ordinary beauty and her talents secure 
her the homage of the young, the old, 
the rich, and the learned, and en- 

@ masculine strength and free- 
dom of mind which generates a pro- 
ionate freedom of action. While 


the whole world are fired by her 
charms, her own heart remains un- 
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touched, unsusceptible of other feel- 
ings than those of friendship. 

How is it possible to make such a 
mind destroy itself? Here our author 
has introduced an incident with con- 
summate art. 

Arasambes, a Satrap, related to the 
Persian monarch, rich beyond con- 
ception, and beautiful as a Mede, be- 
comes her devoted admirer. Neither 
his person, however, nor his unlimited 
devotion, wins her heart. At length the 
eclat of the connexion induces Lais to 
accompany him to Sardis, andit is now 
we observe an evident alteration in the 
texture of her mind. The unbound- 
ed means and great love of the Persian 
touches her heart only through the 
medium of her vanity. Not a single 
wish is left ungratified : nay, the most 
absurd fancies are immediately reali- 
zed. Removed from all the higher 
reseavee of the intellect, incapable of 

oving, her whole time is occupied in 
inventing new desires ; and the ener- 
gies of her nature are expended on the 
most worthless objects. The natural 
consequence is, that Lais becomes ca- 
icious. Theirksomeness of incessant- 

y seeking new objects of enjoyment 
in things which could not impart it, 
at length awakens earlier remembran- 
ces, and the memory of happier hours 
intrudes upon her. The summer-house 
at Zigina, the temple in which she had 
sworn eternal friendship with, Aris- 
tippus, her feelings amounting almost 
to ionate love for Aristippus him- 
self, at length induce her to leave Ara- 
sambes, and once more return to her 
own circle. This she effects easily. 
But she is no longer the Lais whose 
soul was formed to realize all that was 
noble and virtuous on earth. A sick- 
ly vanity has stolen upon her mind. 
Still, however, she retains the affection 
of Aristippus and her friends. The 
last blow which prepares us for the 
catastrophe is at length struck.—Aris- 
— marries and retires to Cyrene. 
The happiness which she sees enjoyed 
by her circle of friends, all of whom 
have now assumed the pleasurable 
cares of a family, bring her own deso- 
late situation strongly to her heart. 
She now sees, that from the beginning 
she was wrong in the choice of the path 
which leads to contentment. She now 
feels that the highest object an amiable 
woman should have, is to form the 
happiness of one man. In addition to 
the corroding pangs of her own heart— 
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the open language of her countrymen 
have decided to what class of feonales 
she now belongs. Her only resource is 
to retire from the public gaze, and to 
b gin the remainder of her days with 
those friends who still retain their 
wonted affection for her. While she is 
staying in the strictest retirement, a 
slay r offers hera young slave for 
sale. He ssoenthusiastically of his 

lishments that Lais is induced 
to see him. , the young slave, 
is presented, and nothing can exceed 
the impression which he makes on her. 
He does not appear more than twenty 
years old, with a form and countenance 
and be perp ay which would have 
served as a el for a Hermes. The 
bargain is immediately made, and the 
slave bought. From this moment, 
Lais, the cold, collected, beautiful Lais 


—she who like the Fi irits of Per- 
sian Mythology, had dwelt unharmed 
amid flames which she herself 


had created, now gives up her whole 
soul to the most mg ae love. 
Dorylas gets possession of her fortune 
and eee it in the commonest de- 
baucheries. It that he is an 


adventurer,who, having heard of Lais’s 
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wealth, coolly ge phe for a 
ing possession o person and pro- 
perty. Sunk in the opinion of the 
world—immeasarably fallen in her 
own, she rejects all the affectionate en< 
treaties of Aristippus and her friends 
to come and live with them. That 
erat which lad slumbered in her 

m during so many years, only to 
gather up all its energies to overwhelm 
every other and better feeling of her 
soul, will not allow ‘her to leave the 
man who is treating her with shame- 
less. i itude, and the grossest 
neglect ; and the only answer to them 
is contained in these few words, “‘ Fare- 
well, Aristippus and Klionidas—my 
friends—farewell ! Do not despise 
these two little myrtle sprigs which I 
send asa remembrance of poor Lais. 
They withered on her heart, and are 
consecrated by her tears. 

“‘ If I find rest on the shores of Pe- 
neus, you shall hear from me ; if not, 
let me live in your memory.” 

She is traced into Thessaly, is heard 
of in ere oe y she © 
disappears, e strictest inquiries 
a not afford the slightest alte her 
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Turs goes with my compliments, 
hoping you're in good health as I am 
at this present writing, thank God 
and St Patrick for it; and ’tisa wonder 
I was not hindered from writing to 
you at all at all. “ Arrah, man,” 
says Tim Sheedy,—he’s a publican 
next door but one to my little shop in 
Blarney Lane, “ arrah, man, put it out 
of your head,—you write to Kit North 
indeed !’—** And why not ?” says I; 
*€ sure I writes to Kit inson our 
member, and by the same token he 
promised me a tide-waiter’s place for 
voting for him—sure did not I write to 
Kitty Hutchinson ?” says 1 ; “and is 
not he a bigger man than Kit North; 
‘and does not he bother um in the 
Parliment-house ? and that’s more 
nor Kit North can say ; and did not 
he by the same token qoomere me to 
take off the tax upon leather, that I 

might have double profit on m 


shoes ?”—* Oh, but,” says Tim, “he’s 

a Libral—he’s one of the people him- 

self, as I may say, and so fond of us, 

when he wants to get our votes—now 
Vou. XVII. 
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Kit North is a different kind of man ; 
tis little he'll ‘be after minding what 
one of us could say to him.”——“I don’t 
know that,” says I ; “sure is not Cap- 
tain ODogherty, our co’ an, one 
of his favourites, and don’t they drink 
piveky geen and eat oysters for all 
the world like a jolly set of our own 
merry boys: and is not Bill Doghert 

of Mill-street my tenth cousin ? and 
who knows but he maybe the Captain’s 
cousin too; and is not that encourage- 
ment? I tell you what it is,” says I, 
** Tim,and I have it from a very know- 
ing gentleman that takes shoes from 
me, people are beginning to be tired 
of big words, and fine writing, that’s 
all smoke and palaver, and finds ten 
times more » aye, and. .more 
sense too, in Sawneys plain ‘broad 
Scotch, and Paddy’s honest Jrish 
brogue, for we tells the naked truth 


as it comes without any 
cloak or cireumbendibus. They yawn 
at others, but Jaugh at us, and 
faith I think they that have the laugh 


at their side are the cleverest fellows. 
Is not there the are Mr Nobody, 
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that everybody knows, that writes the 
Scotch novels as they call um, and 
what would he be, let me ask you, 
without his broad Scotch ?” i 
Sheedy gave up the point, and so here 
I am, y Pumps of Cork, writing 
for Blackwood’s Magazine in Edin- 
burgh. ‘* But why,” says Tim, “ do 
they call it a Magazine ? That’s the 
we have for keeping Gunpowder. 
hope they don’t blow up honest 
ple.”—** No,” says I, “<they never 
lows up honest people, and if they did 
atself, 
singed. 
*Tis long since I seed any pen about 
Cork in your Magazine—not since the 
time of Donelly the bruiser—poor fel- 
low, the whisky beat him at last, as it 
did many a betterman. But we had 
bad times since that, and a hungry 
belly is no joke. Our bankers first 
broke their neighbours, and then broke 
themselves—a short life and a merry 
one. Short indeed was the merriment 
of that time—maybe now that things 
are mending, we'd do better. We 
can’t much lengthen our lives to be 
sure, but it will be bad enough with 
us if we don’t contrive to make our 
merriment a little more lasting. 
What do you think now, Mr North, 
of our Paddy-bishops, as I call um? 
You thought, I suppose, they were a set 
of old humdrum foggies, doing nothing 
but fasting, and praying, and giving 
absolution, seldom seen in the world, 
and living like owls in an old chimly. 
You read Bishop Doyle’s answer to 
the Parliment questioners, and was 
not he a match for um? O he’s a 
jewel of a bishop! But between our- 
selves, you are not to judge all of them 
from emmy Perv He reads, as he 
says, every book, and, by my own soul, 
if he does, he goes through many a 
not very -dacent reading for a 
ishop’s s —I reads,” says 
he, “every book, and I would be glad 
to see all my people, poor as well as 
rich, educated, and able to read all 
books like myself.” Monam on Diaoul, 
but Kildaire and this country have 
very different bishops if that’s the case, 
for here our children can hardly get 
a book for love or money, but some 
m Catechisms and Saint’s Aves, 
and the like, and when we borrows any- 
thing better—whack—the priest whi 
it away from um, for fear they would 
mount upon it like a witch’s broom 
and ride post to the devil. To be 


we are a little too far off to be 
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sure, if reading would carry us there, 
the rev. fathers are very right ; but 
then sure it would be better to forbid 
learning to read, than to read. after 
having learned, which is just like say- 
ing to achild, My dear take a walk to 
get you ‘an appetite, and when he 
comes back, to give him nothing to 
eat. Some think Dr Doyle was quizz- 
ing his examiners, but as that is a 
word I am not up to, I leave it to your 
better judgment—lI believe it is some- 
— ike what we common people 
call humbugging. 

I told you times were mending with 
us, and trade growing brisk, and 
money growing plenty, but still we 
are not growing very rich, for want, 
as everybody says, of Carrto.. This 
is the word now in all mouths. 
Wherever I went, and I goes to all 
the speech-making places, I could 
hear of nothing but Cartror. We 
have a great many people here whose 

seems to be making speeches, 
though as yet they are not much the 
richer for it. There are attornies 
without clients, merchants without 
spe eapeaapens without customers, 

d doctors without patients— twould 
do your heart good to hear the fine 
speeches all of them are every day 
making about the good of the Nation 
and CaPiTo.. Sometimes a richer man, 
Jerry-Alchone,wouldslip in amongum, 
not use he much likes such com- 

any, but because he likes to be ma~ 

ing speeches—he is training for a 
parliment-man, they say. I hope it 
will thrive better with him than it 
did before— some credit he got, 
to be sure, but faith he paid dear 
enough for it. Well, Mr N., I was, 
as you may guess, mighty desirous to 
know what this same CapiroL was ; 
but, says I, I wont show my igno- 
rance by asking publicly. So I went to 
my cousin, Jerry Birch, the School- 
master, a learned man, you know— 
“Jerry,” says I carelessly, “‘ you're the 
bey that krows everything about the 
Carito..”—“ Faith and truefor you,” 
says Jerry, “for it has made a part of 
my study here in school these five-and- 
twenty years past—Oh it was a grand 
thing, the very bulwark of the great 
city of Rome in its best days—It was 
saved once by the cackling of geese.” 
Humpbh, thought f, this will be buta 
wildgoose-chase to me, I’m afraid—so 
I looked knowing, and said nothing 
but wished him good morning, wonder- 
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ing what the devil geese had to do with 
the city of Rome, and its Car1rot, and 
whether the Pope had any hand in it. 
But I was not long of finding out the 
secret. I was carrying home a pair 
of shoes to a very gentleman, a 
customer of mine, and, just as I got 
in, I heard him say to a gentleman 
that was going out, how very much 
richer E was than this country. 
“* Pray, sir,” says I, “ will you let me 
ask you why this country is so much 
poorer than En ?”—** There are 
many reasons,” says he: “ One is, 
that she wants Carrrox.”—“ I won- 
der at that, sir,” says I, “ for Iam sure 
she does not want geese.” —“ Geese !” 
says he, laughing, “ what have they 
to do with it, Paddy ?”—‘“* Why, was 
it not they that saved the Carrrot of 
Rome ?”——“ The Roman geese,” says 
the gentleman, “‘ did indeed good ser- 
vice, but we have some cacklers more 
likely to hurt than serve our CariTot.” 
— Why then, pray, sir,” says I, 
“‘ what is this Caritot they talk so 
much about ?”— In plain English, 
honest Paddy,” says the good gentle- 
man, “ it is neither more nor less thay 
plenty of money. A country that has 
quiet, honest, sober, well-educated, 
and industrious inhabitants, in time 
becomes rich, and has money to spare : 
this is called her capital. A country, 
whose inhabitants are ignorant, tur- 
bulent, and idle, must necessarily be 
poor ; and, until her character cm, 
will continue so.” I wished his ho- 
nour a good morning, and went home, 
very proud of being made a wiser 
man. 

Well, sir, this set me upon think- 
ing, for the more knowing a body 
grows, the more he sets his wit to 
work ; and that’s one reason why learn- 
ing is so useful : So then, says I, capi- 
tal is money, and they that have mo- 
ney may do great*things, if they know 
how to make a proper use of it. Devil 
a doubt about that part of the story. 
But how to come about all this here 
in Ireland—ay, that’s the rub; for 
if we wait till the people are all book- 
learned,and sober, andindustrious, and 
saving like the Sasinohs, by my soul, I 
believe, we'll be obliged to wait a long 
time. I don’t see the best among us, 
lords, and squires, and merchants, and 
all, much given to saving—most of 
um spends money as fast, ay, and 
faster than it comes. I’m sure I wore 
out @ pair of shoes going to one of 
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um, only for a little bill of fifteen shil- 
lings. - Now then, thought I, I be- 
s to understand what those great 
iends to Ireland, above mentioned, 
would be at, and ‘cute fellows they 
are. There's two ways of getting a ca- 
pital ; one is, the slow and sure method 
of making it themselves, as the Sasi- 
nohs r it—that would never an- 
swer the present purpose ; the other 
is, by persuading those that have mo- 
ney to spare, to to those that have 
none, and then the business is done at 
once. This is what my neighbour, the 
French master, calls doing things by 
a cow de mang; and a good milch- 
cow she is, devil a doubt of it, if one 
could catch her. Well, some little 
time agone, there was a knowing bit of 
an English spalpeen, Cropear, I think 
they called him, a famous hand at 
managing other people’s capitals ; so 
he and the others put their wise nod- 
dies together, promising as how they’d 
raise a million or two of money for 
the good of old Ireland, without an 
trouble at all at all. . Then they on: 
ed Fags meetings, and there they 
made fine speeches, and they coaxed 


many of the country squires, who 


know more of fishing for trouts than 
fishing for capitals, to join um ; for 
they said, Support us in getting the 
caso, 


and sure the profit will be your 

own ; ‘twill go among your tenants, 
and raise your rents, and every river 
that runs through your lands will be 
full of cotton-mills. We'll buy ships, 
and open a trade with the East Indies, 
and you'll all be as rich as nabobs, 
whoever they are. Ah! but says 
somebody, what will the East Indi 
Ping eB, qian! * Oh! damn 
the East India Com , says Cr 
ear. ‘ Damn the Teast Indva fom 
pany,” says Merchant Pennyless. 
** Damn the East India Company,” 
says Dr Slop of Cork. “ Damn the 
East India Company,” says Dr Bel- 
more from Clonakilty. the East 
India Company was a to all oa 
tents an to t 
light of ihe whe ilies’ ca all 
went on as smooth as you please, This 
Dr Belmore is rather a new comer, 
you must know—not a Paddy, but a 

oe Sn to the cause, being as 

ow he keeps a great many jennies 
spinning, and is so fond of um, they 
call him Dr Jenny in Clonakilty. He 
was, it seems, 2 in P 
and is said to be a hand at cut- 
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off legs and arms; but as such 
Hebe can't well be here, he 
wisely thinks it is his duty to increase 


rather than lessen the number. One 
good thing he learned there at any 
rate, and that was, to set @ proper 
value on the Catholie faith, which 
flourishes there, by all accounts, most 

ightfully. Devil a one dare say 
his life’s his own, for fear of the In- 
quisition ; no wonder, then, he’s such 
a friend to mancipation. 

Well, sir, the question now was, 
how to get this million or two; and 
all agreed that it must be by an Imru- 
TATION to Lord Liverpool. He holds 
the purse of England, it seems; and 
he was to be told that the money was 
wanting here, and that they could not 
do without it, and that they'd doctor 
it for him ; and, moreover, that they’d 
pay one per cent, I think they eall it. 
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Then, who was to head the Impura- 
Tron? “ I’m your man for that,” says 
Dr Belmore. ‘“ I’m an Englishman, 
and understands the lingo ; besides, 
Lord Liverpool must have heard of 
me when F was physicking the troops 
in Portugal, and keeping so many 
jennies spinning in Clonakilty ; and 
if that won’t do, I don’t know what 
will.” So what would you have of it? 
To London they went, and from Lon- 
— they or back i’ but, oe 

pened, they left the money behind. 
Tn afraid, My N., this is not, after 
all, the best way of raising a capital 
for Ireland. I'd be glad to have your 
opinion of it. Jack Boyle, he’s one 

our Cork wags, says, “ There's 
no catching old birds with chaff.” 1 
rests your obedient servant, 

Pappy Pumps. 








WE once more return to the affairs 
of Ireland, although we shrewdly sus- 
pect that our readers are heartily wea- 
ry of them. We shall, however, con- 
fine ourselves chiefly to one topic— 
that of Land-letting. We take up 
this, at the hazard of encountering the 
nausea of the public, because of its 
vast importance, because many be 
efroneous opinions are promulga 
respecting it, and because we do not 
hear that any effectual remedy is pre- 
paring for its evils. 

A Great deal has been said by many 
—and by ourselves as well as others— 

st the absentee landlords of Ire- 
fend. Although we have shown these 
ear but Hitt inerey we certain- 
agree in very little that is said against 
by their other assailants. Others 
think that they impoverish Ireland 
by ing their incomes out of it ; 
we think that they impoverish it in 
a totally different manner. Others 
think that if they dwelt on their es- 
hey would consume the produce 
poor neighbours; we think 
ey would do nothing of the kind. 
Others call upon them to expend nearly 

~ the whole of their money and time in 
‘their native country ; we call upon 
them to do things perfectly different ; 


we ask them to spend only a very in- 
considerable portion of both on their 
estates, provided always that they spend 


the remainder in England. These dif- 
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ferences of opinion lead us to imagine 
that we shall do some service to vari- 
ous newspaper-editors and reviewers, 
and to the “ reading public” of towns 
and cities, by giving some information 
touching the landlords of England. 

The mass of these landlords are ab- 
sentees from their estates the greater 
part of the year ; very many have es- 
tates in various parts which they per- 
haps donot visit once in two years ; bey 
consume literally none of the produce 
of the peasantry ; they spend only the 
most contemptible portion of their in- 
comes in the country. The great ma- 
jority of English villages never have 
a resident landlord, many have not 
even a resident clergyman, and the 
most exalted inhabitant is only a re- 

ble farmer. 

An English landlord, one of those 
whose tenantry, great and small, are 
in the first condition in regard to pros- 
perity, order, and happiness, is de- 
tained in London by parliamentary 
duties,’ or Y rare y, perhaps, seven 
months in the year. A portion of the 
remaining five he perhaps spends at a 
watering-place, or devotes to the vi- 
siting of friends. He spends two, three, 
or four months in the year on his es- 
tate. While there he grows his own 
corn and vegetables, keeps his own 
cows, rears his own poultry, and does 
not perhaps expend a penny in buying 
the produce of the peasantry. He of- 
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ten kills his own beef and mutton, and 
by this-rather injures than benefits the 
trade of the village butcher. The best 
of his groceries, &c. he perhaps gets 
from London, and the remainder from 
some neighbouring market-town; the 


village eannot meet his demands 
in point of quality, therefore he cannot 
have him for a customer. His clothes 
are got chiefly from London, or some 
es town ; efore the village tailor 
and shoemaker touch but little of his 
money. The females of his family can 
find nothing in the shop of the vi 

draper and mercer to suit them, there- 
fore they will not enter it. His very 
domestics have too much taste in dress, 
to think of looking for garments among 


the village vulgar. He brews his own 


beer, and gets his wine, &c., chiefly 
from the me lis. 

The money that this landlord ex- 
pends in the village amounts chiefly 
to this. He regularly employs a num- 
ber of labourers on his grounds ; in 
seasons when work is scarce, - _ 
temporary employment to such of the 
other village nidarets as cannot pro- 
cure it elsewhere ; he pays the school- 
master for the tuition of a certain num- 
ber of children ; he makes a plen- 
tiful distribution of broken victuals to 
the poorer families ; he gives every 
winter a certain portion of beef, coals, 
and warm clothing to the poor; in 
times of scarcity he supplies the food 
that the labourers’ families could not 
otherwise obtain. The whole of this 
is covered by a comparatively trifling 
sum, and the bulk of his income goes 
to the metropolis to be expended. 

The benefits of this iture are 
confined to the village in which the 
landlord resides ; to one village that 
has such a landlord, there are five or 
six in which no landlord ever dwells. 

It will of course be seen, that to 
place the Irish village on a level with 
the English one, it is not necessary 
for the Irish landlord to spend more 
than a small portion of his time, and 
a very contemptible portion of his in- 
come, on his estate, Now, while we 
would compel him, if we were able, to 
do everything whatever that the Eng- 
lish landlord does, we do not ask him 
to do a single thing beyond it. 

The benefits of this comparatively 
short residence and trifling expendi- 
ture are exceedingly great. In the vil- 
lage, industry never lacks employ- 
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ment, and want is not known. The 
landlord's servants. mix with the vil- 
lagers, dilate to them on what they see 
and hear in London, show off the man- 
ners and habits of the great, and do 
much for good manners and civiliza~ 
tion. His labourers are necessarily men 
of extremely good conduet, and they 
do much towards producing good con- 
duct in the other labourers, by example 
and friendship. Nearly every 
holder, labourer as well, as farmer, is 
his tenant ;. there is no middle-man ; 
the steward is not paid by a per-cent- 
age ; he has a yearly salary, and has 
no more interest in high rents than 
low ones; he is but a servant, and 
the landlord when he appears is the 
man of influence. Every cottage, as 
well as farm, would perhaps bear a 
heavy advance of rent ; would let for 
far more if let by competition. The 
influence of the lord is of course 
boundless ; he has only to speak to be 
obeyed. Character cannot be hid in 
small places, as in Jarge ones. The 
conduct of a villager is constantly un- 
der the eye of his neighbours, and if 
it be bad, the landlord is speedily made 
acquainted with it. The offender -is 
ee _ _? will not reform, 
e is discharged, in effect expelled 
the village. 4 
One invaluable benefit of the resi- 
dence is this. It brings the landlord 
into the midst of his tenants ; if they 
be distressed, barbarous, and immo- 
ral, he sees it with his own eyes; the 
connexion between them and himself 
forces itself on his attention; he is 
made acquainted with his power and 
obligations ; he cannot escape the con- 
viction that he is the great cause of 
the distress, barbarism, and immora- 
lity. He feels that he has the bread 
of those who surround him in his 
hands, and that their distress and bad 
morals are infamy. to himself. He 
learns to sympathize with them, and 
to them as men in whose wel- 
fare he has a deep interest. The pride 
which in London teaches him to em- 
bellish his residence, now teaches him 
to embellish his lands. Splendour he 
must have, and he eat have no splen- 
dour here befitting his rank, without 
highly cultivated farms, a respectable 
yeomanry, and moral, orderly, well- 
fed labourers. The reverse is to him 
disgrace and degradation. The land- 
lord who constantly lives at a great 





distance from his; tenants, who never 
sees their condition, who cannot hear 
their complaints, whose means of com- 
munication with, and influence over, 
them, are cut off by a third party, and 
whose personal importance and better 
cient and prejudices are not con- 

with their welfare, can scarcely 
be expected to take any interest in 
their circumstances and ter ; but 
he who spends a part of every year 
among them, cannot avoid taking a 
very deep interest in both. 

The landlord, in frequently com- 
maunicating with the better part of his 
tenants, gui their opinions and 
feelings ; he imparts to them much 
valuable information on public and 
social topics, which they in turn im- 

to the inferior ones. He stands 

at the head of the smaller gentry of 

the neighbourhood, whose incomes 

poten confine them constantly to it ; 

corrects their prejudices, and gives 

them conduct. He is to a very great 
extent the guide of society. 

Although the benefits of his expen- 
diture are confined to the village in 
which he resides, the benefits of his 
residence in other respects flow to 
the villages which have no resident 
landlord. The morals and intelligence, 
the good regulations and conduct, that 
emanate from him, spread through the 
country. He is a magistrate, and his 
influence with his less rich associate- 
magistrates, who are confined to the 
country throughout the year, is of 
great importance in keeping their prin- 
ciples and feelings in the proper place. 

We should be grievously afflicted 
to see the great English landholder 
pa meni on ac Cape even 

e might expend his whole in- 
come around him. We wish to see 
him in Parliament, acquiring in that 
great school a knowledge of the inte- 
rests of his country. We wish to see 
his high Secling», and principles, and 
deep stake in the public weal, opposed 
in the legislature to the fanaticism and 
cupidity of party-adventurers. We 
wish to see him mix with the body of 
which he is a member, to imbibe the 
noble sentiments that govern it. We 
wish to see the individual who takes 
so distinguished a part in the guidance 
of country society, spend a consider- 
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able part of the year in the metropo- 
lis, in order that he may enter much 
into the best company, have access to 
the best sources of intelligence, and 
become well acquainted with the 
world. 

We should be still more afflicted 
to see the Irish landholder dwell con- 
stantly on his estate. We wish to see 
the people of Britain and Ireland made 
one, and statutes alone will never 
make them so. We wish to seé Bri- 
tish oa. feelings, and habits, 
established in Ireland ; we wish to see 
the Irishman’s heart changed into a 
British one ; we wish to see the Irish 
agriculturists placed under that system 
which prevails in Britain. We there- 
fore wish to see the Irish landlords 
spend a considerable part of the year in 
London, in order that they may mingle 
largely with, and catch the spirit and 
habits of, the British ones, that they 
may become Englishmen in everything 
but birth, and that they may obtain 
the qualifications for establishing that 
in Ireland which we wish to see there, 
and which must be chiefly established 
by themselves. If they spend such a 
portion of the year in London, the 
must of necessity spend in it the bu 
of their incomes. 

It is, however, of the first import- 
ance, of the first national importance, 
that the landlords of both countries 
should dwell a part of the year amidst 
their tenants. 

We will now speak of the different 
systems of Land-letting, which pre- 
vail in the two countries, and of the 
differences in the construction and 
eondition of village society which these 
create. 

In some of the best-regulated coun- 
ties of England, a village* contains 
from six to ten farms, which compre- 
hend from 200 to 400 acres each.— 
There may be, perhaps, one that con- 
tains 600 or 1000 acres, but the gene- 
rality comprise about 300 acres. If the 
land be rich, the farms are smaller— 
if it be poor, they are larger. In this 
village, there are perhaps two indivi- 
duals who occupy only one hundred 
acres each, and two more who occupy 
only fifty. There are, perhaps, from 
three to six persons who own and oc- 
cupy small freeholds of from three to 





* We speak here of villages, the land of which is chiefly under the plough ; gra- 
zing farms are smaller. 
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six or — acres each. This compre- 
hends the whole land of. the village, 
except small gardens attached to the 
dwellings of the labourers. This di- 
vision of the land endures from gene- 
ration to generation ; it is scarcely ever 
altered.; no new farms are created, and 
the old ones are scarcely ever augment- 
ed or diminished in extent. We be- 
lieve the farmers would be the first to 

rotest against subdivision,even though 
it might be meant for the benefit of 
their own children, They know, that, 
however moderate rents may be, a man 
must occupy at least two hundred acres 
of reasona fs good land to be enabled 
to live comfortably, and to save a little 
money. While, therefore, the English 
farmer wishes one of his sons to occu- 
py his farm after him, he never dreams 
of its being divided between two of 
them. The population of the village 
consists chiefly of the farmers and their 
families, the yee sage 4 —. 
innkeeper, grocer, tailor, shoemaker, 
pores blacksmith, and their fa- 
milies, and as many labourers as the 
farmers, in pretty good times, can em- 
ploy, and their families. No new farm 
is ever formed, an additional cottage 
is scarcely ever built, an additional 
family scarcely ever comes, and the 
population-returns show that the po- 
pulation of this village rarely varies in 
number. 

In regard to rents, there are, as we 
have already said, no middle-men ; 
there are no agents empowered to de- 
mand any rent they please, and incited 
to exact the highest by being paid by 
a per-centage. The rent is, in the first 
instance, fixed, not by competition, 
but by the general rate of rents, which 
is commonly moderate, and which, on 
the estates of great landholders, is ex- 
tremely moderate. The new tenant of 
one of these landholders is placed on 
an equality with the old ones, although 
his farm would perhaps fetch double 
the rent, if let by competition. The 
rent thus fixed is rarely raised, except 
from a great and continued rise in the 
markets, and then the advance is small 
compared with that of produce. This 
applies ney to the estates of the 
great apd middling landholders ; there 
are many single farms, which are let 
at Rack-rent. 

We give the following description 
of Land-letting in Ireland, from the 
evidence lately given before Parlia- 
ment :— 
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From the evidence of F. Blackbutne; 
Esq., one of the King’s Counsel a 
pointed to administer the Insurrection 
Act in the county of Limerick. 

“ The population of the parts of the 
country where insurrections were most 
prevalent, is extremely dense. The pros 
perty is greatly subdivided, and the con- 
dition of the lower orders of the people 
is more miserable than I can describe it. 
The great increase of people, with other 
causes which I shall advert to more par- 
ticularly, had raised the rents of land in 
that part to a degree that was perfectly 
exorbitant. Land in that country, which 
is totally destitute of manufactures, ap- 
pears to me to have become (if I may use 
the expression) a necessary of life. The 
common mode of livelihood speculated 
upon in that country, is the taking of 
land ; of course, in proportion as the po- 
pulation multiplied, the demand for land 
increased ; and that combined with the 
extravagant prices of all species of agri- 
cultura] produce, had raised land to aprice 
beyond anything which we can call its 
intrinsic value. The subdivision of land 
was also produced by speculations of a 
political kind; the consequence of this 
was, that land appeared to me to stand, 
generally speaking, at a rent which it was 
impossible for the tenant at any time to 
pay, reserving the means of decent sub- 
sistence. 

“Is the peasant an occupier of land ‘in 
general ? 

* Generally, I believe, he is, and to a 
very small amount. The whole of his 
tenement is generally in tillage; the great- 
er part of it is occupied in the growing 
of grain of some kind ; part of it is occu- 
pied in producing potatoes, and these po- 
tatoes form his sole support. I was cre- 
dibly informed, that in general the lower 
orders have not milk. The corn is, of 
course, sold ; the peasant generally has a 
pig or two, and a few fowls. The rent is 
paid by the grain, the price of the pig, 
and the eggs and fowls which are reared 
about the house ; and I believe, generally 
speaking, that the peasant never eats a 
morsel of bread from the beginning to the 
end of the year. They scarcely ever have 
any bedding except straw; and it appears 
to me that the family are huddled together 
without any distinction -of age or sex, and 
often with scarcely anything to cover 
them. ‘ 

** How do they cultivate land? 

“ They cultivate the land by the mem- 
bers of the family, who are quite sufficient 
to cultivate it in the way in which they 
are accustomed to cultivate it. As to 


implements of husbandry, the occupiers 








of these small tenements in general have 
none ; the plough and barrow are usually 
borrowed for the occasion. 

“ Ts it your opinion, or is it not, that 
the rents, at present reserved in that part 
of the country (Limerick, ) are exorbitant 
Tents? 

“ I believe the rents are a great deal 
too high, and such as the vast population 
upon it cannot afford to pay, and subsist 
themselves in decency and comfort. 

Will you state whether it has come 
to your knowledge that the practice, ge- 
nerally speaking, is for absentee landlords, 
in directing their agents to collect money, 
for the agents to be paid at a per-cen- 
tage upon the collection ? 

“TI believe that the agents are gene- 
rally paid by a per-centage. 

“ Then it becomes the interest of the 
agent to collect as muchas possible from 
the tenantry ? 

“ So it would appear. 

“ The system of middle-men isnot much 
more prevalent upon absentees’ estates 
than upon those of residents ? 

“ T believe it is. 

* Do you conceive that the rent of the 
occupying peasant is much diminished by 
holding directly from the principal pro- 
prietor, instead of from the middle-man ? 

“I should think it is.” 


From the evidence of Maxwell Black- 
er, Esq., King’s Counsel in Ireland. 

* Generally speaking, before the evic- 
tion of the interests of the middle-men, 
show many middle-men generally inter- 
vened between you and the actual occu- 
piers of the soil in any particular place ? 

“J do not think I could state that com- 
pletely. 

“ Was it frequently the case that there 
were three or four? 

“ Yes. 

“Can you give the Committee any ge- 
neral idea of the ratio of rents you have 
observed in these instances, as compared 
with those they had been in the habit of 
paying to the middle-men, before you ejec- 
ted those middle-men ? 

“ They paid considerable profit to the 
middlesmen ; for instance, if the middle- 
man paid me L.500 a-year, he expected 

. to get between L.700 and L.800 a-year 
from his tenants. When I ejected the 
middle-man who paid me L.500 a-year, I 
took at first the L.500, and afterwards 
they complained it was too much ; and 
not being a judge myself, nor living in 
the country, I consulted gentlemen there 
as to what the value was, and I then re- 
duced it probably to L.400, so that I got 
less from the occupying tenants than the 
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middile-men before had been able to pay 
me during the war time. 

“ Were the middle-men who paid you 
the rent generally actually resident in the 
country ? 

“ I believe some were, and some were 
not; I do not know which would form 
the majority. 

“ Have you any doubt that the. mid- 
dle.man, who was the lowest in the series, 
and in immediate communication with 
the tenant, exacted from them the ut- 
most possible shilling that he could ? 

“ T have no doubt about it. 

* Supposing you allowed the middle- 
man to run into arrear three or four years, 
might it not so happen, that he had pre- 
viously distrained on the person on whom 
you actually distrained ? 

It often did. 

* So that where there were three in- 
tervening tenants, the immediate occu- 
pier might have had four distresses ? 

* He might. 

* It would be very satisfactory for the 
infermation of those who are unacquaint- 
ed with the circumstances of Ireland, if 
you would state the manner in which the 
number of tenants becomes multiplied, 
and the land subdivided, without the per- 
mission of the proprietor of the soil. 

‘¢ Whenever a tenant gets a farm, if 
he has a family, as he generally has, the 
farm is subdivided amongst his children ; 
generally the sons get a share, and often 
daughters, when they get husbands, get 
a portion of the land; and, in like man- 
ner, it goes on, those sons’ sons come 
and require provision, and it is subdivi- 
ded again amongst them.” 

Major G. Warburton states in his 
evidence, that in the county of Clare, 
the peasantry, the actual cultivators, 
occupy on the average from one to two 
acres ; he represents them to be in the 
lowest state of wretchedness. 

A more horrible system than this, 


whether we look at the occupier, 
landlord, the government, or the coun- 
try, could not be imagined. It is ex- 


traordinary that such a mode of let- 
ting should have got allied with such 
a mode of subdividing, to scourge the 
same people. Either would alone have 
been a sufficient plague. 
It is easy to see that some of the 
tions were meant to elicit from 
these who gave evidence a defence of 
the middle-men. Certain of the poli- 
tical economists have long been the 
ions of these middle-men, and 
have called all that hasbeen said against 
them idle prejudice. These persons 
9 








|. 
retain their opinions in thie face of this 
evidence, and of course the middle-men 
have champions still. Political econo- 
my is an science. 

Burke said most truly of farming— 
“ The trade is a very poor trade ; it is 
subject to great risks and lesses. The 
capital, such as it is, is turned but once 
in the year ; in some branches it re- 
quires three years before the money is 
paid.” —* Tt is very tare that the most 
prosperous farmer, counting the value 
of his quick and dead stock, the in- 
terest of the money he turns, together 
with his own wages as 4 or over- 
seer, ever does make twelve or fifteen 
per centum on his capital,”—‘ ‘The 
trade of a farmer is, as I have before 
explained, one of the most precarious 
in its hy cmig i the most liable to 
losses, and the least profitable of any 
that is carried on. It requires ten times 
more of labour, of attention, of skill, 
and, let me add, of good fortune also, 
to carty on the business of a farmer 
with success, than what belongs to any 
other trade.” 

This, notwithstanding the time that 
has elapsed since it was written, is still 
most applicable to the trade of the 
farmer. . 

The political economists octasional- 


PI raisé an immense outcry because 
e land in this country belongs to a 


comparatively few people. They can- 
not endure the law of primogeniture 
and entails ; a very large estate they 
regard as an abomination. Oh! they 
exclaim, that the land were divided 
and owned, in small lots, by the pea- 
santry ! What abundance atid happi- 
ness would every family draw from its 
fivé, ten, fifteen, twenty, or thirty 
acres! Here, as in too many other 
cases, economists attack one of 
the main pillars of England’s oe st 
rity. We do not quarrel with these 
people because they are theorists, al- 
though: we venerate very highly prac- 
tical men, but we quarrel with them 
because they bi upon erroneous 
theory,—because they reason from as- 
sumptions which are perfectly false. 
If a tradesman | business in @ 
town, he can only buy and sell at the 
market price ; he must have business 
sufficient to employ him, and his sales 
must reach a certdin amount, or he 
must starve, So a farmer must not 
only occupy land, but he must occupy 
a certain extent of land, ‘to obtain a 
Vor. XVII. 
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stifficiency of bread. He must have 
as much as will employ lim, and 
enable him to keep a couple of horses 
to draw his plough : he must have at 
least forty or fifty acres. If a. man buy 
and ocr By fifty acres of land, the 
price and the capital necessary for cul- 
tivating it atidunt to perhaps from 
1500 to 2000 pounds. Such a capital, 
in most cases, would énable the trades- 
mani to fare sumptuously, and to rea- 
lise 4 handsome fortune ; but he who 
vests it in land must work as hard as 
a labourer, he must taste no delicacies, 
he must have ho wine, lie must very 
seldom sip spiritous liquors, and ho- 
nest John Barleycorn must only reach 
his lips as a rarity ; he must provide 
his family only with plain, homely 
food and clothing, or he cannot main- 
tain thé balance between income and 
expenditure, If he save a little money 
for his children, he must deprive him- 
self of everything save the plainest 
necessaries. If a man occupy fifty 
acres at a moderate rent, saving is out 
of the question ; and the best that he 
can look for is, a very scanty mainte- 
nance for himself and his family, 

If a man oot eee ten, twen- 
ty, or even thirty acres of tillage land, 
it will do little more than half employ 
him; it will not enable him to keep 
horses to work it, and it will not sup- 
port him. If he be willing to work 
as a labourer when it does not call for 
his attention, he can perhaps procure 
no employment ; he is, however, ge- 
nerally too proud to do this, and there- 
fore he d 3 into an idle sloven. 
He sinks into penury, and m 
by little and little, until at last, hi 
land slips from his fingers. Ifa hus- 
bandry labourer, in England, have 
twenty or thirty acres of arable land 
bequeathed. to him, he seldom thinks 
of ocoupying it himself, because he 
knows it will not afford him a liveli- 
hood. He sells or mor it, and 
takes a good-sized farm with the mo- 
ney. As to merely occupying so small 
a quantity, without any other employ- 
ment, it is not to be thought of. The 
sthall parcels of in 
are therefore, almost alw: 
by the na y. the 
he Yarenete &c, The trade 
land’ together furnish that livelihood 
which see com furnish singly. 
Tn speaki e agricultural popu- 
lation of Boland, ‘ must always be 

4 
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remembered that it cannot subsist, like 
that of other countries, on rye or bar- 
ley bread, roots, and vegetables ; it 
must have a sufficiency of wheaten 
bread, beef, and bacon. The morsel 
of land, therefore, which would main- 
tain the agriculturist of another coun- 
try, would starve the English one. 

Ye the economists would only begin, 
as they ought, at the beginning,—if 
they would use arithmetic a little 
more, and rhetoric a little less,—if 
they would calculate how much a fa- 
mily must expend in food and raiment, 
how much labour a certain number of 
acres will employ—and how much 
profit these acres will yield—they 
would not blunder as they do. As 
matters are, many of them speak as 
though the farmer’s clods could be 
changed into gold and silver at plea- 
sure,—as ‘though a man can never 
want work, money, or bread, if he 
only a few acres of land. 

If the land of England were divided 
among the peasants in lots of two, five, 
ten, fifteen, twenty, and thirty acres 
each, it would be prodigiously over- 
je led ; it would not do more than 

alf employ its population ; there could 
be no accumulation of capital; it 
would not supply the occupiers with 
necessaries ; at every death, the land, 
if not entailed, would have to be sold, 
or subdivided into acre and half-acre, 
allotments for the benefit of the de- 
ceased’s children. There would be 
none able to buy save the larger pro- 
prietors and the rich traders, and these 
would buy to-again form large estates. 
If the land were thus divided to-mor- 
row, the mass of the peasantry would 
sell their allotments the day after, if 
they could only take good-sized farms 
at a moderate rent with the money. 
They would do this from the know- 
ledge, that if they occupied their por- 
tions they would starve, and that if 
they rented good farms they would 
live comfortably and save. 

Nothing could be more absurd than 
the mp oh vite has often been got 
up in late years, by ignorant people, 
because the small Shopirletors and oc- 
cupiers melted away, and their land 
passed to large ones. The change was 
a very natural and beneficial one; it 
resulted from. the increase of capital 
and know The small proprie- 
tor saw that it was more profitable 
to be the tenant only of a large farm, 
than to be both owner and occupier 
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of a small one, therefore he sold; 
the small occupier saw that it was 
more profitable to occupy much than 
a little; he could generally borrow 
money of his neighbours, and he there- 
fore constantly laboured to increase 
his quantity of land. The small pro- 
prietors thus sold ; the small occupiers 
abandoned, to obtain good-sized farms; 
the death of either threw their land 
upon the market, from the inability of 
their children to retain it ; both own- 
ers and occupiers saw that it was their 
interest to divide the land into farms 
of good magnitude, therefore it was 
thus divided. The present division 
of land in England is, we think, the 
best one possible; it preserves the 
land from being overstocked with in- 
habitants ; it cultivates it in the hest 
manner, with the least number of 
hands ; it keeps, generally speaking, 
the population fully and regularly em- 
ployed ; it extracts from the soil the 
eatest quantity of produce at the 
east cost. It is the most beneficial 
one to landlord, farmer, and labourer, 
but, at any rate, to the two latter. 
Land, in this country, from reasons 
which must be obvious to all, pays far 
less interest than afiy other description 
of Property. This has an inevitable 
tendency to form it into large masses, 
and throw it principally into the hands 
of rich men, in respect of ownership. 
A little of it absorbs a large capital, 
and returns scarcely any income. Few 
but rich men think of investing their 
money in it, and none but rich men 
can afford to let good farms. Our land 
belongs, in a considerable degree, to a 
comparatively few individuals, whose 
estates and incomes are enormous ; and 
this forms the chief source of the pros- 
perity of Britain’s agriculture. It is 
principally owing to this that the coun- 
try abounds with agricultural capital, 
that it possesses a numerous, intelli- 
gent, and respectable yeomanry, that 
its village-traders and country towns 
flourish, and that its husbandry la- 
bourers generally live as well as the 
farmers of most other countries. The 
land of some of these individuals only 
pays one and a half, or two per cent. 
upon its value. None but men of im- 
mense fortune could afford to let land, 
or, in other words, to lend money at 
so low a rate, could resist the tempta- 
tions that continually surround them 
to raise their rents, and would sacrifice 
their own incomes to benefit their 
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tenantry. The test proprietor is 
commonly the best, and the smallest 
the worst, landlord. The owner of 
one hundred farms lets very good ones ; 
the owner of fifty lets moderately good 
ones; the owner of ten allows his 
tenants to live comfortably ; and the 
owner of one generally hungers, and 
often ruins the occupier. 

With us, 5000, 10,000, 15,000, 
20,000, or 30,000 acres, have often 
only one landlord to support. A trifling 
rent will therefore supply him with a 
princely income. The case would be 
widely different if every 300 or 1000 
acres had to support a separate land- 
lord ; most rents would then be doubled, 
and the increase in them would be 
taken from the incomes of the farmers 
and their labourers. A farm of 300 
acres, now, has perhaps to contribute 
only one-fiftieth part of the landlord’s 
revenue: if it be in tillage, and do 
not consist of very strong land, seven 
horses, and six men and boys, with 
the farmer, his wife, and a female ser- 
vant, can work it, with the addition 
of a few extra hands in harvest. In- 
cluding the farmer’s family, and his 
labourers’ families, perhaps, on the 
average, about fourteen men, women, 
and children, draw their'support from 
its cultivation. If this farm were di- 
vided into lots of fifty acres each, 
twelve horses would be kept to work 
it, and it would have to support, on 
the av » about twenty-seven or 
thirty so If it were divided into 
lots averaging about twenty acres each, 
fifteen horses would be kept to culti- 
vate it, and it would have to support 
from sixty to seventy souls. The pro- 
bability is, that the subdivision would 
reduce the quantity of produce. The 
poverty of the occupiers would not 
permit them-to purcliase that manure 
which even our lands call for, and 
which it now commonly gets. 

The trade of the farmer is the poor- 
est of all trades, and it differs in almost 
every particular from all other trades. 
The tradesman of a town can always 
procure a shop, and, to a certain ex- 
tent, command business; he can go 
round to solicit customers, and gain a 
connexion by underselling: as his ca- 

ital increases, he can increase his 
usiness ; if he have more than his 
retail trade requires, he can send out 
a traveller, But if the farmer wanta 
farm he knows not where to look for 
it ; if he procure one, the extent of his 
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business is bounded by his number of 
acres: if his capital increase, he can=- 
not employ the increase on his farm, 
he cannot obtain another rood, and 
therefore it adds little to his profits. 
The articles of the tradesman are sel- 
dom of a perishable character ; those 
of the farmer are all so, and the risks 
are such as no wisdom and foresight 
can guard against. The tradesman 
can almost always obtain the same 
rate of profits: the farmer has little 
command over the market ; and, how- 
ever his rent or expenses may be in- 
creased, he cannot aps add any- 
thing to the price of his i 
tradesman’s business is his own ; he 
can conceal his gains, and if it even 
be known that these amount to annual 
thousands, no one can interfere with 
him. But the farmer is always at the 
mercy of the landlord ; this landlord 
can ascertain the amount of his profits, 
can raise his rent so as to deprive him 
of them, and can take from him his 
farm. If the tradesman be turned out 
of one shop, he can immediately take 
another ogeety sles but if the 
farmer be discharged, he is perhaps 
for years out of business before he can. 
procart another farm, and then it must 

one of those that are let by compe- 
tition, and above their value. Farms 
are generally so scatce that a farmer 
will submit to any advance of rent that 
will not starve and ruin him, rather 
than quit. 

A tradesman who has business for 
a capital of twelve hundred pounds, 
Ss . himself and his putt in the 

t; he gives wages to his shopman 
that enable him to appear as a gentle- 
man ; he has frequently ’. par- 
ties ; he keeps an excellent table, and 
consumes much malt liquor, a good 
deal of spiritous liquors, and no little 
wine. He nevertheless. saves three 
hundred per annum, and often more ; 
his profits and savings annually in- 
crease. If a farmer occupy three hun- 
dred acres, they require a capital of 
twelve hundr ds. He does not 
expend one-fourth of what the trades- 
man cn gua in dress, visitors, liquors, 
&c. e et he thinks himself fortu- 
nate i 


e can save, in a term of 
years, about one hundred or one hun- 


dred and fi junds per annum. If 
he lived ke ae traders he would 
scarcely save a penny. Were he both 
owner and occupier of the farm, he 
would have twelve or fourteen thou- 
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Sand pounds employed, and yet his 
Saeudt tenes would not eked four 
hundred or five hundred pounds, even 
though he should live at one-fourth 
of the expenses of the tradesman. 
Were land to pay the same profits to 
owner and occupier that general trade 
$s, wheat would always be five or 
 peandls per quarter, and other pro- 
duce in proportion ; the whole profits 
o nie those of reget oe big 
jointly, greatly below those o: 
tele: We teSeiniond this to the at- 
tention of the people who are at this 


moment setting up an uproar against 
what they call The high rices ean, 
and the monopoly of 


agricultu- 


As the owner and occupier have to. 
ide between;them much less profit 
thanghe tradesman obtains for himself 
pe tae an bay a content 
with a very trifling share, the occupier 
would aie: ‘ave’ shilling. If the 
former did not possess an immense in- 
come, and of course an immense estate, 
he could not be so; and if his heart 
were not the noble one, the real Bri- 
tish one, that it is, he would not be 
so. Whatever his income may be, he, 
has no. occasion to be satisfied with 
low rents. If he chose to let his land 
by competition, and, to take all that he. 
could obtain for it, he might monopo-. 
lize every penny of the profits, Our. 
land is so fully occupied, and a vacant 
farm can so rarely be met with, that a 
ord may, at almost any time, ob- 
in the last shilling of rent that will 
tot absolutely ruin the tenant—he 
may, very often, obtain that shilling 
that will absolutely ruin the tenant. 
the principle of: supply and demand 
govered the ts of farms, our, agtis 
culture mond speedily be involved in. 
ruin, The princely liberality of the 
great landholders operates beyond their 
own estates. They regulate, to,a great 
extent, the general rate of rents. 
smajlest proprietor will not let so 
cheaply as they do; his common ex- 
cuse is, he cannot afford it; but their 
low rents have a mighty effect, in, pre- 
venting hi sen. Det very, Be yd 
tant. y. eat I; *. 
ers enjoy t ae Maouiheat fortunes—. 
long may their immense estates remain, 
out a single reod being subtracted 
from. them! We breatlie the salad; for 
the sake of our country. Well.would. 
it be for the country if it knew. how, 
much it owes them in respect of wealth, 
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morals, order, and happiness—of cha- 
racter, high feeling, glory, and great. 


ness. 
The less the land has to pay to the 
landlord, the more it will be able to 
pay to the cultivators ; the fewer land- 
ords it has to maintain, the better able 
it will be to maintain the farmers and 
their Iabourers, We have said, that 
if the soil of England were divided 
among small proprietors, owning from 
300 to 1000 acres each, rents would 
of necessity, .in many cases, be dou- 
bled ; they would in some be trebled. 
This advance could not be paid by 
even the whole of the farmers’ present 
profits, He would, of course, be com- 
pelled to deprive himself of many 
things that he now regards as neces- 
saries, and to starve his labourers. He 
would be able to save nothing to set 
his children forward in the world, and 
to enable one of his sons to succeed 
him. At his death, his farm would 
have to Oe divided. Subdivision and 
ovyer-peopling must inevitably flow- 
from ren aa will not enable the far- 
mer to inake moderate savings. Now, 
in Ireland, it appears that compara~ 
tively smal] estates have to maintain 
four or five landlords, putting the 
tithes out of the question. For every - 
acre of these estates, the cultivator has 
practically to pay four or five different 
rents to different landlords, Only one 
of these landlords has any interest in 
the welfare of the, occupiers and the 
condition of the property, and he 
perbaps never sees either. The other 
three or four have no interest, save.to 
sponge from, the cultivators the last 
penny, in. their power. When the ag- 
nots nats cy 89 panels it, 
may easily be suppos at these four 
or five landlords lay their fingers upon, 
every farthing that can by any, stretch 
of language be called: a, part of these 
profits. They get every grain of corn, 
and every head of eile; the very 
poultry cannot escape them, The-cul- 
tivators have not even bread and wa- 
ter left them; they have only potatoes. 
and water ; they have just what will 
keep them from perishing, and nothing 
ore. 


m 

_ Under such a;system, a farmer may, 
commence with a good capital, and.a 
farm_of; good extent, and. still, if his 
psi wear out, his-cattle die, or his 
corn be.destroyed. by the weather, he 
knows not, how to replace them, He 
can lay by nothing for casualties. He 
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can save nothing to educate his sons 
for trade, or to establish them in trade. 
At his death, his property is divided 
among his children, and of course not 
one of them can take his farm ; it has 
to be divided likewise. These chil- 
dren can neither increase: their capital 
nor land, and therefore, when the: 
die, both have farther to be divided. 
Capital is thus continually divided and 
imini until at th it wholly 
vanishes ; and the land is continually 
divided, until at last it is cut into the 
smallest portions practicable. While, 
spa - al 300 ae of 
land contribute only a trifling share to 
the income of one Tandlord. and are 
perhaps only burdened with about 
fourteen in their cultivation ; 
300 acres in Ireland have to pay rent 
to two, three, four, or five landlords, 
all of whom, save one, have an inte- 
rest in exacting the utmost penny they 
can get ; and after these landlords have 
ot all they can obtain, the 300 acres 
ve then to support 200, 400, or, at 
two acres to a family, 600 souls. 

It is to us astonishing that.the land 
can by any possibility be made to s 
port so. many people; but it is still 
more astonishing that any man. can 
be found in Great Britain to vote for 
the retention of all the landlords. Ire- 
land must, be an incomprehensible 
country, if the annihilation of all of 
them save the one who. has an interest 
in the weal of the tenantry and the 
good. cultivation of the estate, and if 
the reduction of rents from4hbree, four, 
or five pounds, to fifteen, twenty; or 
twenty-five shillings. per acre, would 
not. benefit the peasantry. If the 
wretched Irish. cultivator, who sleeps 
upon. straw, and, never tastes bread: or 
animal food, would not: be greatly be- 
nefitted by having to pay for his,three 
acres. only three, ins of . ten. or, 
twelve pounds-——by having practically 
an ion made to his income of se- 
ven: or nine pounds annum—he 
must differ marv y from all other 
human cultivators. 

Some questions were put to,the Par- 
liamen witnesses, as to whether, 
the middle-men would. not be a bene- 
ficial race, if they should: be content 
with moderate rents, should. build 
comfortable dwellings, for. the cultiva- 
peed We oper but. me at oe 

implicity of suchquestions. The mid- 
dle-man takes land for no other earthly 
purpose than, to, make. all the money 
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is ne “ee, a rae 
it. is means 
family, an lke all othe 
gets 


question ; a man has onl 
to look.at Ireland to find itdecided by 
the most ing facts. 

But it is said, that the middle-men 
are of some value. in maintaining or- 
der.. This is no.doubt partly true; 
that would be a fearful plague, indeed, 
which should yield, nothing but un- 
mixed calamity. But it is only true to 
a certain extent. If they restrain tur- 
bulence with the one hand, they feed 
it with the other. . The witnesyes as- 
cribe the turbulence in a great mea- 
sure to excessive rents, want, and ig- 
norance ;.and this, in reality, is aseri- 
bing it in a great measure to the mid~ 
dle-men. But no one dreams that the 
annihilation of the. middle-men is ail 
that is called for ; it.is only one of a 
series of necessary measures. The mid- 
aaa agg must —o rmerseamngee 
order, replaced by a yeo: ; 
no, yeomanry can. be ened while 

exist. So long as they have the 
land. in their hands, it will be inspos- 
sible for the eultivaters to increase 
their capital, or rather to. acquire any. 
If the soil of Ireland were now di 
ded into. good-sized farms, and oecu» 
ied by a respectable yeomaury, ano» 
er generation or two would see it in 
its present, state, if the middle-men 
had the letting of it. Ireland: cannot 
possess both middle-men and a ad 
manry ; nnttinenation is,— Whi 


possess 

We, of course, hold,,that:in the first 

place, the land, putting from before us 
the tithes, d: be: reli 


e! great will 
able him to be; setisfied with:moderate 
rents, and whose charecter, pride; dig« 
nity, and. ilections, are, . when 
things 


have any faith in political: i economy. 80 

long anit holds the contrary. oa 
The burdens.of the land: would; b 

this alone, he: considerably lightened 
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In the second place, it should be as far 
as possible from all but neces- 
sary cultivators. Economy in labour 
is-quite as essential in agriculture as 
in trade, although the economists seem 
to think the contrary. The waste of 
labour appears to be so enormous in 
Treland as to mock calculation. In 
England, a farmer and his wife, if 
they doa moderate share of the lighter 
work, with ene female servant, three 
men, two boys, and a little occasional 
t eight men, women, 
and boys in all—can cultivate a farm 
of 300 acres. In Ireland, to allow six 
acres to each occupier, 300 acres have 
upon them fifty men alone, and per- 
haps nearly 150 men, women, and 
boys. ‘To allow two acres to each oc- 
* eupier, 300 acres have upon them 150 
men alone, and perhaps 450 men, wo- 
men, and boys. We here of 
those inhabitants of the soil only who 
are able to work. The excess of la- 
bourers in Ireland only causes the 
land to be the worse cultivated. When 
we look at the descriptions which are 
iven of Irish agriculture, we have no 
Soubt that a good English or Scotch 
farmer would make the land yield dou- 
ble of what it yields at present ; we 
have no doubt, that, allowing for the 
difference in the quality of the soil, 
Irish land at present only yields about 
half the produce of that of Britain. 
_If-we raise the number of labourers 
on the English farm to twelve, on ac- 
eount of some soils requiring more la- 
bour than others, and take those on 
the same extent of land in Ireland at 
only 100, there will be on every 300 
acres, in the latter country, eighty- 
ight labourers who are wet | 
who are perfectly useless, who are in 
truth a ew im we to — 
tageous cultivation. e Englis 
landlord only takes a small edhise of 
the ts, ‘ore the farmer lives 
y, and gives fair wages. The 
Irish landlords take so much, that the 
cultivators have scarcely anything left 
to subsist on. In looked) puck 5 
fewer horses are kept ; but then the 
landlords 


sum: to live on than the 100 
ish ones. If we assume the English 
village to contain op the average 4200 


ings, pomes 
land, 1232 


will be in every Irish vil- 
ing the same quantity of 
y useless labourers. 
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If we assume that there are a million of 
labourers, men, women, and children, 
in Ireland, more than are wanted, and 
that these ought to earn on the aver- 
ten shillings per week, there is in 
this a dead loss of twenty-six millions 
annually ; there is labour constantly 
unemployed to this value. 

Many le seem to think early 
pion a a ing ieee this vast 
su undance icultural popu- 
lation. We think ve -y differently." e 
population of our villages seldom va- 
ries in number, while that of our towns 
and cities increases very greatly. Now, 
our villagers marry at a more early 
age than the inhabitants of cities and 
towns ; and their marriages are the 
most fruitful, and, in proportion, the 
most numerous. Mortality is less, and 
labouring people reach a greater age in 
the village, than in the town and city. 
The fact is, the increase of population 
in our towns and cities is caused in a 
considerable degree by those who con- 
tinually remove to them from the vil- 


lages. 

We have said, that in the English 
village, the division of the land is 
scarcely ever altered, and an additional 
cottage is scarcely ever built. It con- 
tains accommodation for as many in- 
habitants as it can fully and benefi- 
cially employ, in good times, but no 
more. The children, therefore, as they 

w up, can only fill vacancies in it ; 
they cannot form additional residents. 
Such as cannot find vacancies, are, in 
effect, compelled to emigrate to towns 
and cities. While the villages daily 
force from them all superfluous hands, 
the towns and cities daily need, and 
tempt, these hands to them. 

Our towns and cities breed, compa- 
ratively speaking, no labourers ; we, 
of course, mean the term to include 
only those who are commonly called 
labouring men, and not mechanics, 
and those who belong to working trades. 
The children of such a labourer in a 
town cannot be pmo up to their 
father’s a ; it will employ scarce- 
Vy any but able-bodied adults. The 

, of necessity, become errand- 
boys and waiters at chop-houses, pub- 
lic-houses, &c.,—they become the do- 
mestics of respectable families,—they 
i cuployed in the low trades, &c. 

The mass of these children rise 
in'due time to the middling ranks of 
so¢iety. The gentleman's servant saves 
money, and takes a public-house ; the 
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waiter at: the or coffee- 
house, beconies the master of one ; the 
baker, tailor, or shoemaker’s boy, rises 
to be a master in the trade. . Their 
ching bigbe . Sonne, to mare some 
thing higher than their own callings, 
—therefore, they are apprenticed to re- 
spectable grocers, drapers, &c. Of 
course, when the labourer of the town 
dies, he has no son to succeed him ; 
the vacancy must be filled by a la- 
bourer from the country ;—when ad- 
ditional labourers are called for, he 
has no children to meet the call ; these 
additional ones must be fetched from 
the villages. A constant demand con- 
sequently constantly exists in towns 
and cities for both the surplus labour- 
ers of the villages and their children. 
The villages, in fact, supply the la- 
bourers. of the whole country. 
This relates solely to labourers ; but 
other fice erin Sos carrying oct uly 
lus Vv, ulation to ay places. 
if a caeae farmer have four sons, 
he knows that he cannot procure farms 
for them all. He therefore rears, per- 
haps, two of them as farmers ; one to 
succeed him, and another to take any 
farm that may chance to become va- 
cant, The others he sends to a town 


as apprentices to some trade ; and, in 


due season, he establishes them in some 
town as tradesmen. The sons of the 
village tradesmen, and of those labour- 
ers who, from having small families, 
are in comfortable circumstances, be- 
come the apprentices of the country 
tailor, shoemaker, blacksmith, &c.,— 
and when their apprenticeship expires, 
they go to towns for improvement, and 
never Igave them. In n, inquire 
among the labourers, and they are al~ 
most to a man from the country ; in- 
quire among the shopmen of any shop, 
and most of these are from the coun- 
iry ; inquire among the low, small 
tradesmen, and many of these are of 
country extraction ; inquire among the 
female servants, and py portion of 
these are from the country. 

Excellent means exist in England 
for promoting the due circulation of 
the population. According to the par- 
liamentary evidence, the Irish peasant 
in some parts can scarcely be prevai 
on to leave the place of his birth. This 
is nature. The case would be exactl 
the same with the Englishman in bot 
town and village, if, like the Irishman, 
he were suffered to grow up to man- 
hood on the same spot of earth—at the 
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same home. When people reach ma~ 
turity in the same-place, they become 
so blindly attached to it, and they im= 
bibe so much fear and dislike towards 
all other places, that scarcely anything 
hy compulsion can remove y 
e mass of our villagers, particular 
in the north of England, are compel- 
led to leave their parents’ firesides at 
the of ten or fourteen, and they 
are then almost annually buffetted 
about from place to place until they 
marry. The boys, indeed, who are 
put to trade, remain a few years with 
the same master after they leave home, 
but they perhaps afterwards dwell with 
ma ~~ masters, ont certain 
period in metropolis, re 
establish themselves in business. T 
son and daughter of the labourer leave 
home altogether at the age we have 
mentioned ; they are hired to thefarm- 
er, who boards and lodges them in his 
house. When they miongant a year 
with one farmer, they need a step of 
promotion, and an advance of wages, 
which it does not suit him to give ; 
they therefore leave him, and are hired 
by another, whom they serve, perhaps, 
only a single year for the same reason. 
They thus scarcely ever remain more 
than two years with the same master, 
until they reach the age of twenty ; 
and after this, they repeatedly change 
masters until they marry. At every 
change, they y perhaps to a different 
village, as well as to a di t master. 
Statutes for the hiring of servants are 
held at the market-towns, and they are 
attended by the servants of a circuit 
of, perhaps, fifteen miles round. Here 
the principal hirings take place ; the 
“ieee w. cay te Sn one 
e is, perhaps, hi next 
year to another ten, fifteen, or twenty 
miles distant ; he is again hired, per- 
haps, after twelve months expire, to 
another equally distant village. 

This eradicates the prejudice in fa- 
vour of the place of birth which is 
complained of in Ireland ; it gives to 
the Englishman courage and will to 
go anywhere in search of a livelihood, 
and it puts the means into his power 
of going from one distant to an- 
ones ce the tion . the 
vi at proper point ; it keeps 
the surplus hands continually floating 
towards the towns and cities. The 
farmer needs the greater of these 
hands in their. youth, when the towns- 
man needs them.not ; when the former 
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has no farther ovcasion for them, then is so excessively overpeopled that it 
are to the latter. The yiélds the least quantity of produce ; 


and female servants can never 
regard themselves as the fixed resi- 
dents of any village until they marry ; 
they cannot marry until they can find 
a vacant , and they seldom can 
find such a eottage without finding a 
, for @ ene The poor- 
ws operate to prevent the 
oft the village from beco- 
ming too numerous, but of them more 
hereafter 


The great number, and flourishing 
condition of our towns and cities, en- 
cage popdloenia: af tse Vike 

ilation of t i r) 
a thelr an number and flourish- 
ing ition flow m a lerge degree 
from the lowness of agricultural rents. 
We have said that the t landholder 
e of his income 


he takes only a trifling share of 
ts; the remainder is left to be 
d on the land. The farmer 
a good me meee and he can 
to reasona es 
cathe ubolatens thoedtls hor buries 
ed with more souls than it can em- 
Almost every one is therefore a 
consumer of colonial ce and 
manufactured goods. A vi that 
contains only 300 souls, that no 
resident or n, and 
that has no eee Ae a 
respectabl e farmer, sends two 
thousand pounds ar to the neigh- 


bou market-town for the ase 
of mer handise. Independently, there- 
fore, of the sea-ports and manufactu- 


ring towns, good towns are to be found 
in ev ighbourhood which take 
many of the village children as ap- 
ices and servants, and then send 
them to the large places. 
The towns of Freland bear no pro- 
to the’ vi It has com- 
no'inland trade; the mass 
of the inhabitants consume nothing. 
The owner of the soil, in many cases, 
spends his income wholly out of the 
peer this, if' the money were ex- 
Remalt in England, would not perhap 
very greatly in efféct from 
But then after him 


iture of the English landlord. 
landlord, or one od more, to’ seize 


2 
- 


g 


comes another 


ts which 
ong werner e t Pix cultiva- 
tors: Ind ently of this, the land 





the income that twelve om ae ought 
to have, has to be divided arnong 
more than one hundred, consequent! 
scarcely any of it can be expende 
among the traders. The English 
village of four hundred souls main- 
tains within it perhaps eight families, 
or thirty souls, by trade ; it does this 
in addition to what it contributes to 
the trade of the neighbouring town. 
The Irish village can do nothing of 
the kind. What can the grocer and 
draper do among those who use no 
groceries and drapery-ware? What 
can the shoemaker ‘do among those 
who wear no shoes, or the tailor 
among those who cover themselves 
with rags? What can the carpenter 
and blacksmith do among such cultiva~ 
tors as the Irish ones? How are the 
miler and butcher to live among peo- 
ple who eat no bread or animal food ? 
In England an enormous quantity of 
labour is employed in conveying colo- 
nial uce and manufactures from 
the large to the smaller places; and 
in dividing, retailing, and making them 
up after they arrive ; in Ireland, there 
is, comparatively speaking, scarcely 
any suc mney ange for labourers. 
The merchant has comparatively no 
ere trade, and the manufacturer 
110 ioe trade oe towns o> only 
' a very Ss art of the super- 
flusue village bathe Thus when la- 
bourers become too numerous, they 
destroy labour ; their privations dry 
up many of its sources. If the labour- 
ers did not exceed the proper number, 
and if the cultivators were sufféred to 
enjoy their just share of the profits of 
the soil, we think that there would be 
twice the quantity of work in Ireland 
that there now is, and that there would 
be four times the sum paid for work 
that is at present-paid. « If rents were 
reduced to the level of English ones, 
and the land divided like that of Eng- 
land, we think that half the superflu- 
ous village ene would be almost 
itiniadtitedy | eficially employed by 
the towns and the new country trade. 
It may be that the village popula- 
tion of Ireland pasate thant yo 
martiages more rapi an that 
England, but we onbpert it does this 
in no considerable degree. Our villa- 
gers have generally been in the habit 
of marrying at an early age. The 
truth seems to be that the English 
5 
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villege has had the means of throwing 
off the superfiuous hands as they ap- 
peared ; the Irish village has not; when a 
child was born into the former, a youth 
of from ten to twenty left it ; when a 
child was born into the latter, it gene- 
rally formed a lasting addition to the 

pulation. If the Irish small farmer 
Ped several sons, he could not afford 
to give them learning to fit them for 
trade, he could not save money to 
establish them in trade, and he was 
therefore obliged to rear them as 
husbandry labourers. There were no 
village tradesmen to take the labourers’ 
children as apprentices ; there were no 
farmers’ wives to hire the girls and 
qualify them for good town-situa- 
tions. All were necessarily reared as 
labourers of the lowest description, 
and the towns could only employ a 
very contemptible portion of their in- 
crease. In consequence, the occupier, 
whatever his inclination might be, 
was compelled to subdivide his land, 
as his only means of preserving his 
children from actual starvation ; the 
labourer, whatever he might wish, 
was constrained to remain in the vil- 
lage. There were comparatively no 
country masters, therefore there was 
no circulation of the labouring popula- 
tion. In addition, rackrents were con- 
tinually operating to dissipate capital, 
to narrow the extent of farms, and to 
overpeople the soil. While, therefore, 
the — population of England has 
remained nearly stationary, if we ex- 
cept the ae ee _— rendered 
necessary by the improved system of 
culture, chat of Ireland ra increa- 
sed until it exceeds all bounds. 

Let us not be understood as speak- 
ing in favour of early marriages ; we are 
no friends to them. Our object is to 
correct avery general, and, as we think, 
a very erroneous opinion touching the 
cause of the superabundance of the 
agricultural population of Ireland. 
But whatever our dislike to such 
marriages may be, we feel an equal 
dislike to the placing of any “‘ checks,” 
as they are called, upon them. They 
who attack the strongest laws of nature 
will rarely gain by it. Our villagers, 
we believe, have not in late years 
married at so early an age as they did 
formerly ; and we are by no means 
sure that the good which this has 
yielded, has not been more than coun- 
terpoised by the number of illegiti- 

Vor. XVII. 
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mate children to whom it has given 
birth. 

We must now look at one of the 
most gigantic evils which the subdi- 
vision, and the excess of population 
cause in the Irish village. 

The English village of 300 souls, 
contains ten or twelve farmers 


- ed of gocd property, and six or eight 


decent tradesmen. Its population, 
therefore, is divided into classes having 
distinct interests, and is well balanced. 
The farmers and tradesmen are men 
of intelligence ; their interests lie al- 
together on the side of peace and order 
—good morals and conduct, and they 
have the labourers under their tuition 
and control. Insome of the northern 
counties of England, the farmers have 
hitherto been in the habit of boardin 
and lodging all their unmarried, a1 
of begeling their married servants in 
their houses. A more invaluable 
system could not be imagined.. In the 
first place, the servants, whatever their 
wages may be, are sure of abundance 
of good food. They have plenty of 
beef or bacon, three times per day ; 
excellent milk, and good, though 
homely wheaten bread, pies, &c. In 
the second place, the farmer’s house 
forms an admirable school for the 
labourers’ children. These enter it at 
the age of ten or fourteen—they are 
constantly receiving excellent moral, as 
wellas otherinstruction—they arecon- 
stantly disciplined in habits of industry. 
and the practice of good principles and 
feelings—they have constantly excel- 
lent examples before them—and they 
are constamtly under the most effectual 
and touching conduct—until they mar- 
ry. None but the married men can 
nd their evenings and nights as 
they please ; the unmarried ones, those 
who, if they were able, would often 
spend both in very pernicious prac- 
tices, have an hour or two for recrea- 
tion after the toils of the day are end- 
ed, but they are compelled to be in the 
farmer’s house regularly by nine every 
evening. The bread of the labourer 
is wholly in the hands of the farmer, 
and bad moral conduct will insure the 


loss of it, as certainly as idleness and 
bad workmanship. 

Attaching as we do, immense im- 
portance to the females of a communi- 
, we will say a word particularly on 
the benefits which this yields to the 
village females, be poor labourer’s 

4 
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daughter to the farmer’s wife at 
the age of fourteen, and she is then 
under the most excellent instruction 
touching conduct, the management of 
a family, the rearing of children, &c. ; 
and she is under very rigid surveillance 
until she marries. A great demand 
constantly exists in towns for female 
servants the country, and this is 
in a large enone ay by Jasy su- 
periority in industry and conduct over 
the ye Lede ones. This operates 
werfully to carry off the surplus 
emales of the villages. When the 
labouring man marries, he gets a wife 
that has been well instructed ; one who 
ean manage his affairs properly, and 
bring up his children in the best 
manner. 

The benefits which flow from this 
p maayg to public order, are of the first 
class. We were for many years inti- 
mately acquainted with several villages 
in which it prevailed. These never 
saw a resident landlord, they had no 
resident clergyman, they no sti- 

ndiary peace-officer, and a decent 
‘armer was the most exalted inhabi- 
tant. The farmers filled the office of 
constable by annua! rotation, and when 
one of them entered upon the office, 
he gave himself no more concern about 
watching over the public peace than 
before. Yet we never knew any 
serious offence committed in these 
villages. The farmers not only had the 
labourers effectually ‘under control, 
but the latter were filled with the best 
feelings against vicious and criminal 
conduct. 

This invaluable system is, we regret 
to aay declining in those counties in 
which it has so long been adhered to. 
The farmers are discovering that it is 
a more expensive one than to pay their 
servants a certain sum without provi- 
ding them board and lodging. In the 
southern counties, we believe it pre- 
vails only very partially. The farmers 
in some cases provide their servants 
with lodgings without board, and 
often they provide them with neither. 
This operates most perniciously in vari- 
ous ways. It feeds the labourers much 
worse, and in consequence, they per- 
i labour. a. wg’ to multi- 

y oo we on e pro 
number, and ther by tocheck it 
and overpeople the villages. The 


labourer’s children have often no other 
home than his dwelling, #ff@they be- 
eome so much attached to the place 
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that they will not leave it. It enables 
the boys and single men to spend their 
evenings and nights as they please, and 
they in consequence contract many vi- 
cious habits. It keeps the labourers, 
young and old, inignorance and penury, 
and it renders the control of the far- 
mers over them exceedingly imperfect. 
We hold it to be largely accountable 
for the excessive population, the bad- 
ness of wages, and the turbulence and 
crime which in late years have been 
found in several English counties. 

If our great landholders would be 

erned by us, they should covenant 
with their tenants, to board and lodge 
all their unmarried, and to board their 
married servants in their houses. We 
hold it essential for the well-being of 
country society. 

We will now turn to the Irish 
village. From the subdivision of the 
soil, there are, comparatively, no 
masters, and the inhabitants, iustead 
of forming a duly organized, well- 
balanced community, can only form a 
huge mob. Instead of a number of 
fartaers, men of intelligence, and ha- 
ving a deep stake in peace and order, 
holding the whole of the labourers 
under their control, nearly all are in 
effect labourers of the lowest class, 
without masters. The inhabitants 
have scarcely any means of acquiring 

oper knowledge; they cannot be 

isciplined in habits of industry and 
general good conduct; they cannot 
perhaps perform more labour in twelve 
months than they ought to perform in 
two, and their bread depends in scarce- 
ty any degree on their good character. 

‘he English labourer is almost banish- 
ed society, and is left to pine on parish 


allowance for bad conduct ; the Irish 


one draws his subsistence from. the 
land, and this he can generally-keep, 
whatever his life may be. As there 
are no masters for the men, there are 
no mistresses for the women. The 
girls grow up in the huts in ignorance, 
rags, filth, oh, and immodesty. We 
need not say what kind of wives and 
mothers they must make. We.need 
not say what kind of parents the chil- 
dren of such people have to look to for 
instruction and example. Ignorance, 
want, idleness, absence of control, 
—almost everything that could be 
imagined—combines to give to the in- 
habitants of this village the worst 
character and conduct. 

As we believe that the Poor Laws, 
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when properly administered, contri- 
bute mightily to the good character 
and circumstances of our husbandry 
labourers, we feel that. what we have 
said on this momentous subject is very 
incomplete, without a description of 
the operation of these laws. This our 
limits will not allow us at present to 
pe The economists vituperate these 
aws so fearfully, that a short defence 
of them would not be sufficient ; we 
shall therefore give one in a separate 
article, which our readers will regard 
as @ continuation of the present one. 
A motion, we see, is about to be made 
in Parliament for the introduction of 
these laws into Ireland. Friendly as 
we are to them, we still cannot but 
know, that the Irish vi is not yet 
in a fit state for their full operation. 
We, however, wish them to be imme- 
diately established there, for the bene- 
fit of the aged and impotent only. 
This would familiarize the people with 
their nature and working, and their 
operation might be extended as cir- 
cumstances might permit. The Irish 
village cannot, we think, be raised to 
the level of the English one without 
the English poor laws, but thes these 
laws, as a whole, must follow, and not 
precede, other great changes. 

What we have said must not be un- 
derstood to mean, that our village popu- 
lation is never superabundant. It must 
be so.occasionally. When trade is bad 
in large places, the demand for new 
hands from the country is narrowed 
or suspended, and the vi for a 
time cannot get rid of its surplus ones. 
The village contains as many labour- 
ers as the farmers can employ in good 
times ; in bad times the rs em- 
ploy less labourers ; and if ten of them 
employ fewer hands by five, this cau- 
ses for a time considerable superabun- 
dance of labourers. Some villages con- 
tain too many nents and in conse- 
quence have generally more married 
labourers than they can employ 5 in 
others, the poor laws are viciously ad- 
ministered, or bad systems of hiring 
and managing servants prevail. But 
the superabundance is, in general, only 
occasional ; it seldom reaches any per- 
nicious height, or leads to subdivision, 
and other mischievous changes in the 
eonstruction of society. 

Upon the whole, we hold it to be 
among the most undeniable of all earth- 
ly things, that Ireland never can be 
tranquil, orderly, moral, prosperous, 
and happy, until a radical change is 
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made in the structure of its village so- 
ciety. The landlords must take the 
lead in effecting this change, but they 
must be largely assisted by the govern- 
ment. The owners of the soil ought 
to be induced by interest to undertake 
it; for, as far as we can discover, it 
would, before any long period of time 
elapsed, improve greatly their estates - 
and incomes. In deciding upon what 
this change should be, let no one be- 
wilder himself by looking at the agri- 
cultural population as a whole ; let 
him place before him a single Irish 
village, and aseertain what alterations 
would cause it to resemble the English 
one. The middle-men should be an- 
nihilated, and the rents which they 
exact should be left in the pockets 
of the cultivators. Capital never can 
be increased or preserved by these cul- 
tivators until this is done; without 
this it will be idle to speak of creating 
good-sized farms, and a yeomanry. A 
large part of the unnecessary inhabit- 
ants should be taken off by emigra- 
— and in - the governmentshould 
a princi t. Emigration, to 
do nik 8 ould, if odie. as we 
said several months ago, clear village 
after village, and not act at once upon 
the whole country. The reduction of 
rents, and the emigration, would ena~ 
ble the peasantry to become general 
consumers ; this would give such an 
impulse to the home trade as would 
enable it to employ a large part of the 
remainder of the surplus hands. Ca- 
pital is, no doubt, deplorably wanted, 
but if rents were properly reduced, 
those who now occupy fair portions of 
land, would gradually increase their 
capital, and the size of their farms. 
If the horrible system of assassinating, 
burning, and houghing, were put down, 
and if as good farms could be taken in 
Ireland as in England, we = that 
almost every Irish village might soon 
see an English or Scotch farmer, of 
good capital, settle in it. This would 
yield various benefits of the very first 
order. To encourage this, we think 
the government ought to do everything 
possible. The wretched peasant now 
dwells on the land because he is chain~ , 
ed to it ; he worships it, because he © 
has nothing else to look to for his mi- 
serable potatoe ; but these things would 
break his chains, and give him other 
objects to value ; they would give him 
an interest in, and the means of, lea- 
ving it, whenever it would. not afford 
him a decent maintenance. The po- 
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pulation should be continually redu- 
ced, by all imaginable means, until 
brought to the proper number ; and 
this can only be done by the most stre- 
nuous efforts of both landholders and 
the government. If this were accom- 
plished, and the land were divided into 
aperi-eised farms of moderate rents, 

e interests of all would set against 
subdivision and overpeopling, and the 
agricultural population of Ireland 
might stand comparison with that of 
Britain.* 

Twelve months since, the British 
nation, we think, would have done al- 
most anything to better the condition 
of Ireland ; we believe it would cheer- 
fully have given millions upon mil- 
lions of its revenue for the purpose. 
Matters are now, we grieve to say, 
greatly changed. The conduct of the 
Popish priesthood, and the dema- 
gogues, and the agitation in Parlia- 
ment of the Catholic question, have 
engendered a feeling in this country 
towards Ireland, which the pretended 
friends of that wretched nation ought 
to have made any sacrifice to have kept 
down. The unanimity and enthu- 
siasm in fayour of Ireland are gone ; 
and, alas! they have been replaced by 
feelings of a far different nature. If 
the most bitter enemy of Ireland had 
wished to do it all the mischief in his 
power, he would first have acted as 
Doyle and O’Connell have done, and 
then he would have brought the Ca- 
tholic bill into Parliament. Descrip- 
tions are given to Parliament of the 
misery and depravity of the Irish pea- 
sant, which freeze the blood ; and yet, 
instead of attempting to remove this 
misery and depravity, Parliament is 
only endeavouring to aggrandize the 
Popish priesthood and geutry. ‘The 
poor wretch who is starving is to be 
relieved by the removal of the Catho- 
lic disabilities ; when money is impe- 
riously called for to convey the surplus 
population to bread and comfort, a 
quarter of a million is to be annually 
lavished on the Popish priests ; at a 
time when it is of the first importance 
to keep the good feelings of this coun- 
try towards Ireland at the highest 
point, nothing is to be done save what 
will convert these feelings into jea- 
lousy, dislike, and indignation. If 
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those who call themselves the exclu- 
sive friends of Ireland had their de- 
sert, they would be blasted by its cur- 
ses. We, too, are the friends of Ire- 
land, but we differ from the Irish 

riests and demagogues, and the Eng- 


ish party leaders. We are not its 
friends for personal profit ; we seek 
not to extract wealth and dignity from 
the penury and guilt of its peasantry ; 
we cant not over its miseries to in- 
flame them, that we may fill our pock- 
ets with money, and raise ourselves to 
ang No; thank God! we are free 
rom the damning infamy. We are 
the friends of the friendless ; we are 
the friends of the distressed, the de- 
gpa the deluded, and the enslaved. 

e are the friends of the people of 
Ireland, and not of the priests and de- 
magogues. We therefore would rizst 
direct our attention to those things in 
Ireland which call the most imperious- 
ly for remedy ; we would look rinst 
at the condition of the peasantry ; we 
would rixst remove the surplus vil- 
lage inhabitants, and give bread and 
comfort to the remainder ; we would 
FIRST re-construct village society, and 
give the inhabitants proper means of 
instruction, and a deep stake in peace 
and order; we would First render 
Ireland, as a whole, civilized, enlight- 
ened, peaceful, prosperous, and happy. 
After oe thus satisfied the wants 
of nature, it would then be soon enough 
to look at those of ambition ; after ha- 
ving thus given food and raiment to 
the many, it would then be soon enough 
to satisfy the political cravings of the 
contemptible few who now enjoy com- 
fort and luxury, and who can only em- 
ploy both to curse their country. 

The emancipation-men speak of Ire- 
land as though it was an immense loss, 
and a mighty sacrifice to it, to have 
any connexion with us ; they speak of 
separation as a thing which would be- 
nefit that miserable country. Alas! 
for Ireland, that they should commit 
the wickedness. Ireland is at this mo- 
ment kept alive by the heart’s blood 
of Britain ; if her miseries be not re- 
moved by Britain, they will never be 
removed ; her present sustenance, and 
hopes for the future, rest solely upon 
Britain. What would become of her, 
were we to close our ports to her agri- 





* We are glad to perceive in the Irish papers, that several of the landlords have 
lately interested themselves greatly in improving the condition of their tenantry. 
The Marquis of Londonderry occupies a distinguished place among them. 
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cultural produce, and import the quan- 
tity from other countries? What 
would become of her, were we to close 
our shores to the multitudes of her 
labourers who continually arrive, to 
the grievous injury of our own? What 
but the wealth and influence of Bri- 
tain can remove the surplus popula~- 
tion, change her system of land-let- 
ting, and give her competence and 
prosperity? Every man in Ireland 
ought to be prepared to shed his heart's 
blood to maintain the connexion be- 
tween the two nations. There is not 
a man in Ireland, whatever his rank 
and condition may be, who has not 
a mighty personal interest in teach- 
ing his countrymen to conciliate Bri- 
tain by all imaginable means, and to 
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venerate her as his country’s best 
friend. Why do we say this? Because 
those who call th ves the patriots 
of Ireland are ing Britain into a 
religious and political enemy, instead 
of making her a friend, to remove the 
sufferings of their country; because 
Sree depriving the starving peasant 

f the food and raiment which Britain 
is anxious to give him ; because they 
are conyerting this golden moment for 
removing the real miseries of their 
country into the means of perpetuating 
them. Whatever feelings Britain ought 
to entertain towards the Catholic As- 
sociation, and the Catholic bill, we 
fear that the mass of the Irish people 
will have ample cause to execrate both 
to the last moments of their existence. 
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Tue principal object of my former 
letter was, to vindicate the moral cha- 
racter of the natives of Hindoostan 
from some of the many calumnies 
which have been gratuitously heaped 
upon it. In the pursuit of that ob- 
ject, I was led to anticipate various 
remarks, and to lay before you sundry 
quotations from parliamentary papers, 
and other official documents, which 
might have been, perhaps, more ap- 
propriately introduced elsewhere. But 
no great harm has been done. These 
quotations extracted, as you will per- 
ceive that they are extracted, from the 
reports of some of our ablest Indian 
statesmen, and from the public dis- 
patches of the late Governor-general 
himself, abundantly justify me in as- 
serting, that the writer in “ The 
Friend of India,” who represents the 
Hindoos as naturally the most depra- 
ved of human beings, and the esta- 
blishment of our government among 
them, as manifestly the effect of divine 
interposition in their favour, js either 
the worst-informed, or the most per- 
verse of all the instructors, to whom a 
credulous public has lately paid atten- 
tion. That the inhabitants of British 
India,—especially that portion of them 
who reside near the seat of govern- 
ment, and with whom alone Europeans 
have an opportunity of familiarly mix- 
ing,—are very far from perfection, I 
readily admit. It is, indeed, a melan- 
choly fact, that wherever Europeans 


II. 


eae mane oo . € natives’ 
character mes rapi ved ; 
whilst, as has already Nek daown, our 
whole system of regulating the coun- 
try, has tended only to debase the 
people, and to corrupt their morals. 
‘* Drunkenness, prostitution, indeco- 
rum, profligacy of manners, must,” 
says Sir Henry Strachey, “‘ increase 
under a system, which, though it pro- 
fess to administer the Mahomedan 
law, does not punish these immorali- 
ties ;” and whether a government, 
whose operations have a tendency to 
produce such effects, deserves the un- 
bounded praise bestowed upon it by 
the Missionaries ; far more, whether 
its erection ought to be spoken of as 
a direct work of God, I leave you to 


judge. 


It is not, however, my intention te 
enter into controversy, either with 
this “‘ Friend of India,” or with any 
other popular writer. You have re- 
quested me to state with candour my 
opinion of the Anglo-Indian govern- 
ment ; whether I conceive that it has 
perenne and still continues to prove, 

neficial to the natives themselves,— 
and hence, whether we are justified in 
hoping that it will be permanent. 
From what has been already said, you 
will guess that my sentiments are very 
different on these heads from those of 
the public in general ; but you shall 
have proofs, as well as sentiments. 
And they are but too abundant. 
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It will not, 1 fear, be possible for 
me to convey to you any adequate no- 
tion of the mistakes into which the 
framers of the present system of In- 
— itics oe a unless I suc- 

in previ aying before you 

an intelligible shetch, of the spidienn 
which preceded it. In doing this, it 
will, Iam aware, be necessary to go 
over a good deal of ground which has 
already been trodden, and to recall 
attention to controversies which 

ve long ceased to agitate the public 
mind. Nevertheless, if you and I 
succeed by these means, in opening 
the eyes of our rulers to the perilous 
state of their Asiatic possessions ; far 
more, if we shall be in the slightest 
instrumental in obtaining for 

our Hindoo fellow-subjects the bless- 
ings of an efficient government, we 
_ shall have no cause to regret—I, that 

I toiled through so many dusty docu- 
ments for your edification, and you, 
that you admitted the results of my 
labour into the pages of Maga. By 
way of a preface to that sketch, I beg 
leave to subjoin the following extracts 
from the recorded opinion of S. Davis, 
Esquire ; a gentleman whose intimate 
acquaintance with Indian affairs no 
one will question. The original will 
be found among the answers to Court’s 
Queries, in the volume already refer- 
red to, namely, vol. II. of tions 
from the Records at the India House. 
. Jt must appear,” says that intel- 
ligent servant of the Company, “ that 
the natives of British India are enti- 
tled to government, whatever 
may be the expense attending it. We 
have moulded the system of finance, 
of judicature, and of police, at our 
pleasure, and have experienced their 
perfect submission under every change. 
Though certain measures bore hard 
upon the higher classes, and though 

were excluded from all offices of 

igh trust and emolument, no cla- 
mours or ions of discontent 
have been heard. This may have been 
less owing to their insensibility and 
indifference, than. to their habits, 
formed under an absolute government, 
which endures submission until the 
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grievance approaches the extreme 


point. With the few of them who 
reason at all on the subject, it may be 
ascribed to their having distinctly per- 
ceived the general policy of the British 
government to be dictated by humane 
and liberal motives, and pursued with 
unceesing endeavours for their general 
welfare, and that the errors commit- 
ted have proceeded more from a want 
of knowledge and experience, than 
from any other cause. The want of 
knowledge, founded on local experi- 
ence, was conspicuous in Lord Corn- 
wallis, and to this may be justly as 
cribed the defects in the system esta- 
blished by his lordship, which it is 
now become indispensable for the 
Court of Directors to inquire into and 
correct. Lord Cornwallis went out to 
India under a persuasion that the 
landholders had me oppressed, and 
that their hardships arose principally 
from the changeable system of the in- 
ternal government. His J.ordship was 
surrounded by theorists who might be 
thought to have caught the spirit of 
innovation, at that time prevailing in 
Europe. The ill effect of bad admi- 
nistration was ascribed to the rules 
and laws administered, and an entire 
change in the machine was determi- 
ned on, without avy attempt to cor- 
rect its movements. The most im- 
portant of the changes introduced, and 
from which the others followed, as 
matters of course, was that which in- 
vested the Zemindars with proprietary 
right in the land on assessments fixed 
Fe precy This alteration, which 
Pp the Zemindar, as nearly as 
could be done, on a footing with a 
British freeholder, was followed by an 
abolition of those checks, which ap- 
peared to be necessary, only while he 
acted as collector of the revenue. The 
Canongoes lost their land and their 
offices’; those ancient functionaries, 
the Chowderies, Moccuddims, and 
Mundulls, with the whole economy 
of a Hindoo village community, or 
such remnants as had survive the 
Mahomedan rule, were left at the 
discretion of the Zemindar; and a 
host of Paicks, who had held service- 





* Extract from Lord Cornwallis’s minute of the 18th of September, 1789 :—‘* I am 
also convineed, that failing the claim of proprietary right of the Zemindars, it would be 
necessary for the public good, to grant a right of property in the soil to them, or to per- 


sons of other descriptions. 


I think it unnecessary to enter into any discussion of the 


grounds upon which their right appears to be founded.” 
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lands, were deprived of their mainte- 
nance by an order of the government, 
and left to shift for themselves.* In- 
novations of this nature would have 
been dangerous to the state in other 
countries, but they were submitted to 
in India without any public disturb- 
ance. These arrangements, aad the 
municipal ruies founded on them, have 
now been more than twenty years in 
operation, and a competent meth 
it is presumed, may be formed of that 
policy which has extended them to 
the territories subsequently acquired. 
On their effects in Bengal, different 
opinions appeared to be entertained. 
Those who think most favourably of 
Lord Cornwallis’ system, see in the 
increased population, cultivation, and 
internal commerce, which has certain- 
ly occurred, what they deny could 
have been experienced under the for- 
mer regulations of the government ; 
they even deny the possibility of such 
effects being produced under what is 
understood to have been either the 
Mahomedan or the Hindoo system of 
government.. To so unfounded a pre- 
judice, it might be sufficient to oppose 
the evidence arising from the vestiges 
of public works of ornament and of 
use abounding throughout India, some 
of which rival the stupendous labours 
of the ancient world, and could be ef- 
fected only under tranquil and pros- 
perous governments ; but on this point 
I am happy to be supported by the 
Sanscrit Professor at the Oriental,Col- 
lege, whose acquaintance with the his- 
i ek om of India, gives pe- 
iar weight to his opinions on thi 
subject. His words are these :—‘ I 
hope I shall not appear inconsistent, 
if I here state my conviction, that at 
the time of the Mahemedan invasion, 
Hindustan had reached a higher de- 
gree of order, riches, and population, 
than it has since obtained.’ Again, he 
says, ‘ I beg it may not be imagined, 
that I, in any degree, entertain the 
opinion, that Bengal was misgoverned 
until the English obtained possession 
of it. ‘The high state of prosperity in 
which they found it, would, to every 
unprejudiced mind, repel so gross a 
calumny.’ For my own » I not 
only agree with Mr Hamilton in re- 
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gard to the effects which have been 

roduced under former governments, 

ut perhaps go farther than he does, 
in thinking the system under which 
these were produced, to be still the 
system best adapted to the genius and 
condition of the people, so that our 
deviations from it have been attended 
with inconvenience to the government, 
and evils to the people, which go far 
to countervail any good to either, that 
can be ascribed exclusively to the 
change.” 

The system of which Mr Davis 
here aude so highly in praise, may 
yet be seen in active operation in the 
Mahratta territories. That it former- 
y extended throughout the whole of 
that country where Hindooism, how- 
ever modified, exists, cannot be doubt- 
ed, though it is to the inces con- 
quered from the Peishwa that we 
must now look for a distinct view of 
it in our own possessions; indeed, 
there are too many traces of it, even 
in the old provinces of B , Bahan, 
and Orissa, to suffer a doubt to arise, 
as to its universal prevalence at no 
very distant period. Taking the Re- 
ports of Sir Thomas Munro, and the 
Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
tr hy as my chief ae 

erring you generally to F 
Report of the Select "Committee of 
1812, with its voluminous appendices, 
I proceed at once to lay before your 
readers a brief outline of their native 
arrangements, such as they were whilst 
yet the Hindoos maintained their in- 
dependence, and such as they after- 
wards became under the Mussulman 


dynasties. 

Long prior to the year 1000, when 
the first Mahomedan conquests were 
made, we have every reason to believe, 
that p_. _—_ of that immense terri- 
tory, which we usually, but improper- 
ly, denominate Hindostan, was —— 

not by one prince or emperor, 
fa nay inces, called 
Rajahs. Among these to 
have. been one, namely the ahal- 
Rajah, of a rank superior to the rest, 
to whom the others looked as a sort of 
federal chief, in case of need, and a. gene- 
ral protector against the encroachments 
ond oppressions of each other ; but with 





* It is well known that Sir John Shore, (now Lord Teignmouth,) objected to the set- 
tlement being made perpetuali—See his Minutes of Dissent on the 41h Report of the 


Select Committee. 
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whom they seldom kept up any decided 
intimacy, except when their necessi- 
ties compelled. Within his own prin- 
cipality, each Rajah seems, on the con- 
a to have been quite as absolute 
as the Mahal-Rajah ; and in all the 
principalities the Rajahship was here- 
ditary, by neither more nor less than 
a sort of patriarchal monarchy. 

When I speak of the absolute au- 
thority of an Hindoo Rajah, it is not 
my intention to assert, that he stood 
above the reach of law, or the control 
of apes gre On the contrary, he 
was placed, by the rules of his reli- 
gion, in a great degree, under the gui- 
dance of his Brahmins. His religion 
imposed upon his passions very consi- 
derable restraint ; nor was it possible 
for him to violate these, without, at 
the same time, stirring up against him- 
self a power more to be dreaded than 
anything of which we can form a con- 

ion. ‘‘ The magistrate,”* says the 
code of Gentoo laws, ‘ shall keep in 
subjection to himself his lust, anger, 
avarice, folly, drunkenness, and pride ; 
he who cannot keep these passions 
under his own subjection, how shall 
he be able to nourish or protect the 
le? Neither shall he be seduced 

y the pleasures of the chase, nor be 


ae to play ; nor must 
be always employed in dancing, 
singing, and playing on musical instru- 
ments ; nor must he sleep in the day- 
time ; nor shall he falsely accuse any 
person ; nor shall he always remain 
coneealed in his private apartments, 


ractise the drinking of wine ; nor 
he go to any place without a 
cause, and shall not dispraise any per- 
son without knowing his faults ; nor 
shall he cause any molestation to men 
of worth ; nor shall he put any person 
to death by artful and deceitful prac- 
tices ; nor shall he take away the pro- 
perty of any person ; nor shall he envy 
another. m’s superior merit ; nor 
shall he say that such persons as are 
men of capacity are men of no capa- 
city 5 nor shall he abuse any person ; 
shall not hold any person guilty 
aeons ae of a crime.” 
Again, “Such things as are not 
per for him to take, he shall aatighe 
on any pretence ; and of such things 
as are right and proper for him to take, 


nor 
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even although they are exceedingly 
minute, he shall not press his claim ; 
and he shall esteem the subjects in the 
light of his children.” 

Such are the rules laid down for the 
private conduct of the Rajah. To as- 
sist him in the concerns of govern- 
ment, in, he is commanded “ to 
erect in his kingdoms some buildings 
of strength and elegance, and to place 
therein, with all dignity and respect, 
ten Brahmins, learned in the Buds of 
the Shastu, (who are also men skilful 
in the works of piety, and who employ 
themselves in worthy actions, and who 
are men of compassion and clemency, 
and of an exalted family, and acquaint- 
ed with all business, and who know 
the excellencies and blemishes of each 
particular caste,) to instruct and con- 
trol the affairs of the kingdom, both 
religious and otherwise.” Justice, 
moreover, was administered by the 
prince in person, who sat, as we read 
that David and Solomon sat, at the 
gate of the city, or in the porch of his 
palace, to hear such complaints as 
might be brought before him. On 
these occasions it is required, that “the 
magistrate shall not be impatient and 
angry at hearing any subject’s com- 
plaints ; and if any person, not having 
gained his cause, speaks abusively to 
the magistrate, even then he shall not 
be enraged against that person, but 
shall forgive him his error.” 

That the Hindoos were by no means 
ignorant of the reciprocal duties of a 
sovereign and his subjects, the follow- 
ing sentences, extracted from the same 
writer, will prove. ‘ The magistrate 
shall collect from his people the neces- 
sary tribute, and shall never commit 
injustice ; he shall listen upon all oc- 
casions, to such men as are possessed 
of an acute judgment, and who are 
very expert in all affairs. If a plun- 
derer should attack the magistrate’s 
kingdom, and grievously molest the 

ple, the magistrate shall most sure- 
y punish him ; if he does not, he is 
unworthy of the magistracy ;” and “ A 
magistrate, who, without protecting 
and taking care of the subjects, col- 
lects the accustomed tribute from them, 
will go to hell.” Mr Halhed has, in- 
deed, assured us, that more than one 
instance is on record of a Rajah being 





* See a code of Gentoo laws, translated by Mr Halhed, page 112. The word ** ma- 
gistrate” would have been more correctly rendered King, or Sovereign. 
15 
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deposed by his people, on account of 
tyranny and oppression ; from all 
which, we are justified in concluding, 
that no such arbitrary authority was 
claimed by Hindoo princes as modern 
writers would lead us to believe. That 
many of them might have proved ty- 
rants is extremely probable ; but ty- 
ranny and regal power go together in 
other countries besides India, accord- 
ing as the absolute monarch chances 
to be surrounded by wise or unwise, 
by righteous or unjust councillors. 

With respect, again, to the general 
condition of society, as it subsisted 
under the guidance of the aboriginal 
princes of India, it is.difficult to con- 
ceive any more remarkable, or better 
calculated to nourish those feelings of 
possive content, and unambitious in- 

olence, for which the race of Hin- 
doos are, to this day, distinguished. 
In the entire organization of the so- 
cial state, no arrangements were made 
for the purpose of meeting those chan- 
ges which the very passage of time is 
contineslly P escmas- 3 sper the 
ibility of change s either not 
py he ae te ike Reeders of the 
Hindoo institutions, or, having occur- 
red, to have tp: with a utmost 
anxiety guarded against. Hence none 
of oe salen regulations make the 
ightest provision, as far as we can 
j , for the probable extension of 
commerce, for the formation of forei 
alliances, or the increase of public 
wealth ; but each political maxim seems 
to point rather to the continuance of 
things as they were when that maxim 
was com than to any alteration 
in the state of the country, or the con- 
dition of its inhabitants, either for the 
better or the worse. 

It is to this spirit, indeed, and to it 
alone, that we may attribute those 
enactments, originating, no doubt, in 
viewsof civil policy, though afterwards 
confirmed by the influence of religion, 
which divide the natives of Hindostan 
into different castes and tribes ; from 
the trammedls of which neither they nor 
their children can hope, at any future 

iod, to escape. To the same spirit, 
ikewise, may be attributed those re- 
gulations, which, in India, as in an- 
cient Egypt, render each trade or pro- 
fession itary in the family of him 
who exercises it ; which condemn the 
ing of a mechanic, for example, 
e cultivation of a mechanical art, 


0 

to 

and the son of an agriculturist to the 
Vor. XVII. 
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prosecution of agricultural labour. By 
these a line of kation is drawn 
between man and man, so decided, as 
to preclude, not only all hope, . but 
every possibility, of its being, in any 
age, or by any exertion, eve: ; 
and hence individual, being froin 
his earliest infancy brought up in the 
contemplation of an unalterable des- 
tiny awaiting him, not only makes 
no attempt to change, but absolutely 
knows not what it is to murmur at 
the lot which he readily believes that 
the wisdom of divine providence has 
cast for him. 

But if such be the case even now, 
when the original institutions of the 
country are mixed and blended with 
foreign customs, how much more ef- 
fectual must have been the force of 
these institutions when they flourish- 
ed in all their vigour, under the na- 
tive princes! Then, indeed, the son of 
a Brahmin, being early impressed with 
the conviction, that the pursuit of 
knowledge (such as it was) consti- 
tuted his business through life, be- 
took himself to it with cheerfulness, 
and with cheerfulness submitted to 
the various kinds of abstinence and 
self-denial which the more strict rules 
of his caste required him to practise, 
whilst the son of the Sudra, with ual 
cheerfulness, himself to the 
discharge of these meaner and moré 
servile offices, which the fortune of his 
birth determined that he should dis- 
charge. In like manner, the child of 
each individual, no matter to what 
caste belonging, turned his whole at- 
tention to the principles of that trade 
or business which his father had fol. 
lowed before him, without running 
the smallest risk of being div 
from his pursuit, by the w of 
ambition, or the allurements of ava- 
rice. 

To ga in any other terms than 
those of unqualified condemnation of 
institutions and customs similar to 
the above, will, Iam aware, e 
me to the ridicule of all who have 
adopted the liberal principles of the 
present age ; nor am I di ‘to de- 
ny, that, under such institutions, no 
people can ever arrive at the highest 
degree of civilization or greatness. But 
the happiness of a nation is not to be 
estimated entirely by a contemplation 
of its splendour or its strength. There 
is a state of society, on passing which, 
nations, though they may become more 

4¥ 
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refined and more powerful, cease to 
be more happy ; exactly as, in indivi- 
dual cases, we generally look for the 
greatest. degree of happiness in what 
are termed the middle walks of ‘life. 
That the Hindoos attained even to that 
state, I am not prepared to affirm ; and 
that they are not now likely to attain 
to it, at least in our day, is perfectly 
eertain: but we are grossly deceived 
ee who ought not to deceive us, 
if they were not a great deal nearer to it 
under their own, than under our gui- 
dance. It may, therefore, I humbly 
eonceive, admit of a question, whether 
even these restrictions were not, on 
the whole, conducive to the prosperity 
of that singular people ; whilst their 
wnabated attachment to them proves, 
that they were at least not disagree- 
able, since-no set of human beings ever 
Were, or ever can be, attached to cus- 
toms, the continuance of which they 
consider as a grievance. 

‘One immediate consequence of these 
arrangeinents unquestionably was, to 
render the people at large the very re- 
a of a ulent orrestless. Restrain- 

, as they were, by religious preju- 
dices, ise emerging from the sphere 
into which nature had thrown them, 


they enteretl, at no period, into plots 


conspiracies against their rulers. 
It'is, indeed, true, that since the first 
conquest of Mahmood,revolutions have 
occurred “in India more frequently, 
, than im any other of the 
cnown world, but these will be found 
to-have originated invariably with a 
few discontented nobies, whilst the 
mass of the population looked on, as 
at a matter in which they had no con- 
- Indeed, the facility with which 
india has submitted to somany chan 
of masters, differing not only from the 
aborigines, but from one another, in 
habits, customs, and religion, furnish- 
es ample testimony that the native in- 
stitutions, if they have been produc- 
tive of no other virtue, have at least 
given birth to a degree of patience, 
such as we shall vainly look for else- 
where. 
* Itis not, however, to the existence 
of castes alone, and to the hereditary 
nature of trades among them, that we 
are to attribute the singular submis- 
siveness of the Hindoo character. ‘The 
whole of at pone arrangements 
tended to produce the same effect. 
Even the petty Rajahships were, by 
these arrangements, placed each in the 
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light of a combination of little com- 
monwealths, rather than in that of a 
single state ; the affections and patriot- 
ism of the people being confined al- 
most exclusively to their own imme- 
diate neighbourhood, and to their own 
domestic institutions. To an Hindoo 
Ryot, the preservation and culture of 
his hereditary field formed the only 
legitimate object of ambition, whilst 
his allegiance was eonfined exclusively 
to the magistrates and legal customs 
of his own village. In the proceedings 
at the court of the Rajah he took no 
concern ; and henee, as long as.the vil- 
lage institutions to which he had been 
accustomed, were permitted to conti- 
nue in the state in which they had 
continued from his earliest recollec- 
tion, the gentle Hindoo cared not how 
the‘Rajahship was disposed of, or by 
what hand the helm of state was 
guided. 

If ever you have given your atten- 
tion to Indian matters, you.:must have 
been struck with the frequent recur- 
rence of such terms as Soubadan, Ze- 
mindar, Dewan, Nazim, and I know not 
all what. ‘These appear to have crept 
into use long after the period of which 
Iam now speaking. Most of them, 
indeed, owe their origin to. the Maho- 
medan conquerors, who, from the union 
of so many nations, previously inde- 
pendent, were compelled to invent new 
offices, and new titles for these offices ; 
whilst the rest n to be employed, 
when the limits of the various ‘Rajah- 
ships extended themselves, and the 
less powerful became subject to their 
more powerful neighbours. In very 
ancient times, however, the sole dis- 
tribution of society was into villages, 
and the only functionaries. were those 
who presided over their ‘judicial and 
financial affairs. Of the nature of one 
of these F shall now proceed to give 
you an account, referring you for far- 
ther particulars to the very able report 
of Mr Elphinstone, when acting as 
commissioner for the settlement of the 
territories conquered from the Paishwa. 

You are probably aware that the 
chief part, in ancient times the whole, 
of the revenues of a native prince, were 
derived from the land. Under the 
Hindoo dynasties which existed pre- 
vious to the Mahomedan conquest— 
indeed for many centuries under the 
Mahomedan einperors—it was custo- 

for. the government to divide the 
crops with the cultivators ; and, ha- 





4825.7] 
Ln meng getselte, in kindy to leeve 

en among in kind,:to leave 
the remainder to the cultivator or pro- 
prietor of the field. From this circum- 
stance it was long asserted, that an In- 
dian prince is, in reality, the sole land- 
ed proprietor in his principality ; and 
it must be confessed, that the exorbi- 
tant amount demanded by the Moguls 
in later times, gave a great semblance 
of truth to the notion. When the De- 
wanny authority over the provinces of 
Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, forexample, 
was granted in 1765 to the East India 
Company, the proportion paid by the 
Ryots was in no instance short of one 
half, in some instances it rose as high 
as two-thirds, of the gross produce ; 
and hence a theory of very old stand- 
ing—a theory to which Strabo and 
Diodorus have given sanction—and 
which Bernier, Manouchi, Thevenot, 
Chardin, and an endless list of travel- 
lers, have held—began to be regarded 
by some of our ablest inquirers as cor- 
rect. Even now the opinion is main- 
tained—among others, by Mr Mill, the 
learned, though somewhat fanciful his- 
torian of India—that private property 
in the soil was absolutely unknown in 
the East till we created it. 

The ent of Mr Mill is one, 
which, whénapplied to European coun- 
tries, cannot be disputed. He asserts, 
and asserts truly, that-whoever derives 
the greatest degree of profit from a 
piece of land, is entitled, according to 
every principle of political economy, 
to the appellation of proprietor ; but 
the governments of India enjoy by far 
the greater proportion of the produce 
of the earth, therefore the governments 
of India are unquestionably the sole 
landed proprietors. To this a very 
simple answer is sufficient ; it was only 
in modern times, in times of universal 
confusion and corruption, that the go- 
vernment-share of the crops in India 
exceeded, or even equalled, the share 
enjoyed by the cultivators. During 
the reign of Akber, the government- 
share was one-third; under Arung- 
zebe, I believe, it hardly amounted 
even to that; whilst, by the Hindoo 
Rajahs, no more than one-sixth of the 
produce was exacted. ‘‘ In former 
times,” says Abul Tazel, the well- 
known compiler of the Ayeen Akber- 
ry, “ the monarchs of Hindostan ex- 
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scended from father to son as regular- 
ly in India as fay degnene in Eng- 
land ; lands were sold, and. 
otherwise disposed of, by private: per- 
sons, in all ages ; and w ds. a gh 
me at least, perfectly conclusive. of 
the question, they were invariably di- 
vided, on the demise of a father, equal- 
ly among his children. In Mr Hal- 
hed’s translation of a code of Gentoo 
laws, the reader will find this matter 
fully stated. Let him consult the chap- 
ter on Property, and: he will see, that 
*¢ When a father, a grandfather, a 
great-grandfather, and any relation of 
this nature, decease, or lose their caste; 
or senernes Fe world, or we. desirous 
to give up their property, their sons, 
grandsons, pa ns and other 
natural heirs, may divide and assume 
their glebe-land, orchards, jewels, co- 
ral, clothes, furniture, cattle,and birds, 
and all the estate, real and 
of which the persons thus circumstan- 
ced, stand ” But lan 
such as this could not surely —— 
were the property vested, not in the 
subject, but in the government. 
Besides the opinion just noticed, an- 
other, and a no less groundless theory, 
has been invented ; namely, thet the 
state of society in India, under the 
tive governments, exactly 
ed with the state of society in Europe 
during the middle ages. This theory, 
which places the Zemindars, and in- 
dependent Talookdars, on the footing 
of feudal barons, may be said to. have 
originated in the short-sightedness of 
some of get og J ee of eo 
Company, and to have been bro 
to maturity by Lord Cornwallis, and 
his immediate advisers. Into the con- 
troversy connected with it I have no 
intention to enter, at least for the 
sent ; but I may here state, in direct 
terms, that never was a greater blun- 
ow Png sp than by committed 
y those who conferred the 
of the soil upon the fa ag — 
the idea that they were thereby paying 
respect to native imstitutions. Why, 
the very title of Zemindar is a thing 
of yesterday. It is not'so much as no- 





* See the ‘Ayeen Akberry, vol. I., p. 278 
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in the A Akberry; and 
another be wif is there spo- 

ken of, in something like the language 
ich our popular writers employ 
warheed speaking of : ee, it is 
manifest that that personage 

was a shore officer of state. The Ze- 
mindar of the Mahomedans, by what- 
ever title known, appears to have been 
neither more nor less than an officer 
of revenue, who collected the taxes 
ftom the heads of villages, handed 
them over to the provincial Dewan, 
and received, as a compensation for 
his trouble, a per-centage on the gross 
amount. And this is the individual 
on whom Lord Cornwallis bestowed 
the fee-simple of his district, compri- 
sing, in some places, a population of 
a million of souls, with twenty, 
thirty, and even one hundred villages. 
But of the Zemindar more by and by. 
Let me return, in the mean- 
time, to the village institutions, the 
real and genuine growth of Hindoo 
policy. The term village has been 
ae by European writers, to de- 
note that particular district or divi- 
sion of an Indian kingdom, which 
would be better, because more appro- 
priately defined, by the word ptrish 


wagoua), “ These communities,” 


says Mr El hinstone, ‘“‘ contain in 


miniature all the materials of a state 
within themselves, and are almost suf- 
ficient to protect their members, if all 
other governments were withdrawn. 
Though probably not compatible with 
a very good form of government, 
they are an excellent remedy for the 
imperfections of a bad one; they pre- 
vent the bad effects of its negligence 
and weakness, and even present some 
barrier against its tyranny and oppres- 
sion.” 

Attached to each village was aypor- 
tion of land, differing in extent ac- 
cording to circumstances, which was 
kept in cultivation by the inhabitants. 
It was divided into farms, fields, or 
glebes, the boundaries of which were 
accurately marked and jealously guard- 
ed; each had a distinct name, and 
each was the property of a distinct 
owner. In some instances, indeed, 
the field of an absentee would be cul- 
tivated, at a fixed rent, by a farmer, 
called in the Mahratta country an 
Oopree ; but by far the greater pro- 
rn gave support to their own 

eerassees, or owners. Nor was go- 
vernment without its share in the land 
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of the nation. Over: all waste and 
jungle districts, ghauts, mountains, 


- and uncultivated spots, the native 


princes appear to have asserted a pro~ 
prietary right; but even these dis- 
tricts they invariably resigned into pri- 
vate hands, as soon as they were so 
far reduced to cultivation as to be ca- 
pable of paying the same amount of 
tribute which was exacted from other 
estates. 

The mode of effecting this was as 
follows :—If an individual felt desi- 
rous of adding to his pe rape T0- 
perty, he applied to the proper officer 
for a grant or pottah of waste: For 
the first year or two, he was permitted 
to continue in the occupancy of hig 
new glebe, without any tribute being 
imposed. By and by a small tax was 
demanded, which went on increasing, 
year by year, till it arrived at the or- 
dinary amount, after which the land 
became the absolute property of the 
cultivator, and descended, like his 
more ancient glebe, to his children. 

The affairs of the little village com- 
munity were all lated by certain 
officers, having different titles in dif- 
ferent parts of India, but all dischar- 
ging the same duties. Thus, the Mo-« 
kudchin of Bengal is the Potail of the 
Carnatic, the Putwarry of the old pro- 
vinces is the Curnum, or Coolkurnee, 
of the new ; whilst the Mhars of one 
district are the Talliars of another, 
and soon. As these officers are now 
to be met with, in the full vigour of 
their callings. only in our later ae- 
quisitions, I will follow, in my pre- 
sent sketch, the phraseology of Mr 
——- whose description of the 
village institutions is at once concise 
and distinct. 

** The Potails,” says he, “‘ are the 
most important functionaries in the 
villages, and a the most import- 
ant class in the country.” The Potail 
is the head man, or hereditary chief, 
of the community, who acts towards 
his fellow-villagers in the double ca- 
pacity of a collector of the dues of go- 
vernment, and a civil magistrate. He 
is the head of the police, causes crimi- 
nals and suspected persons to be ar- 
rested, listens to the complaints of his 
neighbours, decides their quarrels, and, 
with the assistance of a Punchayet, 
adjusts all disputes concerning the 
boundaries of fields, or the possession 
of property. As an officer of revenue, 
he allois the lands to such Ryots as 
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either have no land of their own, or 
are desirous of cultivating the waste ; 
he conducts all arrangements relating 
to revenue, between the government 
and the cultivator, fixing the amount 
which each has to pay, and exertin 
per ans gree ee Hy “0 
prosperity of the village.” ‘ Thoug 
originally the agent of government, 
he is now (that is in 1818) regarded 
as equally the representative of the 
Ryots, and is not less useful in execu- 
ting the orders of the government, than 
asserting the rights, or at least, ma- 
king known the wrongs of the people.” 
The office of Potail is ee a He 
enjoys a per-centage upon the revenue 
colléeted. end this taguchee with his 
rank, descends to his eldest son, or 
nearest heir-male. In other respects 
he is merely, as the rest of the villa- 
gers are, a Ryot, owning a patrimo- 
nial field, and cultivating it himself ; 
and this field is divided, at his de- 
cease, like the fields of other Ryots, in 
equal proportions among his children. 

The Coolkurnee, Curnum, or Put- 
warry, is another functionary, of no 
mean note. This person is employed 
in keeping an exact register of the 
bounds of the village, and of the va- 
rious fields and glebes into which it is 
divided, with the name, size, and qua- 
lity of each, the name of the occupier, 
the amount due from him to the go- 
vernment, and the highest revenue 
ever produced by the field which he 
may cultivate. The Coolkurnee far- 
ther keeps a list of all the inhabitants 
of the village, whether agriculturists 
or artizans, with a statement of the 
dues from each to government, and 
the receipt and balance of each account. 
Besides these public records, he keeps 
the accounts of all the cultivators with 
one another, and with their creditors ; 
he acts as a notary-public in drawing 
up agreements, and sometimes con- 
ducts the private correspondence of 
those who are not able to conduct it 
for themselves. He is paid, either 
by a remission of the revenue due from 
his own lands, or by a fee upon the 
revenue paid by his neighbours ; and 
is assisted by a@ person the Chau- 
gutta, who, acting when wanted, un- 
der the orders of the Potail, takes care, 
at the same time, of the Coolkurnee’s 
records. 

In subserviency to the Potail and 
Coolkurnee, are the Mhars, or watch- 
men, whose duty it is to provide that 
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no violence be done, nor any encroach- 
ment made, upon the limits, either’ 
of the village, or of the glebes of indi-' 
viduals. In all disputes concerning 
boundaries, the evidence of these per- 
sons is peculiarly esteemed ; they more 
over, protect the crops, whether grow-: 
ing or cut down ; they are public mes-: 
sengers, and guides, and of po- 
lice. In the latter po pores Ug are,’ 
in a peculiar manner, under the su-: 
erintendauce of the Potail. General- 
y speaking, there is, in each village, 
an allowance for only one watchman, 
but occupations of all sorts being he- 
reditary, the number soon becomes in- 
poms and then thedifferent members 
of the family relieve and aid one ano- 
ther in their duties. ‘‘ The duties 
are,” says Mr Elphinstone, “ to keep 
watch at night, to find out all arrivals 
and departures, to observe all stran- 
gers, and report all suspicious ns 
to the Potail.. The watchman is like- 
wise bound to know the character of 
each man in the village; and, in the 
event of a theft committed within the 
village-bounds, it is his business to 
detect the thief. He is enabled to do 
this by his early habits of inquisitive- 
ness and observation, as well as by the 
nature of his allowance, which, being 
partly a small share of the grain and 
similar property belonging to each 
house, he is kept always on the watch 
to ascertain his fees, and always in 
motion to collect them. When a theft 
or robbery happens, the watchman 
commences his inquiries and Te- 
searches ; it is very common for him 
to track a thief by his foo , and 
if he does this to anotlier village, so 
as to satisfy the watchman there ; or 
if he otherwise traces the property to 
an adjoining village, his oar 
ends; and it is the duty of the watch- 
man of the new village to take up the 
pursuit. The last vi to which the 
thief has been clearly traced becomes 
answerable for the property stolen, 
which would otherwise fall on the vil- 
lage where the robbery was committed.” 
Besides these three, there are no 
less than nine other public function- 
aries in each village. These are the 
Potidar, or silver-smith, who assays 
all money, paid either ‘to government 
or to individuals ; the astrologer, whose 
business it is to calculate nativities, to 
declare fortunate and unfortunate days 
for sowing, reaping, &c. ; the Goorov, 
or priest, who presides at the pagoda, 
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or more individuals, accordi 
igi ilies have re dow 
out; and all ate paid by a small per- 


centage on the public revenue, as well’ 
as by gifts, at the seasons of new moons’ 
and: at other sacred periods, of rice, 

u, and sometimes of money, from 
the rest of the inhabitants. For the 


e assignment of a private 
estate for this sacred purpose, or for 
the support of a school or college, was 
invariably sanctioned by law. But 
where no such grants chanced to be 
maile, a tax was imposed upon the 
village, which fell chiefly upon the 
Meerassees or proprietors, and was a 
source of considerable profit to the 
Potail. ‘ In general,” says Mr El- 
phinstone, ‘‘ these expenses were in 
the proportion of one-tenth, or from 
that to one-fifth to the public re- 
venue.” 

With respect to the revenue collect- 
éd, I have already said, that, in the 
best days of the Hindoo governments, 
if amounted to one-sixth part of the 
gross produce of the soil. To ascer- 
tain this, various methods appear to 
have been adopted. Sometimes arough 
estimate was made, whilst the crop was 
yet green,—occasionally, indeed, be- 
fore it had sprung up,—of its probable 
amount ; ee the cultivator undertook 
to , either in money or in grain, 
the stated proportion of that valua- 
tion. At other times, an agreement 
was entered into with the Potail, and 
‘by the Potail with his fellow-villa- 
gers, for a certain sum in money,— 
and, thirdly, an annual account was 
taken of the crop after it had been reap- 
ed, and the proportion due to govern- 
ment was taken possession of by the 
public officers. But as to a proprietaty 


right in the land, such a claim was at . 


no period advanced by 2 native go- 
vernment. ge — ——- re- 
ports,” sa’ e gentleman re- 
terred to (the reports of the co 

ors relative to the land-tenure in the 
. Mahratta Territories),—‘ and of my 
own inquiries, is, that a large portion 
of the Ryots are the proprietors of their 


| ey in the soil.” 


“of the case. 
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estates, subject to the payment of a 
fixed land-tax to the government ;— 
that their property is hereditary and 
saleable ; and they are never dispos- 
sessed while they pay their tax ; and 
even then, they have, for 4 long périod 
(at least thirty years), the right of re~ 
claiming their estates, on paying the 
dues of government.” It is true, that 
Mr Elphinstone’s report bears date in 
1819, and this may account for the in- 
creased burdens which he notices as 
imposed upon the landed proprietors ; 
but if no doubt could exist in 1819 as 
to the person in whom the right of pro- 
pérty was vested, far less can it be 
doubted in whom that right was vest- 
ed under the ancient governments.— 
“* An opinion prevails,” he continues, 
“* throughout the Mahratta country, 
that, under the old Hindoo government, 
all the land was held by Meerassees, and 
that the Ooprees (or farmers) were in- 
troduced as the old proprietors sunk 
under the tyranny of the Mahome- 
dans, This opinion is supported by 
the fact, that the greater part of the 
fields now cultivated by Ooprees are 
recorded in the village books as be- 
longing to absent proprietors, and af- 
fords, when combined with circum- 
stances observed in other parts of the 
Peninsula, and with the light land- 
tax authorized by Menu, a strong pre- 
sumption, that the revenue system, 
under the Hindoos, (if they had a uni- 
form system, ) was founded on private 
I am always 

ppy to avail myself of such autho- 
rity as that of Mr Elphinstone ; and, 
therefore, I have transcribed the above 
passage here, though, probably, I may 
stand more in need of it, when I come 
to discuss the merits of that settlement 
which claims Lord Cornwallis as its 
author. 

I have spoken, in a former part of 
this letter, of the assistance derived 
by the Potail, in the adjustment of 
civil disputes, from a punchayet.. Of 
the nature of that*body, so important 
in the administration of justice among 
the Hindoos, it will be necessary to 
give some farther account. : 

When a dispute arose between two 
individuals on the subject of a debt, 
or boundaries, or any other such mat- 
ter, a complaint was lodged by the 
party considering himself aggrieved, 
with the Potail, who privately com- 
manded a punchayet to assemble for 
the purpose of considering the merits 
The punchayet consist- 
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ed, like a jury in nt of a certain 
number of respectable inhabitants, va- 
rying,according tocircumstances, from 
five, nine, and eleven, up to fifty.— 
** The members of a punchayet were 
generally selected by the officer of go- 
vernment, ‘by whom it was granted 
with the approbation of the parties, 
and often at their suggestion ; some- 
times the parties chose an equal num- 
ber each, and the officer named an 
umpire.” The members were peo- 
ple in the same situation of life as the 
parties, or people likely to understand 
the subject in discussion ; the number 
was required to be odd,” and “ it ge- 
nerally met at the house of the officer 
who summoned it. 

* In villages, the Potail got some of 
the most intelligent and impartial Ry- 
ots to sit under a tree, or in the temple, 
or Choultry,” (the inn or place of rest 
for travellers) ; ‘* nobody attended on 
the partof government; and,as thesub- 
mission of the parties was voluntary, 
their wishes were, of course, more at- 
tended .to than elsewhere.” (Be it ob- 
served, that the contrast here drawn is 
between village punchayets, and pun- 
chayets appointed to decide a dispute 
between two villages,—in other words, 
district punchayets.) ‘‘ The consent 
of the members, however, was every- 
wherereckoned essential to a’ punchay- 
et, and the first act of the meeting 
was to take a ruzeenamah, or acknow- 
ledgment of such a consent. Security 
was also not unfrequently taken for 
the parties complying with the award 
of the punchayet. ‘In petty disputes 
in villages, the parties gave-two straws, 
in token of submission, instead of a 
written ruzeenamah.” 

The punchayet being assembled, 
the disputing parties ap before 
it, stating, in as few words as possible, 
the one his claim, the other his ground 
of denial. Little or no form was ob- 
served ; the punchayet conducting its 
examination, both of the parties them- 
selvesand of their witnesses, in the way 
of conversation ; whilst nothing was 
written down except the decision, and 
sometimes not even that. If, indeed, 
the case chanced to be of very great 
importance, or if the interests of two 
or more villages were concerned, then 
the whole of the proceedings were re- 
corded, all the writing being perform- 
ed by the Coolkurnee, to whose care it 
was afterwards intrusted. — 
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In trials before a punchayet, a.de« 
cided preference seems pte we’ been 
iven to written, over testimony, 
Doskasenss deeds of sale, acknawle 
ments of debt, and)so forth, were al- 
ways, and mostjustly, accounted better 
evidence than the mere declaration of 
a witness. ‘The'witnesses were, how~ 
ever, ** examined and ‘cross-examined 
with great care ;” but.if any of 
their evidence was taken down in wri- 
ting, it was only the substance ; and 
then “ generally in their own-hand, if 
they could write.” “The natives have 
not the same deference for testimony 
that we have ; they allow .a witness 
no more credit than his situation, and 
character, and connexion with the casé, 
entitle him to; they also lay great 
stress on his manner and appearance, 
while giving his testimony. Oaths 
were seldom imposed, unless there was 
reason to suspect the veracity of the 
witness, and then great pains were 
taken to make them solemn.” 

With respect, again, to the princi- 
ple by which punchayets were guided, 
it was founded, no doubt, on the Hin- 
doo law; modified, nevertheless, ac- 
cording to local usage, and the notions 
of the. persons composing it, of equity 
and justice. Local usage, however, 
seems to have been the universal law 
of Hindostan. It was one with which” 
all the villagers were fully acquainted, 
and against the award of which no 
man presumed to grumble ; the pun- 
chayets consulting no book, nor re- 
ferring to a Shastery, or expounder of 
the sacred law, for an opinion, unless 
some point relative to marriage, suc- 
cession, or other things provided for on 
a broad basis, was in question. The 
members o: a punchayet received no 
fee for their attendance ; but when 
much of their time had been taken up, 
and a great deal of trouble imposed 
upon them, the successful suitor open- 
ly made them a present for their 


pains. 
I have said that suitors attended at 


the place of meeting in n. This 
was generally, but not invariably the 
case. A person, for example, who felt 
himself prevented from attending, was 
permitted to send an agent, usually a 
relative or. domestic of his own, to re- 
present himself; but there were no 
such officers as vakuls, or hired plead- 
ers, in those days—that is a profes- 
sion which claims Lord Cornwallis for 





v12 
its author. When the report of the 
op povemasens prosceled to gone 
of t to 
and enforce its decree, the mode of 
yment being regulated according to 
the circumstances ‘eo —— of the 
losing . Ifhe were ; imme- 
diate ai was ordered ; if other- 
wise, he was commanded to pay by 
instalments ; and in case of utter in- 
capability, an exemption from the de- 
mands of his creditor, was granted for 
a certain number of years. This was 
done to enable him by his own indus- 
try to acquire the means of meeting 
the demand ; but in case of a refusal 
on his part to obey, the system ealled 
‘Tukkazza was had recourse to. Li- 
terally speaking, this means no more 
than dunning ; but when authorized 
by an award of court, it included eve- 
rything, from simple importunity, up 
to placing a guard over a man, “ pre- 
venting his eating, tying him neck and 
heels, or making him stand on one leg 
with a heavy stone on his head, under 
a vertical sun.” Be it observed, how- 
ever, that if submission to a verdict 
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was refused on the ground of corrup- 
tion in the jury, the magistrate was 
bound to investigate the matter ; and, 
should the accusation prove well- 
founded, to ordera new trial. 

T have yet a great deal tosay on the 
subject of native institutions, before I 
can pretend to contrast the present with 
the former condition of India. The 
changesgradually wrought as kingdoms 
became enlarged,—the alterations ef- 
fected by the Mahomedans—and other 
no less important matters must be sta- 
ted. But these I shall defer to a fu- 
ture opportunity. Enough is done for 
the present, when I beg you to ob- 


serve, that not one of all the revolu- 


tions to which India has been subject- 
ed, interfered in any material degree 
with the village system. That conti- 
nued the same under an extensive as 
under a petty Rajahship ; it was left 
whole and untouched by the Maho- 
medans ; it remained for the English, 
in their zeal.to improve the condition 
of the people, to work its overthrow. 
And what has been the consequence ? 
We shall see in due time. 





RINGAN AND MAY. 


Ane richte mournfulle dittye, 
Maide be Mr Hovuace. 


I hearit ane laveroke synging with gle, 
And O but the burde sang cheirilye ; 
Then I axit at my true love Ringan, 
Gif he kend quhat the bonnye burde wals syngan ? 
Now, my love Ringan is blithe and yongue, 
But he hethe ane fayre and flatteryng tongue ; 
And och, I’m fearit I like ower weille 
His talis of lufe, though kynde and leille. 
So I sayis to him in sco wayis, 
“* You ken no worde that burdye sayis.” 
Then my love he turnit aboute to mee, 
And there wals ane smyle in his pawkye ee ; 
And he sayis,; “‘ My May, my dawtyit dowe, 
I ken that straine farre better nor you ; 
For that littil fairye that liltis sae loude, 
And hingis on the freenge of the sonnye cloude, 
Is tellyng the taille in chantis and chymis, 
I haif tellit to thee ane thusyande tymis. 
I will lette thee heire our straynis accorde, 
And the laverokis sweite sang, worde for worde. 


INTERPRETATION OF THE LARKIS SONG. 


‘ O, my love is bonnye, and mylde to se, 
Als sweitlye she sittis on her dewye le, 
And turnis up her cheike and cleire grey eye, 
To liste quhatis saying withinne the-sky ; 
10 , 
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For she thynkis my mornyng hymne so sweite; 
With the streimmers of hevia isin my feite, 
Quhere the proude Goss-hawke colde nefer wonne 
Atweene the graye cloude and the sonne, 
And she thynkis her love ane thyng of the skyis, 
Sent downe fre the holye Paradysse, 
To syng to the worild at morne and eévin, 
The sweite lufe-sangis in the bowris of hevin. 
‘ O my: love is bonnye, and yongue, and cheste, 
Als wey 4 she sittis in her mossy este ! 
And she Bae ey mas a 
Als nothyng but duste and droulle to mee. 
Tho the Ro wairbel his waesum chirle, 
And the Merle gar all the greinwode dirle, 
And the Storm-cock toutis on his touryng pyne; 
She trewis their sangis ane mocke to myne ; 
The Lintyis cheipe ane dittye tame, 
And the Shillphais everlestyng rhame 5 
The Pliveris whew ane soloch dreire, 
And the Whilly-whapis ane shaime to heire ; 
And quhanevir ane lufer comis in viewe, 
She cowris anethe her skreine of dewe. 
* O my love is bonnye! her virgyn breste 
Is ren wy ae the dawnyng eiste -* 
And weille do I lyke at the gloamyng stille, 
~ To dreip fre the Iyfte or the louryng hille, 
And her este as quhite als mylke, 
And her brest as saft als the downye silke.’” 
o * ” * * * ” 


Now quhen my love had warbelit awaye 
To this baisse parte of the laverokis laye, 
Myne herte wals lyke to burste in twaine, 
And the teris flowit fro myne eyne lyke raine. 
At lengthe he sayit, with ane syche fulle lang, 
** Quhat ailes my: love at the laverokis ae! . 
Sayis I, “ He is ane baisse and wycked birde, 
Als ever rase fro the dewye yirde ; 
It’s a shaime to mounte on his mornyng wyng, 
At the yettis of hevin sikan sangis to syng ; 
And all to win with his awmerous dynne, 
Ane sweete littil virgyn birde to synne, 
And wrecke with flatterye and song combynde 
His deire lyttil maydenis of mynde ! 
O were I hir, I wolde let him se 
His sangis sholde all be loste on mee.” 
Then my luve toke me in his armis, 
And gan to laude my leifu charmis ; 
But I wolde not so moche als let him speike, 


Nor stroke my chynne, nor kisse my cheike, 


For I feirit myne wals going wrang, 
It wals so movit at the laverokis sang. 
Yet stille I laye. withe ane upcaste ee, 
And stille he wals syngin so bonnilye, 
That, tho withe my mynde I had grit stryffe, 
I colde nat forbeire it for my lyffe, 
But als he hung on the hevinis browe, 
I saide, I kenit not why, nor howe, 
“€ Quhatis that lyttil deuil sayand nowe ?” 
en tay. luve pieges he wals so gladde, 
He leughe tille his follye pat me madde ; 
And he said, “ My luve, I will tell you true, 
' He semis to syng that strayne te you ; 
Vout. XVII 4Z 
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For it sayis, I will rainge the yirde and ayre’ 
To feide my love with the finest fare ; 
And quhen she lukis fro her bedde to mee, 
Withe the yearnyng lufe of a moderis ee, 
O then I will come, and drawe her neirer, 
And watche her closer, and lufe her deirer, 
And wee never shalle pairte till our dying day, 
But lufe and lufe on for ever and aye !” 

Then myne herte it bled with a thrylling pleasure, 
Quhen it lernit the laverokis closyng measure, 
And it rase, and rase, and wolde not reste, 
And wolde hardly bide withinne my briste. 
Then up I rase, and away I sprongue, 

And saide to my luve with scornfulle tongue, 
That it wals ane bigge and burning shaime ; 
That hee and the larke were bothe to blaime ; 
For there were some layis so softe and blande 
That breste of mayden colde nat stande ; 

And if he laye in the wode his laine, 

Quhille I came backe to list the straine 

Of ane awmerous birde amang the brome, 
Then he mochte lye quhille the day of dome ! 

But for all the storte and stryffe I maide ; 
For all I did, and ail I saide, 

Alas! I feire it will be la 
Or I forgette that wee burdis sang ! 
And langer still, or I can flee 
The lad that tellit that sang to me ! 


Autrive Laker, March 14th, 1825, 





‘THE WITCH OF THE GRAY THORN. 
BY JAMES HOGG THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


“Tuovu old wrinkled beldam, thou crone of the night, 

Come read me my vision, and read it aright ; 
For ’tis said thou hast insight the picture to scan 
Far onward beyond the existence of man— 

And hid’st thee for ever from eye of the day, 
But rid’st on the night-wind away and away 
Over cloud, over valley, on hemlock or reed, 

To burrow in churchyards, and harass the dead. 
Old beldam declare thee, and give me to wis, 

If I stand at the side of such being as this !” 

“* Mad priest of Inchaffery, I know thee too well, 
Though thus in disguise thou hast come to my cell ; 
What is it to thee if through darkness I fly 
Like bird to career round the skirts of the sky— 

Or sail o’er the seas in my shallop of shell, l 
To do what the tongue of flesh dares not to tell ? 
Suffice it, I know what thy vision hath been, 
Ere a word I have heard, or —_ I have seen ; 
Besides, its high import distinctly I see ; 

And, priest of Inchaffery, I'll tell it to thee— 
Not for love or reward, but it troubles me sore 
To have one in my presence I scorn and abhor. 

** Thou did’st dream of a coronet b. with gold, 
That was hail’d by the young, and admired by the old ; 
And thou had’st a longing the thing to obtain ; 

But all thy bold efforts to reach it were vain ; 
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When lo! thine own mitre arose from thy crown, 

And mounted aloft, whilst the other sank down ; 

It mounted and rose in a circle of flame, 

*Midst clamours of wonder and shouts of acclaim ; 

The crown into darkness descended apace, ~~ 

And thine was exalted on high in its place. 

Thou saw’st till the red blood ran down in a stream, 

Thou awakened’st in terror, and all was a dream! 

Priest, that was thy dream—and thou must—’tis decreed— 
Put down the A op, and rise in his stead !” 

‘* Thou liest, thou old hag. With the cunning of liell 
Thou darest me to practise what thou dost foretell ; 
But there both thy master and thee I'll defy : 

Yet that was my vision, I may not deny. 
Mysterious being, unblest and unshriven ! 
Pray, had’st thou that secret from hell or from heaven ?” 

*« T had it, proud priest, from a fountain sublime, 
That swells beyond nature, and streams beyond time ; 
And though from the same souree thy warning might come, 
Yet mine was the essence and thine but the scum. 

I heard and I saw, what, if thou had’st but seen, 

A terror thy mortal existence had been ; 

For thou had’st grown rigid as statue of lead— 

A beacon of terror for sinners to dread ! 

Thou think’st thou hast learning and knowledge inborn ; 
Proud priest of Inchaffery, I laugh thee to scorn! 
Thou know’st less of nature, where spirits roam free, 
Than a mole does of heaven, or a worm does of thee. 

** Begone with thy gold, thy ambition, and pride ; 

I have told thee thy vision, and solved it beside. 
But dare not to doubt the event I foretell— 
The thing is decreed both in heaven and hell, 
That thou, an arch-traitor, must do a gt deed, 
Put down the Archbishop, and rise in his stead !” 
Away went the Abbot with crosier and cowl, 
And visions of grandeur disturbing his soul ; 
And as he rode on, to himself thus he said— 
“« The counsels of heaven must all be obey'd ; 
Nor throne, church, nor state, can security have, 
Till that haughty prelate be laid in his grave. 
Let that nerve my arm, and my warrandice be.”—~ 
Well said, thou good Abbot of Inchafferye! 

The Archbishop had plotted too deep in the state ; 
The nobles were moved ’gainst the man of their hate ; 
The Monarch was roused, and pronounced in his wrath 
A sentence unseemly—the Archbishop’s death ! 

But that very night that his doom was decreed, 

A private assassin aecomplish’d the deed. 

The court was amazed ; for loud whisperings came 

Of a deed too unhallow’d and horrid to name>; 

Abroad rush’d the rumour, and would not be stemm’d ; 

The murderer is captured, convicted, condemn’d ; 

Condemn’d to be hung like a on a tree. 

‘* Who is the assassin Abb of fuckederse™ 

Ha !—The Abbot of In el” 
irasteon tol Gane the poor Abbot is laid, 

And soon his death-warrant is to him convey’d ; 

His hour is announced, but he laughs it to scorn, 

And sends an express for the Witch of Gray-Thorn. 

She came at his call, and though hideous her form, 

And shrivell’d, and crouch’d, like a crane in a storm, 

Yet in her dim eye that was hollow’d by time 

The joy of a demon was gleaming sublime, 





The Witch of the Gray Thorn. 


And with a weak laugh ’twixt a scream and a hiss, 
She cried, “‘ Pray, great Abbot, is all come to this ?”— 
« Where now thy bright omens, thou hag of the night ? 
Come read me this riddle, and read it aright. 
So far thou said’st truth—the Archbishop is dead ; 
Thy bodement confirm—shall I rise in his stead ?”-— 
“ Yes, up to the gallaws !” the beldam replied. 
This day the NG ee | had suffer’d and died ; 
But headlong on death I have caused thee to run. 
Ha, ha! I have conquer’d, and thou art undone !”— 
* Oh had I the hands which these fetters degrade, 
To sear out thy tongue for the lies it hath made, 
I would rend out thy heart, with black falsehood so cramm’'d, 
And consign thy old soul to eternity damn’d ! 
May Heaven’s dread vengeance depart from thee never, 
But descend and enthral thee for ever and ever !”— 
** Ay, curse thou away ; to the theme I agree; 
Thy curse is worth ten thousand blessings to me. 
Ha, ha! thou proud priest, I have won! I have won! 
Thy course of ambition and cruelty’s run. 
Thou tortured’st me once, till my nerves were all torn, 
For crimes I was free of as babe newly bern ; 
"T'was that which compell’d me, in hour of despair, 
To sell soul and body to the Prince of the Air ; 
That great dreadful spirit of power and of pride, 
a servant I rey thy curse I deride. 
or ce I did it, for ve noe alone ; 
Without that, futurity 8 had none. 
J have now had full measure in sight of the sun— 
Ha, ha! thou proud priest, I have won! I have won! 
*Tis not | poor life that my vengeance can tame, 
It flies to the future, to regions of flame, 
To witness, exulting, th’ extreme of thy doom, 
And harass thy being mid terror and gloom, 
Ay, grind thou thy fetters, and fume as thou wilt, 
O how I rejoice in thy rage and thy guilt! 
And more—I have promise may well strike thee dumb, 
To be nurse to thy spirit for ages to come ; 
Think how thou wilt joy that the task shall be mine 
To wreck and to tease thee with tortures condign, 
O’er cataracts of sulphur, and torrents of flame, 
And horrors that have not exposure nor name. 
Until this vile world of lust and of crime 
Have sounded through fire the last trumpet of Time: 
Adieu, bloody priest, in thy hour of despair, 
When thy soul is forthcoming, there’s one shall be there.” 
The Abbot was borne to the scaffold away, 
He stretch’d out his hands and attempted to pray ; 
But at that dire moment there sounded a knell 
Close to his stunn’d ear, *twixt a laugh and a yell ; 
And a voice said aloud, that seem’d creaking with hate, 
“« Ha, ha! thou proud priest, it’s too late! it’s too late !” 
He shiver’d, he shrunk, dropp’d the sign, and was hung ; 
He gasp’d, and he died, and that moment there rung 
This sound through the welkin so darksome and dun, 
“ I have thee !—I have thee !—I have won !—I have won !"’ 
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I anose next morning refreshed, 
— and prepared to follow my 
inary occupation of shooting. It 
was a clear frosty day, the sun was 
prc em Apne is = a thou- 
sand little birds were rejoicing in the 
warmth of his beams ; my dogs were 
in high condition ; my gun was clean 
and in good order; and myself big 
with —_—ee ot to fire 7 too 
ta » but to sure of my 
fim before I ulled the trigger. Thus 
attended, and thus animated, I set 
forth after breakfast ; and having pre- 
viously ascertained the favourite haunt 
of a hare which had more than once 
escaped me, I turned my steps towards 
it. My faithful spaniel had just begun 
to give tongue, and my fowling-piece 
was already in a position to be lifted 
at once to the shoulder, when the re- 
port of a single cannon, coming from 
the front, attracted my attention. I 


stopped short, but had not time to call 
in my dog, when another and another 
discharge took place, mixed with an 
occasional rattle of musketry. This 
was warning enough. Though the 


hare started from her seat, I permitted 
her to depart in peace, and whistling 
loudly for my four-footed companions 
to follow, I ran back towards my quar- 
ters. AsI proceeded, the firing be- 
came every moment more and more 
heavy, till at length it had increased 
into an uninterrupted roar. 

On reaching the houses I found that 
the alarm was already given. The 
bugles were sounding to recall such as 
might. be abroad, and the men were 
accoutering with all haste. For our- 
selves, Graham and I took care on the 
present occasion to make better provi- 
sion against detention, than we had 
done the day before ; but our baggage 
we were obliged to leave, to be packed 
and made ready for moving by our 
bat-men. Aid-de-camp after aid-de- 
camp passed in the meanwhile to and 
fro, one galloping from the front to 
urge an immediate advance, another 
ollping from the rear to ascertain 
how matters were going ; whilst the 
various battalions, as each was equip~ 
ped end ready, hurried down to the 
‘main road, to join its particular bri- 
gade. 


XII. 


A quarter of an hour had scarcely 
elapsed from the moment that the 
alarm was first given, when we found 
ourselves marching once more in the 
same direction, and nearly in the same 
order, in which we had marched yes- 
terday. Our march had in it, how- 
ever, even more of d excitement, 
than that of the preceding day. We 
had not pi above a mile, when 
indications of what was going on in 
front began to present themselves, in 
the form of , mules, and horses, 
pouring, in all haste and confusion, to 
the rear; while a wounded man or 
two, ever and anon, dragged himself 
with difficulty in the same direction, 
and gave, as the wounded invariably 
give, the most alarming account of the 
state of affairs. ‘“‘ Push on, push on, 
for God’s sake,” said one poor fellow 
who had been shot in the head, and 
was lying, rather than sitting, across 
a horse, “ push on, or it will be all 
over. Forty thousand of the enemy 
are coming on, and there are not two 
thousand men up to oppose them.” 
Of course, we quickened our pace with 
infinite good will. 

A group of perhaps twenty wound- 
ed privates and officers had passed, 
when the next body which met us 
was a detachment of ten sound men 
and a sergeant, who were conductin 
to the rear about an hundred Frenc 
prisoners. These were saluted witha 
cheer, but even these urged us for- 
ward, with the intelligence that the 
5th division must be soon overpower- 
ed. eS ee ee ee be- 

n to open upon us. We passed 
through Bedart, and were descending 
the little eminence.on which it is 
built, when the combatants became 
distinguishable ; and a very magnifi- 
cent, as well as gratifying . s 
they presented. The nearest handful 
of British troops, were opposing them. 
selves, in the most determined man. 
ner, to a mass of men, so dense, and 
so extended, as to cover the whole of 
the main road, as far as the eye could 
reach. Our people were, it is true, 
giving way. They had already main« 
tained a most unequal contest for up« 
wards of two hours, and their num- 
bers, originally small, were fast dimix 





nishing. But no sooner had the head 
of our column shown itself, than their 
confidence completely returned, and 
they renewed the struggle with increa~ 
sed alacrity. 

The same'circumstance which gave 
fresh cou to our comrades, acted, 
as may well be supposed, in a direetly 
contrary manner upon the enemy. 
Not that they fell into confusion, or 
exhibited any symptoms of dismay ; 
but it was.evulent, from their mode of 

ing, that their general had lost 

is confidence of immediate success, 
and that he deemed it necessary to 
trust less to the weight of his single 
column, and to add manceuvring and 
skill to brute violence. His attack 


was accordingly suspended, whilst a 


battery of ten or twelve guns being 
hastily brought to the front, opened, 
not _the division with which he 
had been hitherto engaged, but upon 
us. And I must confess that the guns 
were well served. The gunners lay~ 
ing them for a particalar turning in 
the road, mowed’ down some two or 
three out of each company as it came 
and caused us to suffer no incon- 
iderable less, long before we arrived 
ithin range of musketry. 
As soon as we bad passed this peril- 


ous.spot, we abandoned the main road, 


and turning into an open green field 
on the right, we marched into line. 
In front of. us was a thick wood, for 
the possession of which our people and 


the French were warmly ve. 


On our side, it was garri by a 

battalion of Portuguese, and a couple 

of British regiments, and it was as~ 

saulted by a perfect swarm of French 

tiralleurs ; but neither did the latter 

i iving their opponents 

the former deli- 

ver themselves from the annoyance of 
continual assaults. It was peculiarl 
the business of the corps to which 

belonged, to give support to the de- 


enders of that wood ; for which pure. 


company after company was sent 
forward, as a fresh supply of men be- 
came from time to time necessary ; 
whilst two. other corps, continuing 
steadily in line, prepared to use the 
bayonet with effect, in ease our efforts 
to maintain our ground should prove 


una , 

Even the uawarlike reader will pro- 
bably understand me, when I say, 
that the feelings of a man hurried in« 
to battle, as we were to-day, are total-~ 
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ly different from those of the same man 
who. goes gradually, and as it were 
preparedly, into danger. We had 
eamed of nothing less than a general 
action this morning ; and we found 
ourselves bearing the brunt of it, be- 
fore we could very well make up our 
minds as to the proximity of en ene= 
my. Everything was accordingly done, 
every word en, and evéry move- 
ment made, under the influence of that 
species of excitement, which absolute~ 
ly shuts out all ideas, except those 
which spring from the cireumstances 
immediately about you; I mean an 
rehension lest your own men shail 
give way, and an inexpressible eager~ 
ness to close with your adversary. Nor 
were sundry opportunities wanting, of 
gratifying the last of these desires. 
We fought, at least where I was sta~ 
tioned, in a thick wood; and more 
than once it occurred, that we fought 
hand to hand. 

Affairs had continued in this state 
till about three in the afternoon ; when 
the enemy, as if weary with their 
fruitless efforts, began to slacken: in 
their exertions, and gradually to fall 
back. Not very far from the spot 
where I was posted, stood a chateau, 
the property, I believe, of the Mayor 
of Bearitz ; for the occupation of which, 
the French had made, during the 
morning, several desperate, but un- 
availing efforts. Towards it, as soon as 
the firing on} to wax faint, Sir John 
Hope, atte by three or four aides- 
de-camp and a few orderly dragoons, 
— way. He had ew mount. 

to an upper room, for the purpose 
ef observing from thence the cuainy’s 
proceedings; his staff and orderlies 
were lounging about the court-yard, 
and the few skirmishers which lined 
the hedge in front were lying down 
to rest, when a mass of French infan- 
try, which had formed in a hollow road 
alittleto the left, dashed forward. The 
movement was so rapid, and the force 
employed so great, that all opposi- 
tion on the part of the few British 
troops then up, was overcome ;—the 
house was surrounded. Instantly a 
cry was raised, “Save the general, Save 
thegeneral,” anda rush was made from 
all quarters towards the chateau ; but 
our assistance was unnecessary. Sir 
John, seeing what had happened, 
threw himself upon his horse, and 
at the head of his mounted attend- 
ants charged from the door-way ot 
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ttle party escaped— 

fight was pac on 

sides. with des resolution. 
again enemy pressed 

empty the wood of its de- 
fenders and to secure the high-road ; 
but all their efforts. failed, and when 


the fighting began. 
It-were vain for me to attempt any 


iption of the scene which now 
ce. So vigorous had been the 
last. attack, and so determined our 
resistance, that when daylight dis- 
appeared, the French and alli 
found themselves completely mixed 
Instead of the roar of 
» my ears were accordingly 
shouts and exclamations, 
delivered in almost every European 
tongue. French, English, German, 
Dutch, Spaniards, Portuguese ; the na- 
tives, in short, of almost every king- 
dom were here; and as each called 
out in his own language as loud as 
he could bawl, for the purpose of 
discovering his comrades, and giving 
evidence of his own situation, a jar- 
gon -was produced, such as no man 
has probably listened to before, unless 
we —— the artificers employed of 
yore in the erection of Babel. So com- 
plete, indeed, was the confusion, that 
neither the one party nor the other 
made the slightest attempt to avail it~ 
self of it for military purposes,——on the 
contrary, we were each of us heartily 
glad to get rid of our troublesome 
neighbours, and not a little pleased 
when order became so far restored, as 
to t our taking up a definite 
position for the night. - 

The enemy having gradually collect- 
ed their scattered battalions, retired to 
the hollow-way from which they last 
. On our part, no movement 

ce was made; except that 
the to which I belonged, leaving 
its original ison to watch the wood 
during the hours of darkness, fell back 
as far as the green field,.or rather 
common, where we had left the rest 


of im’ 
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of the brigade, Here, with numbers 
Fag ge! oye wpa we drew u 
in line; when the arms being piled, 
we followed the example of our com- 
panions, and lighted large fires, round 
which men and officers indiseriminate- 


ly crowded, in groups or less 
sitieting on coonties was 
capable of affording to them warm 

I do not recollect to have witness~ 
ed, during the whole course of my 
military career, a more strikingly war-~ 
like spectacle than that which was now 

before me. Besides my own, ce 
three battalions of infantr tear 
ed in a single green field round their 
watch fires ; amounting, in all, to 
about an hundred, Immediately be~ 
hing them stood their arms piled up 
in regular order, and glancing in the 
flames, which threw a dark red light 

across the common, upon. the .. 
branches beyond ; about twenty yards 
in rear, two regiments of cavalry were 
similarly disposed of, their horses he- 
ing orieg in liam, and the men seat- 
or lying on the ground. Looking 
farther. back again, and towards the 
opposite side of the road, the fixes 
of the whole of the fifth. and first 
divisions met the eye ; darkened. ever 
and anon, as the soldiers passed be- 
tween them, or a heap of wood. was 
cast on to feed their brightness. By 
the light of these fires, I could farther 
that the road itself, was 


whilst the glaring atmosphere above 
the wood, showed that it too was 
fully op a that its occupants 
were, like ourselves, reposing im 
attitude of watchfulness. To compote: 
the picture, the night chanced to be 
uncommonly dark. Neither moon nor 
stars were out, and thongh no rain 
fell, a considerable fog was in the air ; 
which, hindering the flames from 
ascending beyond a certain length, 
caused them to shed a stronger ¢o+ 
louring upon surrounding objects. 
Then the know that the ’ 
was at hand, and we only wai 
for the dawn of tosmorrew, to renew 
the combat ; the: whole of these ¢irs 
cumstances combined, gave so deepan 
interest to our situation, that it .was 
long ere I was able to follow the ex- 
ample of hd arene a poset Pr 
Fatigue, however, at al 
over enthusiasm, haying heartil 
partaken of the meal which our faith- 
tul Francisco brought up, I wrapped 
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my cloak about me, and taking my 
station, like the rest, with my feet to- 
wards the fire, I soon fell fast — 
Tt was _ perfectly dark ye 
amo’ troops put an 
end to my iephen Ths infantry stood 
to their arms; the cavalry mounted 
their horses ; the artillery-men were 
at their guns with lighted matches ; all 
in the space of one minute ; nor was a 
single word uttered by any man beyond 
what was absolutely requisite in is- 
suing orders. Early as it was, how- 
ever, our fires had all but consumed 
themselves ; they had become dull and 
red; and they threw not out heat 
to. keep our blood gent 
above the freezing point; but we 
bore the intense eald with exemplary 
patience, in the full assurance of warm 
work as soon as day-light should ap- 
. Nof is there any hour in 
four and twenty, as every outside- 
traveller by a stage-coach must know, 
so fruitful in intense cold, as that 
which immediately precedes the dawn. 
, too, it chanced to freeze, with 
wind directly in our faces ; 


a cutti 
our courage was high, 


neverthe 


and we counted the moments im- 

tiently as they passed, not so much 
yom a sense of our present uncomfort- 
able situation, as from an eager desire 


to renew the battle. 

Day dawned at length, but the ene- 
my made no*movement. They were 
before us as they had been all night, 
in countless numbers ; but, like our- 
selves, they stood quietly in their 
ranks, as if they expected to be attack- 
ed, rather than to attack. For nearly 
two hours both a aaiants sta- 
tionary, till Lord Wellington coming 
up, ordered three Portuguese batta- 
lions to advance, with no other design 
than to bring matters to a crisis. Nor 
did this movement fail to lead the 
enemy into a renewal of offensive 

ions. ‘The Portuguese brigade 
was gallantly met, and after a good 
deal of firing, ; and the re- 
pulse of it was followed by a determi- 
ned assault upon such of our corps as 
defended the road, and occupied the 
wood. 

N can be more spirited or im- 
Me ae the first attack of French 

They come on, for a while, 
sehr, and in silence ; till, having 
reached within a hundred yards, or 
two, of the me to be assailed, they 
raise a loud but discordant yell, and 
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rush forward. The advance of their 
columns is, moreover, covered by a 
perfect cloud of tiralleurs, who press 
on, apparently in utter confusion, but 
with every demonstration of co 3 
who fire. irregularly, it is true, but 
with great rapidity and precision ; and 
- are as canal at none in the art 
availing themselves of every species 
of cover, as any light aoa in the 
world. The ur of the French is, 
however, admirably op by the 
coolness and undaunted deportment 
of Britons. On the present occasion, 
for instance, our people met their as- 
sailants exactly as if the whole affair 
had been a piece of acting; no man 
quitting his ground, but each delibe- 
rately waiting till the word of com- 
mand was given, and then discharging 
his piece. Every effort of Marshal 
Soult to possess himself of the mayor’s 
house, and of the enclosure and wood 
about it, accordingly proved fruitless ; 
and hence his formidable. column, 
which covered the high-road as far as 
the eye could reach, was, per fotce, 
obliged to halt, and to remain idle. 
Matters continued in this state till 
towards noon, and yet a comparative- 
ly trifling number of our troops were 
engaged. The entire brigade to which 
I belonged, the brigade of light caval- 
Re as well as the greater proportion of 
e first division, had been mere spec- 
tators of the valour of others ; oe 
the enemy, as if worn out with fa- 
tigue, and disheartened by repeated 
failures, suddenly began to retire. His 
column of infantry, having moved to 
the rear, till some rising ground in a 
on degree concealed it, seemed to 
ri mpones his guns were withdrawn, 
a - waa epee falling back, o 
our advanced corps in possession o: 
the disputed — retreat, indeed, 
appeared to have fairly commenced ; 
and to many it was matter of surprise 
that no pursuit was on our side insti- 
tuted. But our general, by keeping 
his soldiers steady in their places, 
showed that he was quite aware of his 
adversary’s intentions; and that he 
was a far better judge of the measures 
which it behoved him to adopt, than 
any of the numerous critics who pre- 
sumed to pass censure upon him. The 
whole of this movement was ng other 
than a manceuvre on the part of. the 
French Marshal, to draw our tr ' 
from their position, and to enfeebk 
the centre of our line, by causing the § 
12 
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left to be too far advanced ; but though 


ly ‘executed, it proved of no 
avail, thanks to the superior sagacity 
of Lord Wellington. Instead of being 


harassed by any useless change of 

ground, we were commanded to take 

advantage of the temporary truce, b 

cooking our dinners ; a measure whic 

the: fast of many of the soldiers, 
cularly of the Portuguese, who 
‘eaten nothing during the whole 

pt rendered peculiarly desi- 
e. | 


In a moment numerous fires were 
again lighted, and half of the men in 
each regiment, disencumbering them- 
‘selves of their accoutrements, set to 
work, felling wood, boiling kettles, 
and preparing food for their comrades. 
‘Tw the meanwhile six or eight spring 
waggons arriving, such of the wound- 
ed as were unable to crawl to the rear 
were collected from the various spots 
‘where they lay mingled with the dead, 
and lifted into them, with as much 
care as circumstances would permit. 
Le tor asad s e p The one 
and groans of many of these poor fel- 
lows sounded horribly in oui dare ; 
whilst the absolute silence of the rest 
was not less appalling, inasmuch as it 
gave but too much reason to believe, that 

were rethoved from the fiéid only 
to die in the ons. Nor were the 
povmaee S — hunsies te tn 
camp, i These harpies, spreading 
themaalre in vast numbers a the 
the country, stripped and plun- 
dered the dead i incredibly hort 
space of time ; and they were, withal, 
s0'skilful in their vocation, that they 
rarely afforded an opportunity of de- 
tecting them in this act. Nothing, in- 
deed, ‘ever astonished me more, 
than the celerity with which these bo- 
dy strippers execute their task. A man 
by your side, and the very next 
moment, if you chance to look round, 
he is as naked as he was when he came 
into the world, without your being 
able so much as to: guess by whom his 
a have been taken. 

Whilst all these persons were enga- 
ged’ in their various occupations, I 
wandered towards the front, for the 


of examining, in 4 moment of 
Podthee, the nature of the ground on 
which ‘we had yesterday fought. It 
was literally covered with the carcases 


of men and horses. Round the mayor’s . 


house, in , they lay in clus- 
ters; and not a few of the Frenchmen 
Vor. XVII. 
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whose head was cloven asunder, ‘the 
sword of his adversary having fairly 
divided it as far as the 3; whilst 
another lay upon his , with his 
face absolutely split into two parts, 
across the line of the nose. The great 
majority had, however; been shot ; and 
they were mixed indiscriminately to- 
get er, English and French, as if each 

ad been cut off by the hand of his 
next neighbour. 

I was not, however, so fully occu- 
pied in contemplatirig the dead, but 
that I cast various anxious glances to- 
wards the living ; nor was ground of 
anxiety wanting. The enemy had, 
indeed, fallen k ; neither did he 
show any column upon the road, nor 
any masses in the woods. But I ob- 
served his men crossing the high-road 
towards our right, by twos and threes 
at a time, as if some formation was 
going on which he desired might escape 
notice. Nor was the circumstance lost 
upon my companions: ‘ We shall 
have it again tly,” said a vete- 
ran serjeant who stood near me ; and 
the prediction was ‘h uttered, 
when it was fulfilled, As if they had 
risen from beneath the earth, two pon- 
derous masses of infaritry, covered by 
the fire of twelve pieces of cannon, 
rushed forward ; one, a little to the 
right of where I was, and the other, 
upon the church and re of Arcan- 
ques ; and such was the fury of their 
attack, that, for the instant, they ar- 
ried everything before them.’ A Por- 
tuguese corps, which occupied the for- 
mer of those parts, was broken, and 
gave way ; a British regiment, station- 
ed to support them, followed their ex- 
ample; and now, for the first ‘time 
since the battle began, the head’ of a 
French column showed itself upon the 
common. 


In the meanwhile, all was hurry and 
bustle in the rear. lunderers, 


taking to their lieels, fled in all direc- 
tions ; the waggons with the wounded 
set off at a pace by no means the most 
moderate, or the least likely to’ jolt 
those who filled them ; our , 
into t 


whilst the artillery, which had begun 
i ss h— Mod ¥en 
ta the front! 4 
of aralry were next ordered ut ar 
5 


122 
ly to fugitives in their flight, 
et vy othe ne 


maint thee pemet 

upon the main road ; and I must say, 
that our troopers executed “ of 
these orders with great effect.. E 

man w met, no matter whe- 
ther an English or a Portuguese sol- 
dier, they drove back, beating him 
with the flats of their swords over the 
head and shoulders ; and then, sud- 


a4 raaning Pet sl are they 


jaa death and dismay the 
rench infantry. But we not 


much time given to watch the opera- 
tions of others. We were ourselves in 
line in a moment, and advancing to the 
c 

It was a tremendous and an over- 


rush. The enemy steod no- 
hy, and with desperate resolu- 
tion, but we them back, as I have 


seen one bull borne back by another, 
saae, sean. And then, again, be- 


ry which had sounded i 

evening; whilst four ar five pieces of 

cannon sent showers of grape and can- 
amongst us, “a but for the 

shahces afforded by the trees, must 

have swept us all inte eternity. 


As soon as we were fairly in the 


wood, our compact order was, in spite 
of every effort, lost, We t, how- 
Fate with the Tanai sain 

8, 

Saka who — as pe 4 
eurselves,—till not only was 
recovered which had at first 

been fost but we were considerably in 


adanee a our original position. 
was it ‘rginal position. ‘Nor 


ne, or mais posed om 


Byingin gr bn ge gh Shieh the French were 
usion. Such a sight 
‘fre of 6 of our eagerness ; 

im a state of little | 

pall tpn, Seat which prevai 


sane he fag already reached the farther 


end of the lake, ene bot aa 
eee wen co pee 


aly, 


advancing. : 
pe Gt 
or, @ aquare ;.8o we threw onr- 
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selves as we best could into compact 
circles, and stood to receive them.— 
They came on with the noise of thuny 
der ; one circle wavered—some of the 
men abandoned their ranks—the ca- 
valry rode through it im an instant. 
That in which I was stood more firm. 
We permitted them to approach, till 
the breasts of the horses almost touch- 
ed our bayonets, when a close and well- 

volley was poured in, andnum- 
bers fell beneath it. But we knew that 
we had no business to remain where 
we were. Having, therefore, repelled 
this charge, we slowly retraced our 
steps, the es hovering around us 
as we retired, till we had gained, once 
more, the shelter of the wood, and were 
safe from further molestation. There 
we stood fast, till a bugle sounding 
the recall, warned us to retire still far- 
ther, and we again united ourselves 
with the rest of the brigade. 

The attack upon our post being thus 
defeated, we were commanded to lie 
dows in a ditch, for the purpose of 

cheng: ourselves against a hea 
can with which the enemy sti 
entertained us. A couple of brigades 
ata ot the a time, eo to- 
w right, to support the light 
division, which had been very sorely 

rease@ in its position at Arcanques. 
The French column had come on at a 
moment, when a regiment of Caca- 
dores, which held the church, were in 
the act of cleaning their rifles, and 
hence one-half of the troops were vir- 
oven the ~ bays 9 a moe 
an ens, our 
people maintained themselves in the 
church, and the rising groundon which 
it stood ; nor a the French succeed 
in making any lasting impression on 
that point. The loss, however, had, 
on our part, been se great, and the 
enemy still continued his exertions 
we so much suman Saat! it was deem- 
requisite to esh regiments to 
relieve. thase which had been so long 
3 and henee five or six bat- 
talions were withdrawn from our rear, 
and the post which they had hitherto 
assisted in maintaining wes left entire- 
ly to our protection. 

Whether it was. the intention of 
Soult to. cause this movement, or whe- 
ther he only hoped to avail himself of 
it, as soon as it had been made, I know 
not; but just as the bayonets of owr 
detached troops began to glitter in the 
wood behind Arcanques, another mest 
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corps-in our immediate front. This 
corps was not only weak in: poiht of 
numbers, but was absolutely worn out 
with hard and want of food. 
Itgave w immediately. Again 
the were upon us; again we 


were hotl engeged and, as it a * 
ed me; te a still denser more 
numerous division than any which had 
yet attacked: us. The wood and the 
mayot’s house were now both of them 
eae French came on with loud 

outs and great courage—our Portu- 
guese allies fairly fled the field—one 
or two British regiments were over- 
[Sathadiares been peseresl; Bayan os 
waver, when Lord Wellington himself 
rode up. tay was poem gf 
* You must your ground, my 
lads,” éried le; “ there is nothing 
behind you.—C ! Charge !” In- 
stantly a shout was raised. Many fu- 
gitives, who had lost their own corps, 
threw themselves into line upon our 
flank ; -we poured in but one volley, 
and then rushed in with the bayonet. 
The enemy would not stand it ; their 
tanks were broken, and they fled in 
absolute confusion. We followed with- 
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out giving them a momeiit to recover 
from their ; and suffered 


chateau andthe thi This was the 
last effort on either side, da¥kness ha« 
ving peta set in; awd hence we 
found ourselves, for the second time, 
at the close of a day of carn 


gavead wish we 


and 
the 


The corps fe ich I 
indeed, turned about a quarter of a 
mile to the right, where the charge of 
the ow was committed to it ; and 
those who had hitherto kept them be- 
ing called in, were permitted to repose 
ily ompeen, oveny thing whids hall 
this ex on, whi 
beomheens Suiiegg og tha wight beens was 
pm? Rear tye arn dpm none? 

empk on piequet, slept sound- 
1y Weside 


watch-fires. ar 
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From ah eof om to interrupt 
my narrative of the sanguinary opera- 
tidae. of this day, T have bebitied 06 
notice an event, perhaps more import- 

i eral consequences, than 

the successful resistance of one 
British corps to the attack of almost 
the whole French atmy. The reader 
wi my Sean, recollect, pote the 
period of time respecting which I am 
now writing, the various states of Ger- 
many which had lain so long under 
the yoke, were beginning once 
more to assert theif ce,— 
many, indeed, had taketi up arms 
against the common enerity. bat- 
tle of Leipsic had been 3 the 
Confederation of the Rhine was dissol- 
ved; Holland and the Netherlands 
were, in a great measure, restored to 
their + ee sovereign, and all in 
rear of the allied line, extending from 
H to the Low Countries, 
was free. Attached to the army of 
Marshal Seult were several brigades 
of Getfian aid Dutch troops, from 
whom the ititelligenee of the real state 
of their ve countries could not 
be é¢on . -OF these, about four 


pra withdraw them’ from the ranks 
of the enemy was @ convenient ee 
tunity to desert ; and against th 
French general ap 


aecoutrements, they marched if : 
lar rebar res fines, did'yeie os 


stantly sh , a8 they had 
desired, paste tens en! aed 
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independently of his loss in killed and 
wounded, which, on the most mode- 
rate computation, could not amount to 
less, during the late operations, than 
four thousand men, Soult found his 
army weakened by the desertion of fif- 
teen hundred or two thousand veteran 


soldiers. 

The Germans had taken up the 
ground in our immediate front soon 
after dark on the evening of the 10th ; 
but they were not prepared to abandon 
- the cause of Na case sage roy 
Messengers were, however, sent in, that 
night, » press our general for what 
was to on morrow, and 
so to hinder the deserting column from 
being fired on by our outposts. All 
ully arranged. Just before the 
vance of which brought on the re- 
newal! of hostilities, the German corps 
began its march ; and it was welcomed 
with cheers by its new allies, who 
were under arms to receive it. To us 


it was truly an animating spectacle, 

and it, doubtless, caused not only an- 

noyance and rage, but alarm and de- 
spondency among the ranks of the ene- . 

y- But to return to my own per- 

narrative. 

The night of the 11th was spent, as 


that of the 10th had been spent, round 
our fires, and in the open air. A sup- 
ply of beef, biscuit, and rum had, how- 
ever, been issued out, and the former 
being broiled over the coals, a sub- 
stantial sf per effectually recruited the 

of those who were really be- 
ginning to faint from absolute inani- 
tion. ‘Thus, the grog being passed 
round, and pipes and segars lighted, 
we lay not down to sleep, till many a 
rude joke had been bandied about, and 
many a merry catch chanted. Not 


idst of our mirth. But a state 

of warfare is productive, and neces- 
sarily productive, of more consum- 
mate selfishness than any other situ- 
ation into which man is liable to be 
thrown ; and hence, except some bo- 
som friend have perished, as Graham 
was to me, and I to him, it must be 
that i ink less of 

the dead than of the living. Each 
man, indeed, is (shall I own it?) too 
happy to find himself unscathed, to 
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waste many fruitless expressions: of 
sorrow upon those whose fate has been 
different. 

The dawn of the 12th found us, as 
the dawn of the preceding day had 
done; under arms. Just before day 
broke, the battalions, leaving two 
companies to act as skirmishers, fell 
back D the rear of . ee hedge-row, 
for the purpose of keeping an open 
stubble field in its front, = ca ie 
enemy should attack. By this means 
we hoped to throw in our fire with the 
better effect, as they moved along this 
coverless ground, whilst a clear space 
lying before us, our charge, which 
must of course follow, would be the 
more decisive. But the enemy gave 
us no opportunity of carrying these 
plans into execution. 

The French army was still before us 
in immense numbers; but it remain- 
ed perfectly quiet. Hour after hour 
elapsed without any movement being 
made on either side, till about eight 
in the morning his column, which oc- 
cupied the main road, began to retro- 
grade. An English officer of artillery 
seeing this, as if determined that the 
retreat should not be altogether bloed- 
less, fired the two guns which he com- 
manded, I believe, without any orders 
being given. Whether these shots ir- 
ritated the Marshal, or whether he was 
anxious to deceive us into a belief of 
fresh hostilities on his side, I know 
net’; but they were immediately an- 
swered. The column. halted, faced 
about, and made a show of advancing. 
The picquets came on, and a good deal 
of skirmishing ensued ; but no decided 
attack was made, though enough was 
done to keep our attention awake. 
About noon, , Bove even this firing 
ceased, and a sort of pause in hostili- 
ties ensued. 

Let me take advantage of this pause, 
to describe the relative positions of 
the two armies, as iur, at least, as my 
circumscribed opportunities enabled 
me to judge of them, 

The extreme left of the British, and 
consequently the extreme right of the 
French army, rested upon the sea. 
Between the high road and the sea, 
however, lay a small lake, measuring 

~ — - Sermesfonene®, - 

ground beyond which was so 
and so Sediond, that only a Sle a 
panies were left to guard it. On it no 
military operations took place. Per- 
5 then, I ma more intelli- 
gibly if I say, that the left of our army, 
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and the .xight of that. of the enemy, 
rested upon the lake. The main road, 
which was one key of our position, 
ran along the summit of the high bank 
above the lake. It was winding, but 
as nearly level as high roads generally 
are. To defend it, a battery of three 
guns had been thrown up a little way 
to the left, where an inclination of the 
lake itted ; and where the whole 
of a lep-secty was completely com- 
manded., On the. right of the road; 
again, was the mayor's house, with its 
out-buildings, gardens, and thick plan- 
tations ; for the ion of which so 
much blood been shed. So far, 
however, the ground was perfect] 
even ; that is to say, neither the Frenc 
nor we the advantage of an 
acclivity ; nor could. either. side boast 
of.,superior cover from. wood. But 
about musket-shot from the mayor’s 
house, the case was different, and the 
general face of the country underwent 
a change. 

Tn.the quarter of which I have last 
spoken, and where, indeed, my own 
eorps was this morning stationed, the 
French and English divisions were se- 
parated from one another by a ravine. 
The ground occupied by the enemy 
was, perhaps, higher that on 
which we stood ; but then on our side 
we were better supplied with thickets ; 
and had the cont been: the case, 
there was ascent cient to give a 
decided advantage to the defenders 
over the assailants. . In both lines one 
or ee = -sanerswont 
enough, as posts mce ; and, on 
the side of the enemy, a wilderness of 
oe cov the face of the 

This ravine, after running in a 
— ht direction about three or four 
hundred yards, wound inwards upon 
the French hill, so as to place the 
church of Arcanques rather in front 
of our station, than the contrary. That 
building stood, however, upon a de- 
tached eminence. It was completely 
surrounded. by ravines, except in the 
rear, where it sloped y down 
into a woody plain. Beyond Arcan- 
ques, ‘it was not possible for me to 
make any accurate observations ; but 
as far as I a the country 
appeared flat, wi same sort of 
inequalities occurring in it, as those 
already described. There was, how- 
ever, @ t deal of wood scattered 
. here there, whilst several villages, 
some in the possession of the French, 
and others in our possession, could be 
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descried.. On the whole, neither po# 
print paras Porn 9. ‘su- 
perior in natural strength to the other ; 
nor, partys, would ours at least, have 


t an eye less acute in these mat- 
ters, than his who selected it for his 
winter line. so edt 

I have said, that a good deal of un- 
connected firing having been kept up 
till about noon, a solemn pause ensued 
throughout the whole line. ‘Not that 
Marshal Soult had yet resigned all 
hope of forcing our left, and so-gain- 
ing the command ofthe road by which 
our supplies were re up ;“ but 
he appeared satisfied that absolute 
force would not secure his object, and 
hence he betook himself to manceuv-~ 
ring. Of the various changes of 
which now took place among the dif- 
ferent divisions of both armies, it is 
vain for me to attempt any minute de- 
scription. What I myself beheld, how- 
ever, may be repeated ; though it will 
convey but a feeble idea of mag- 
nificent operations of these two mighty 
gamesters. 

: We had stood, or rather lain, quiet- 
ly behind a h about half an y 
when the arrival of a group of horse~ 
men, on the brow of fhe French 
attracted our attention. It was 
and his staff. The Marshal dismount- 
ing, leant his telescope over the sad- 
dle of his horse, and swept our line. 
While he was thus employed, Lord 
Wellington, followed by about twenty 
aides-de-camp and orderli¢s, rode up. 
The glass of our General was instant- 
ly turned upon his adversary, and the 
two commanders-in-chief gazed at 
each other for several seconds. Now 
a aye ae nasty the rear 
of his group at 8 3; whilst 
Lord Wellington flew, as fast as his 
horse could gallop, towards Arcan- 
ques ; and for about a quarter of an 
hour all was still, 

Soult had in the same di- 
rection with Wellington ; and 
we were wondering what was to fol- 
low, when the head of a French column 
suddenly showed itself on the high 
ground opposite to Arcanques. An at~ 
tack was of course ~—-but no 
such thing. As if ithe two columns 
had agreed to reachitheir ground at 
the same instant, the enemy had hard- 
ly a » when the wood, in rear 
of Arcanques, glittered with the bay- 
onets of the seventh division. Again 
Soult showed himself on the ridge Sa 
posite, but a good deal farther to the 
right, gazing, as if with deep anxiety, 
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the advance of these troops. His 
was anticipated, and his newiy- 

column melted gradually away. 

“* Where next?” thought I ; but no 

om time was spent in w ing. 

same, or another mass, ily 

crowned the hill opposite ; and at the 
same moment, two onthree 

of fresh. troops were in our rear. Once 

mere the enemy withdrew. Thus the 


érs are opposed. a 
beginning to set in, an end was put to 
the manceuvring, and we again made 
ions to spend the night as coms 
‘ortably as circumstances would per~ 


mt fell lot this evening to 
to my iot ev 
mount 


s 
ite 
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4 
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5 
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bottom of the ravine which I 
mentioned, as dividing 
ies. There our watch-fire 
ere the main-body of 
took its ground; whilst 

i were posted a little on 
ite hill. 
hand, stationed 
summit, and plas 
i to ours, at 
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in the school of modern warfare, to 
dream of violating the sanetity which 
is happily thrown around them. 
It.will readily be imagined that this 
was to me a night of peculiarly high 
excitement. My friend Graham was 
with me, so the time passed cheerfully 
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fire, 


our and 
whenever an opportunity of sitting was 
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granted. All, ie mae — 


off. Except the voices of our own 

the enemy’s sentries, who challenged 

us as We & , ho sound could 

be heard in the front ; nor did any 

event occur worthy of notice, till mid 
ight had long past. 

t might be, perhaps, about two in 
the morning of the 13th, when a sen- 
tinel, whose I visited, informed 
me, that he heard a more than 
usual stir in the French lines about ten 
minutes before ; and had seen a blue« 
pon pe up. “ Have any reliefs 

place among them lately ?” said 
I.“ Yes, sir,” replied the soldier; 
“a relief has just gone now.”——** We 
must reconnoitre,” rejoined I ; and so 


saying, I stooped down, and, in a 

attitude, approached the ene- 
my’s videttes. One stood directly be- 
fore me. Th it was very dark, I 
could dis 


ish his cap, and firelock ; 
so I crept back again, satisfied that all 
was quiet. 

In an hour after I visited the 
same man. “Has anything occurred 
since ? ” asked I. “ No, sir,” was the 
answer; “ all is perfectly boreal 
Repeating my experiment, I found the 
French sentinel still stationary, and I 
was again satisfied. The same thing 
occurred at each successive visitation, 
till about four in the morning. At that 
hour, my own sentinel stated that he 
had heard no relief since he came on 
duty, neither had the man who was 
behind heard any.. Upon this, I re- 
turned to consult with Graham ; when 
it was agreed between ts that a patrol 
should go forward ‘and ascertain at 
once how matters sood.. Taking with 
me four men, I again crept up the hill. 
The vidette was still there ; we ap- 
proached, he continued silent and mo- 
tionless. We ran up to him,—it was 
a bush, with a soldier’s cap placed 
upon the top of it, and a musket lean- 
ing against it. The enemy were gone. 
Not a vestige of them remained, ex« 

their fires, on which a quantity of 
fuel had lately been heaped. Of course, 
we transmitted to the rear, without 
delay, intelligence of all that had oc 
eurred ; when a general recognizance’ 
re | made alotig the front of the 
w left, it was found that Soult had 
withdrawn, and that he had carried 
off with him, not only his aortillery 
and but all his woanded. We 
gave him le credit for the adroit- 
ness with which his retreat had been 
conducted. 
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ON THE PRESENT STATE OF THE STAGE. ~ 


GENTLEMEN, 

Ir will, I fear, a to you as 
somewhat officious, that a stranger, 
possessing no other skill in the myste- 
ries of theatrical politics, than the con- 
stant of every play-bill, and a 
very frequent seat in the middle of the 
pit, can afford him, should thus at- 
tempt to call away your ts from 
the many anxious and ing oc- 

ions in which you are engaged, 
and demand your attention to his un- 
salicited advice on the t of 
Covent-Garden and Drury- . Do 
not, gentlemen, cast this letter aside, 
as the production of a busy and con- 
ceited person, foolishly pretending to 
instruct you in your own immediate 
capcerns ; I'll speak of nothing that I 
am not fully capable of judging of ; 
and you must remember there is an 
old proverb, of which I cannot remem- 
ber the exact words, but of which all 
men the justice, that 
they who hold the curds in their hands, 
(whe are in this ease the managers, ) 
never see half as much of the game as 
the lookers-on (who are in the present 


instance the audience.) ‘This. trite 


is nowhere so applicable as with- 
in the walls of a theatre. Personal in- 
terest is there so violently and so per- 
petually excited ; the daily concerns 
of life are transacted amid such a con- 
stant jarring of the a aaa 
there is at the same time a hurry 
¢ be pomaraery so many sacoueearr 
to its \ 
envy, and vanity, aa avarice of the 
agents ; there is such a turmoil raised 
by the unceasing conflict of the mean 
and selfish Fraps existing behind 
the scenes, that the maraging mind 
becomes confused, and is so engrossed 
by the clamorous competitions imme- 
diately before it, as to omit extending 
its view heyond the stage, to those 
more important interests which exist 
on the other side of the curtain. 
Covent-Garden must this year have 
had a very successful:season ; [do not 
remember to have seen a single bad 


3; but I believe, gentlemen, that 
to whdalener af tm correspondents I 





cline; that you have had horses; and 
dogs, and elephants, in vain ; that you 
have gilded and painted, and dressed 
your melodrames till the public taste 
is satiated with overloaded. 7 
and the gaudiest melodrames will 
please no longer ; that have ex- 
erted all your efforts of ingenuity to 
invent attractive novelties, but find 
them exhaust the without 
exciting the curiosity of the public ; 
that even the i curtain te« 
flected but a meagre vow of empty 
boxes ; that if your affairs flourish for 
one winter, the ing blessom of 
your hopes is nipt by the chilling dis- 
eM of the next ; and that, in 
, our national stage seems to stand 
a very fair chance of perishing, as owt 
vineyards are said to have ) by 
a long succession of unfavourable sea- 
sons, This declension in the prospe- 
rity of the drama, every man of taste 
must deeply lament ; and if F can 
point out the cause of the disease, and 
the nature of the remedy i bye & 
am convinced, gentlemen, t you” 
will feel not a little obliged to me for 
my present communication. I am 
aware, that the imputation of loving a 
paradox, will immediately be east -up+ 
on me, when I attribute. the present 
depressed state of the national drama 
to the fault of your creat acTors— 
I mean of your soi-disant GREAT AC+ 
tors—of Messrs Kean, Young, and 
ithe an sein of ‘these 
The arrogant . 
gentlemen, as unwarranted by any ex~ 
traordinary merits of their own, as in= 
— to the interests of you a 
ployers, are gradually com 
work, which Mr Harris od oo 
mimes began. Their demand to be en- 
gaged for a few nights in the season, 
as Stars, without being bound by any — 
permanent engagement to-your respec- 
tive companies, is veunaienet that 
distaste for the Play which is becoming 
every day more prevalent in society, 
and which threatens to ruin the stage 
—the performers and the: 


trespassing on your time, while I of« 
fer my reasons for ‘entertaining this 
opinion, and afterwards pr 
commend my cure’: | 


to ree 
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And, first, the system of engagin 
the soi-disants great actors for ten a 
twelve nights at a time, is destructive 
to the stace. I use this word in its 
most ged sense, and mean by it, 
that combination of the seen arts, 
> actin i ting, mechan- 
ism, which Se osaial to produce 
dramatic interest and illusion. In this 
association, the =“ is the principal 
person. Itis to him the first honours 
are conceded by the public; and to 
whom the chief consideration is due 
from the managers. His task is ex- 
tremely difficult. ‘To the poet we look 
for the construction of a tale, which 
shall, at the same time, be probable and 
effective, natural and interesting ; to 
him we look for - nice gg the 
developement of dramatic nges 
which shall present his personages be- 
fore us just so far raised above the com- 
mon level of human nature as to purify 
them of the coarseness and vulgarisms 
of reality, and yet so nearly approxi- 
mating the truth, as to leave them 
within the reach of our sympathies. 
To him we look for situations corre- 
ing with the tenor of his story, 
in tales of a romantic nature, such as 
strike the imagination—in tales of ado- 
mestic class, such as simply to 
the heart. To him we look for a style 
of writing, which is of all others the 
most difficult to be acquired, and 
which must be, at the same time, so 
clear in language, as to express the 
sentiments with the most unequivocal 
distinctness ; so varied in harmony, as 
to catch the precise tone of every pass- 
ing and changing emotion of the scene ; 
and so'rich in sentiment, and thought, 
and fancy, as to supply a continuous 
stream of gratification to the refined 
taste and the cultivated understanding. 
The man who is capable of such a 
work, is, by nature, very highly gifted ; 
and must, also, by cultivation, have 
highly improved those gifts, He holds 
a very eminent rank in the scale of in- 
tellectual existence. His exertions do 
not merely amuse, but they tend to 
otity, hie fellow-creatures. He expo- 
ses their faults and weaknesses to their 
own observation, in the portraits of 
his less w characters; and teaches 
them what they ought to be, by the 
bright and amiable pictures which he 
paints from the favourite heroes of his 
imagination. The poet, therefore, is 
the chief person in that combination 
of talent required for the perfection of 
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the stage. With his right, no one 
should interfere, except it be to detect 
an inconsistency in plot or character, 
to point out an immorality in senti- 
ment or tendency. In all other things, 
the poet should be ectly unshac- 
kled. He is to be allowed to tell his 
story exactly as he has conceived it ; 
and sacrifice nothing of the unity of his 
conceptions to any inferior considera- 
tions. He is to construct his drama on 
the sound principles of good sense 
and good taste, and then deliver it.in- 
to the hands of the performers—who 
are mere secondary instruments—that 
they may publish it in action. 

Now, gentlemen, and in the present 
state of the theatres, would any play 
so written have a chance of being re- 
oa rope ? Have you the power, an- 

er the tyranny, as you are, of yourown 
servants, to receive such a poem, and 
apportion the parts, without any re- 
gard to which is, or which is not, the 

t or second parts, according to the 
talent of the actors >—It often occurs, 
that, for the general effect of a play, 
the finest acting is required in a minor 
character,—for instance, Lusignan in 
Voltaire's Zaire. Garrick performed 
this part; but could you pérsuade 
Mr Kean, or Mr Young, or Mr Mac- 
ready, to act anything but the hero 
of the play? No—they are engaged 
at thirty pounds a-night, and they 
must not com ise their pecuni- 
ary dignity by playing second to any 
actor of a lower price. Indeed, it is 
not that they absolutely refuse to play 
what are considered as second parts, 
but their first parts must always be 
first parts ; sents in every scene, and in 
every passage of every scene. No sub- 
ordinate character isto have a chance 
of displaying ‘itself.. ‘‘ Keep down 
Guido,” was the advice given by Mac- 
ready to Barry Cornwall, while com- 
posing Mirandola,—‘ Keep down 
Guido,—he is becoming too promi- 
nent for the second part in the play.” 
If there be any division of the inte- 
rest; if the attention of the audience 
is to be for an instant drawn away 
from the hero, the great actor at thir- 
ty pounds a-night refuses to repre- 
sent him. Have you not, gentlemen, 
at this moment, plays in your port- 
folios which cannot be produced on 
these very grounds? And are you not 
constantly compelled to ifice the 


interest of the author, which ought to 
be your first concern, whether you con- 
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sider your duty to the public or to 
tem of Ane ri eal phar airy 
our princi ers ? 

But this! is not the only way in which 
the works = 4 evil. For those 
bo great actors, almost every part is 
too little. reg rcpanedb pre bg 
stantly before the public, and have 
not an opportunity of displaying the 
extent of their powers in a succession 
of performances, they must have all 
their strength called into exertion in 
one'single play. They must have tra- 
gedies written to suit their several 
tricks—I beg their on, I mean 
their peculiarities. 'y must be in 


“€ Herc’les’ vein” every night; and’ 


every part that they condescend to ac- 
must be, to use the phraseology 
of their grand type in theatrical va- 
nity and pretension, Bottom the Wea- 
ver— a part to tear acatin.” The 
author must obey the directions of the 
‘ormer ; the whole order and pro- 
cess of the work is reversed, and the 
dramatist is expected to mould his 
character to fit the actor, instead of 
the actor’s modelling his performance 
to the conceptions of the author. 

The history of the lately rejected tra- 
gely of Rienzi is strikingly illustrative 
of the evils that attend the operation of 
the present system. The authoress, a 

rson not a little distinguished in the 

iterary world, had selected, for the ex- 
ercise of her talent, a passage of history 
which Gibbon has recommended as 
peculiarly calculated for dramatic re- 
presentation. The play was completed, 
and shewn to Mr Macready. He wasde- 
lighted with the production. The chief 
part was very effective both in language 
and situation, and only required a very 
few and slight alterations to render it 
worthy the avilities of any of the great 
actors. He wished an entirely new 
first act ; this was indispensable, that 
Rienzi might be introduced striking to 
the earth an injurious Patrician, as 
Moses smote the Egyptian, because this 
circumstance had peculiarly pleased 
Mr Macready’s fancy when “tn at 
school. To makeroom for the introduc- 
tion of this newincident, the second and 
third acts, to the great injury of the 
general interest-and original arrange- 
ment of the tragetty, were to be com- 
into one. The fifth act, which 

been framed in the most strict 
conformity with the truth of history, 
was to be re-written, that the charac- 

Vor, XVII. 
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ter of Rienzi might, to the very drop- 
ping of the curtain, hold its paramount 
station on the stage. All these altera- 
tions were to be made in a fortnight ; 
the authoress was then to return to 
town with the play, and superintend 
in person the rehearsals and the getting 
up of the piece ; but, at all events, the 
work must be ready in a fortnight. In 
a fortnight the play was mangled and 
distorted, and fitted to Mr Macready’s 
exaggerated and melo-dramatic man- 
ner of performing ; the authoress ar- 
rived in London, to attend the bring- 
ing out of the play ; she called on Mr 
Macready wit manuscript ; to 
her utter astonishment, he received her 
with the greatest coolness :—‘‘ There 
was no hurry for her play. The ma- 
nagers had another piece at the thea- 
tre, which must at all events be pro- 
duced first ; and it was very improba- 
ble her play could be acted at all.” 
This other piece was The Fatal Dowry 
of Massinger. 

~ Now, gentlemen, do you suppose 
that persons of real poetic genius 
ns from their sta- 
tion in society, and their intellectual 
cultivation—will dedicate their time 
and talents to the labour of writing 
for the stage, if they are to be sub- 
jected to such impertinence? At the 
time the flourished in this coun- 
try, all the high poetic talent of the 
country was exercised in its service. 
But under the present state of the ma- 
nagement, is it possible to anticipate a 
return of those bright and glorious 
times? I am aware that if an author 
has — a play, rather than have 
his work returned: useless upon his 
hands, he will condescend to make 
many sacrifices of the rights of ge- 
nius. He may be induced, as the au- 
thoress of Rienzi did, to alter his 
characters to the taste of Mr Young, 
Mr Kean, or Mr Macready ; and then, 
having made the inated alterations, 
find, perhaps, his work rejected by 
the caprice of the performer whom he 
had striven to conciliate ; while those 
very alterations will have rendered the 
part unsuitable to the very limited 
abilities of either of the other great 
actors. This may occur once, but the 
attempt will not be repeated. Persons 
of distinguished talent will cease, as 
they have ceased, to write for the stage. 
Instead of having your theatres court- 
ed, as the honourable sources by which 
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the public were to be presented with 
the literary efforts of Sir Walter Scott, 
Southey, ‘Milman, Mrs Hemans, Jo- 
anna Baillie, Wilson, and the great 
poets of our day, and your box-books 
filled for months, in eager anticipation 
ofa first performance, your stages have 
fallen into the hands of the most con- 
temptible of the literary tribe ; and 
your admirers, both in number and in 
consequence, have been worthy your 
play-writers. Who are your success- 
ful authors ?—Planché and Arnold, 
Poole and Kenney ; names so ignoble 
in the world of literature, that they 
have no circulation beyond the green- 
room, and which the very spectators 
of their productions regard as too con- 
temptible tobe allowed to claim a 
place in their recollection. All of a 
higher class have abandoned you, and 
the public have flown with them. You 
have given the actor a precedency 
above the author ; and they who have 
once encountered the delay and the 
vexations which accompany the at- 
tempt to obtain representation for a 
drama—delays and vexations not ori- 
ginating in. you, gentlemen, but in 
your actors—like Mrs Hemans, relin- 
quish the task for more certain, and 
less. troublesome, sources of literary 
emolument; while others, warned by 
their example, and knowing the drud- 
gery to which the effort must subject 
them—that the performers are not ex- 
horted to study the genius of the au- 
thor, but the author to study and mo- 
del his. work by the abilities of the 
performer—have entirely given up all 
thought of engaging in so mean and 
degrading an exercise of their talents. 
The poet will have his genius untram- 
melled ; it should be the pride of the 
actor. to be able to follow him in all 
his wanderings of imagination. This 
is his. voeation.; and he has, by right, 
no.other. . The moment he presumes 
to direct, he exceeds his native sphere, 
and usurps a province in which he 
has no claims. Can we suppose that 
Sir Walter Scott—Southey—or the 
author of Adam Blair, the tenor of 
whose minds is decidedly dramatic, 
will ever condescend to write for the 
theatre, while there is a possibility of 
their labours being rendered nugatory 
by the principal actors refusing, under 
any pretence whatever, the parts that 
are i to them? Gentlemen, 
I do not believe that the stage ever 
can flourish, unless you revive the just 
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radation which ought to subsist be- 
hind the scenes—till you can claimand 
do justice to the free exertions of the 
first poetic talents of the country. 
Persons of taste will not come to see 
bad plays, however well performed ; 
and the mob will soon remit their at- 
tendance at your houses, which they 
will condemn as scenes of valet 
amusement, when once they have dis- 
covered that those cultivated indivi- 
duals are away, whose presence to you, 
from their weight in society, and their 
influence on public opinion, is really 
‘* worth a whole theatre of others.” 
The great actors are then, by their 
present conduct, working the ruin of 
the stage ; they are also working the 
ruin of themselves ; I do not mean in 
a pecuniary way, but as artists. It is 
no longer the play, but the aetor, that 
the public are called to see ; which is 
the contrary of what ought to be the 
case. We should have attained the 
perfection of the dramatic art, if the 
performers were totallyforgotten. The 
progress of the scene should be attend- 
ed to, and nothing else ; and this is al- 
ways the result of the finer acting. 
Barry drew down loud applause ; 
Garrick only tears. I have seen Mrs 
Siddons go through the part of Con- 
stance—of Isabella—of Belvidera—of 
Mrs Beverly, almost without a single 
burst of applause—there have been 
nothing but tears and sobs to inter- 
yt the silence, and if an attempt at 
a less unequivocal expression of ap- 
plause wasentertained, the clamour was 
immediately suppressed by an impa- 
tient and simultaneous cry for silence, 
as if each individual among the audi- 
ence was absorbed in the sorrows of 
the actress, and felt his feelings outra- 
ged by being reminded of the pre- 
sence of the ‘multitude among whom 
he sat. But this style of simple and 
natural acting has passed away. The 
actor of forty pounds a night comes 
forth to astonish. He is as a sort of 
rhetorical Merry Andrew ; and all his 
excellence consists in the exhibition of 
a certain round of tricks. The au- 
dience, who are his conjurated parti- 
zans, are in the secret ; they come to 
witness his exhibition as they would 
witness the tight-rope-walking of 
Madame Sacchi, under the idea of its 
being something that is quite prodi- 
gious. Every start—every rant—every 
whisper is followed by rounds of ap- 
plause ; and by these they estimate 
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his merits. The mob are goflected to 


see ah enormously paid actor—who 
only acts for twelve nights, and their 


ex ions must not be disappoint~ 
ed. If they returned home without 
having been wonderfully astonished— 
without having something extraordi- 
nary and monstrous to relate, they 
would begin to suspect that the per- 
former... not deserve his . wages. 
The. consequence is, that Messrs 
Young, Kean, and Macready—-Mr 
Young, in a degree less than the 
other two—have introduced a manner 
of acting more forced, heavy, exaggera- 
ted, pn unnatural, than perhaps ever 
disgraced the stage since England had 
an theatre to boast of.—Nor is 
this all.—These nightly engagements 
have not only corrupted their style of 
acting ; but have rendered them bad 
actors in their own style. ‘They don’t 
play often enough to play well. . They 
do not appear to be at home on the 
stage. Their action is constrained and 
their voices less flexible. ‘They have 
all that disagreeable stiffness about 
them which belongs to holiday uten- 
sils, to things that are too fine for 
daily use, and have grown rusty in in- 
action. Whateyer their talents may 
formerly have been, it would be 
the height of prejudice to say that 
you, Mr Charles Kemble, are not at 
present the first actor of the day. 
These. great performers, if ever your 
superiors, have retired into a dignified 
and limited range of mono-dramatic 
parts, and have allowed you to pass 
them, It is absolutely necessary, to 
play the main effective character with 


real excellence, that a performer should © 


be in the constant practice of his art, 
and were it not that the recollection of 
what, I -presume, they once were 
capable of achieving, obtained respect 
for their pa exertions, I suspect 
we should all like the old stagers,— 
the really second actors,—Wallack, 
Cooper, Bennet, or even Abbot him- 
self, better than the soi-disant great 


actors in the parts which they have 
arrogated exclusively to themselves. 
To my mind, these gentlemen actors 
have become very like gentlemen 
actors indeed. 

As they are ruining the stage and 
themselves, they are also ruining you 
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as Managers.—The evil of having 


what are called Stars is this. The 
public abstain from the theatres on the 
nights they do ‘not shine. It dis- 
tinguishes the two or three nights-in 
the week on which these wonders of 
art are to be seen and heard, as the 
only nights on which it is desirable to 
goto the play.— They+thin your houses 
when they are.absent: Do they. fill 
them when they return ? 

Now, gentlemen, the cure that I pro- 
pose is simply this.—Agree er to 
engage no Stars—no actors that will 
not submit to a regular engagement.— 
If Messrs Kean, Young, and Macready, 
will not aecept these terms, let them go 
to the country ; in one twelve months 
they will be completely forgotten, and 
your present actors, or new ones, will 
supply their places in the favour of the 
public. They will soon be obliged to 
submit themselves to your conditions. 
Very little would they make in the pro- 
vinces, if they had not the patronage 
of your boards, and the advertisements 
of the London Newspapers to recom- 
mend them to the country managers. , 
—Re-establish most rigorously the old 
system of fining a erformer who 
rejected a part.—And having secured 
again, by mutual consent, a system of 
subordination behind the scenes, write 
to the first literary characters of the 
day to request.their support in the pro- . 
duction of plays for your theatres. 
Purchase the Copyright on specula- - 
tion as a i would do.—Have 
them as written, without 
much expense of decoration, dress« 
ing, and scene painting, but with the 
very best acting that you can bestows 
—Let the plays exhibited at your 
theatres be the “— of distinguished 
literary persons, and depend upon it, 
the curiosity and the interest of the 
public will be again excited, and per- 
manently exeited, towards your re-. 
presentations. The first step towards 
this happy consummation is to bring 
your disorderly forces into subjection ; 
and to allow of no actor’s being too 
great for the labours you may choose 
to prescribe him. 

I remain, 
Gentlemen, 
Yours very faithfully, 
Paito-DramaATicus. 
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Time was when haughty bigots ruled 
By laws that fierce intolerance taught, 
And this poor, fetter’d world was school’d 
In falsehoods heathen knaves had wrote. 
When Plato, Cato,—men like these, 
Whom e’en a god could hardly please 
In action and opinion ;— 

Men dead—and of whose dust the wind 
Had purged the earth, the human mind 
Held under dark dominion ; 

When scarce a “liberal "’ seed was sown, 
And “liberal”” people were unknown. 


Ah, horrid time!—Perchance ’twas plain 
A different creed—a change of side, 
Would fill your empty purse, and gain 
Places, and all that they provide. 
Perchance your seat in Parliament, 
Your place, it’s fees and all, seem’d bent 
On to another sliding ; 

While nothing but your going o’er 

To faith and flag you scorn’d before, 
Could warrant their abiding. 

And yet you could not change or swerve, 
Alas! to get, or to preserve. 


You ventured—’sdeath ! the land became 

Convulsed ;—what mockery, jests, and 
sneers !—— 

Scorn flash’d upon ye maddening flame; 

The nation’s curse assail’d your ears. 

Apostate ! Traitor !—every name 

That scatters friends and murders fame, 

Was on your forehead printed. 

The dirtiest pauper of the tribe,— 

The very felon flung the gibe, 

And fierce derision squinted. 

You fell to where the branded fall, 


Disdain’d, suspected—shunn’d by all. 


Dire, awful time ! Consistency 

Its votaries led to every ill ; 

Yet none durst breathe—we will be free, 
Or from creed to creed at will. 
Its victims midst the faggots blazed, 
They were upon the gibbet raised, 

Upon the rack they perish’d : 

Yet tortures only firmness gave ; 

Their faith, when nearest to the grave, 
Was but more fondly cherish’d ; 

But spoke their parting gasp and sigh ;— 
“ We faithful lived—we faithful die.” 


Tis past—the dreadful time is past ; 
Thanks, Whigs! by you its ills are ba- 
nish’d ; 

The midnight which it round us cast, 

Before your dazzling sun has vanish’d. 

New lights have risen—the old are 
quench’d, 

And from our souls at length are wrench’'d 


Opinions false and musty ; 

Philosophers we scorn,—we find 

All moralists fools,—the halt and blind 
We change for leaders trusty. 

On, on, ye glorious Whigs !—proceed,— 
We follow wheresoe’er ye lead. 


Yet tis the best of all new things— 

The sweet new things your tongues pro- 
claim, 

That turn-coatism bright honour brings ;— 

That faithfulness is damning shame. 

We feel its truth—we burn to change, 

From creed to creed we gaily range, 

Each day we take a new one. 


‘While novelty its sweets dispenses, 


And. Whiggery’s praise enchants the 
senses, 

Care we, which is the true one ? 

Consistency we hate, ’tis found 

The only thing to stain and wound. 


See Rosinson, the Treasury’s lord, 

What precious incense round him blazés ! 

By Tories, Papists—Whigs adored ; 

E’en Brougham, the man ofslander,praises. 

Hark ! hark! What draws these deafen- 
ing shouts, 

That burst alike from Ins and Outs, 

And make St Stephen’s tremble ? 

What has he done, what feat display’d, 

That has of Burke a driveller made, 

Or makes him Pitt resemble ? 

Say, has he paid the debt—or said, 

The window tax must not be paid ? 


Ah no, the man recants,—he flies 

To join the Papists’ motley host ; 

This makes the thundering plaudits rise ; 
’Tis this that forms his wondrous boast. 
He pauses not till holy DoyLz, 

And wise O’ConngLL, end their toil, 
And brilliant sunshine scatter. 

The Papal thunders greet his ear, 

And mighty Papal hosts appear, 

To dust the church. to batter. 

This renders, in the nation’s eyes, 

His change more glorious and more wise. 


On, Frederick, on,—nay, tarry not 
Between no two opinions halt ; 
Return alone will give the blot ; 

To pause will only be the fault. 

Of projects take thy fill, 
And utter broader Whiggism still ; 

Sin lies but in repentance. 

Appeal to diberality,— 

Say “‘ liberal,” till the word we see 
Some twice in every sentence. 

If Brougham maintain it stolen thunder, 
Let Canning then cut up his blunder. 
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Hail, Campen, hail! most liberal man ; 

Stand forth—thy alter’d creed display ; 

Ah, fear not now old Cobbett’s ban, 

And cast no pension now away. 

Thy gift of principle shall gain 

What gift of pension sought in yain, 

The love e’en ofr 

No longer Cobbett tortures—No, 

His praises on thy coronet glow ; 

Hunt approbation murmurs, 

To utter plaudits all combine ;— 

Who — not change for "bliss like 
ne? 


Hail, BrownLow ; wond’rous wight, all 
hail ! 


Long didst thou toilin vain for fame ; 
Thy Rattle-speech was made to fail ; 
*Twas but Plunkett still o’ercame. 
Thy bold display of Orange-ism, 

Alas! scarce yielded aught but schism, 
Save firing Plunkett's passion. 

When on the Popish priesthood blazed 
Thy eloquence, none plaudits raised ; 
This priesthood was the fashion. 

Well might a change of creed delight thee, 
So ill did faithfulness requite thee. 


Fierce Orangeman—the Pope’s ally ; 
Both in one moment art thou seen ; 
From pole to pole thy pinions fly, 

They pause not—take no rest between. 
Adventurous "twas to make no stay, 
To gaze around thee at midway, 

The country’s thoughts divining. 
Success the boldness has surpass’d, 

And on tby forehead. is at last 

Its long-sought emblem shining. 

Ah ! hadst thou saved the state, I trow, 
Thou hadst not then been praised as now. 


Thine was an odd conversion still, 

It outraged all conversion’s laws ; 
What reason scorn’d, that did the will ; 
Effect ran counter unto cause. 

Thy life in Ireland spent could find 
But lies ;—thy eyes, thy ears—thy mind 
Could bring but falsehoods round thee. 
Doyle and O’Connell’s ears and eyes 
Thou usest—lo! the vapour flies 

That did so long confound thee.- 

They eat their words to vomit light ; 
Their contradictions set thee right. 


Proceed, brave man, and pause not here ; 
Now for thy heretic sins atone ; 

Some moulder’d saint’s great toe revere, 
And kiss some martyr’s ankle-bone. 

Use holy water, humbly make 

Some pilgrimage, thy church forsake, 
And all its guilty errors. 

O’Connell shall instruct thee well ; 
Doyle shall absolve thee, and repel 

All thy apostate terrors. 
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Men who can change as thou hast done, 
Must through all change’s circle run. 


Hail, Bray’s immortal. Vicar, hail! 

Enlighten man, much slander’d sage ! 

When reason, truth, and light prevail, 

Thy virtues every heart engage.. 

All now thy matchless creed embrace ; 

All thy unerring footsteps trace ; 

And yet "tis monstrous shabby, 6c 

That no one will the Commons move, 

To place—’twould show the people’s 
love— 

Thy statue in the Abbey. 

This statue would in every street-— 

Were justice done—our vision meet. 


What curse sits on thee, erring PEEL, 

To make thee to thy tenets cling, 

When such seductions round thee steal ; 

When changing would such worship 
bring? 

Why scorns thine eye those glorious suns, 

Doyle and O’Connell? Ah, why shuns 

Thine ear what Cobbett preaches?; _~ 

Why dost thou hate what turncoats say? 

Why pause when Brownlow shows the 
way? 

Why combat Canning’s speeches ! 

Ah, foolish man, thy fault discover ; 

Recant—renounce thy creed—go over ! 


What must I say, sage LivERPOOL, 

To thee? Llove thee, though I doubt ;— 
Still dost thou mean to play the foo!,— 
A bigot in—still one go out ? 

No; hear thy faithful Canning plead, 
And just a little more concede ; 

Be in his ranks enlisted. 

Go o’er, mount Gberal colours—close 
Thy long and bright career with those 
Thou hast so long resisted. 

Care not though churehmen rail or laugh, 
The Whigs will write thy epitaph. 


Oh, Expon! that thy mighty mind 

Should be with thine own loss delighted, 

Oh ! that thine eye should be stone-blind, 

Where interest makes sa fool keen- 
sighted ! 

Why dost thou madly court abuse ? 

Why Whiggery’s rancorous hatred chuse, 

And not its admiration ? 

Why dost thou like a giant stand, 

To crush the Liberals of the land, 

To serve alone the nation ? 

Forsake the State, the Chureh, the 
Throne ; 

Be wise—think of thyself alone. 


Speak not of wisdom, fitness ;—stuff ! 

These to the shifting winds we throw ; 
Of them the land has had enough, 
And all things must be liberal now. 
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What is ifiberal must not be :— 
The test, just and unerring, see, 
And use it without quarrel ; 

Eat liberal beef, drink Jiberal wine ; 
Speak diberal law, and gayly shine 
In liberal apparel. 

dltiberal food is out of season ; 
Iitiberal words are just not treason. 


Go o'er, and for the Papists vote ; 
Turn Liberal, nay, turn Papist—then 
Shall each enlightened, liberal throat, 
Pronounce thee first and best of men. 


Thou thenin Jeffrey’s page shalt shine ;— 


Whig prints will call thee quite divine ;— 
Brougham with thy friends will number. 
Care not what may befall the realm, 
Ere the land may overwhelm 
Thou in the tomb may’st slumber. 
Examples swarm ; nay, speak the word,— 
Change—-sell thy conscience—be ador'd! 


Ah, why by York's illustrious Duke, 
Is *s bigot-Church preferr’d ? 
Why will he brave the Whig’s rebuke, 
And idly speak of Grorce THE THIRD? 
Why will he wander to the grave 

Of this dead King for counsel,—lave 
With tears his lifeless ashes ? 

A different light our sky illumes ; 

All that HE taught the blaze consumes, 
That now upon us flashes. 

Before our eyes new systems swim ;— 


We follow Bonaparte—not him. 


What is an oath ?—shall vows to God 

Bind man?—shine the new lights in 
vain ? 

Shall conscience form a chain—a rod, 

And not a thing to sell for gain? 

Law-makers’ laughter sits on both ; 

Shall kings and people then be loath 

To add their laughter to it ? 

Swear as you please, and any scribe 

Amidst the news-inventing tribe, 

Will, as you like, construe it. 

If this content ye not, resolve ye 

To seek the Pope, he will absolve ye. 


When Parlianrent the Church forsakes— 
Stern freedom’s nurse—to raise another 
That bondsmen of its votaries makes, 


Ah, Prince, thy foolish seruples smother. 


Who—who may gain by this like thee ? 
A fetter’d King thy brother see; _~ 
His will’s by statute bounded. 

Be, till the Papist conquers, mute, 

Then mount the throne, reign absolute, 
By none but slaves surrounded. 

No longer with thy interest trifle ; 

This might the stoutest conscience stifle. 


Shall no one change but politicians, 
When none apestates now can be ? 
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Change—change ail callings, all condi-' 
tions $ ' 

All things, as well as trade, are free. 

More liberal views, GREAT GEORGE, ac- 
quire ; 

Forget all taught Thee by thy Sime ; 

His life, cast from before Thee. 

The Great NAPOLEON copy,—then 

Thou’lt ravish all enlightened met ; 

All Liberals will adore Thee ; 

Then Mackintosh wil! chaunt thy praise, 

With all the “hitelings”’ Jeffrey pays. ° 


Why, Cuester’s Bisuop, dost thou bring. 
The people's prayets before the Lords ? 
Why dost thou scourge thesageiLord King, 
Unto the utter loss of words ? , 
Iléiberal man! thy church betray ; 

Fly to the Pope, and take, I pray, 

Us to the Holy Father. 

What may not powers like thine obtain ? 
A Cardinal's hat thou’lt surely gain ; 
Perchance the Popedom rather. 

Ah, lead us to the fiberal things, 

The Romish Church around it flings. 


Hail, Britain’s beanteous daughters, hail! 
Who, what the seraphs are, reveal ; 
Shall fashion woo you now and fail ? 
From man no lesson will ye steal ? 
The witching blush—the melting eyes, 
Whose blaze both charms and purifies, — 
Lights love—scathes vicious feeling ; 
The lips whence virtue’s warblings flow ; 
The soul, pure as the virgin-snow, 
When from the cloud ’tis stealing : 
These win our liberal hearts no longer, 
We must have charms more liberal— 
stronger. 


Be liberal—change, and from you shake . 
A principle with every flounce ; 

New tenets with new ribbons take ; 
And old ones with old gowns renounce. 
The heathenism your grandams taught, 
Forget—with etopty ills “tis fraught ; 

I fear twill make us hate ye, 

Seek some oie of the liberal school, 

To teach you how ye still may rule ; 
Still make us angels rate ye. 

Fear not—such tutors now abound ; 
*Tis of the old school none are found. 


I'll change myself—I'll e’en go o’er ; 

Why should I fight against the nation ? 

T’ll be your foe, ye Whigs, no more ; 

Come, Brougham, and give me “ educa- 
tion.” 

Yet gentle be thy speech and toueh, 

I love not sound and fury much, 

I cannot bear rough fingers : 

My wrath a breath will sometimes move, 

And yet—’tis natural—some small love 

Of old things in me lingers. 
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Smile, if thou canst, and clap my back ; 
I cannot learn from scowl and thwack. 


And shouldst thou deign to hear my call, 
Give to no mad invectives vent ; 

Use far less powder, and more ball ; 
Deal much in fact and argument. 
Thou hast an ugly way of using 
Much Billingsgate, and then abusing 
All who may dare retort it. 

Now, if thou play’st this trick on me, 
I fear thou wilt thy pupil see 

Apt on thyself to sport it. 

And if thou chance to strike, I trow, 
This pupil may return the blow. 


But bring not. Thomas Paine at first ; 

Use science—teach me by degrees ; 

Begin with pleasant drink,—my thirst, 

At last, may greatly love the lees. 

And swear by what binds derail men, 

That should thy lessons fail thee, ~ 

(Doubt on my spirit fashes)— 

Thou wilt not bind me to a stake, 

Pile round me faggots, light them,—make 

Me only bigot’s ashes. 

Thy speech, made midst thy Scotland. 
glories, 

Seem’d e’en to wish to burn all Tories. 


Mark, Whigs, I'll change by rule alone, 
Like other men ;—my price I’ll feel ; 
I'll have my bargain lawyer-drawn ; 

I'll have you bound by stamp and seal. 
First some great patron,—next a seat 
Amongst the Commons,—then ’tis meet 
And sanction’d well by reason,— 

You bind to make me leader, 
When place we reach, if no seceder 
Before that blessed season— 
Brougham,—all your heads, I dare en- 


gage, 
Will then be quite worn out by age. 


Hence with the idle mockery—hence ! 

Thy arrows, wanton Satire, spare. — 

Heaven! in thy wrath, no plague dispense, 

To make me what the turneoats are. 

Purge me, yea! purge me thrice with 
fire ;— 


Keep from me all thet men-desire ; 
Friends, wealth,fame, rank,and splendour; 
But lead me not from side to side, 

As lib’ral Ministers may provide ;— 

As parties gain may tender ;—~ 
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As that, long sigh'd for, may be gain’d, 
Or that, ccidhangier’ dy be retain’d. a 


I wander near Saint Stephen's door ; 
What its door is closed on me ; 
What though upon its sacred floor ~ 

I in no party-ranks may be ; 

Yet I can there my party find ; 

There on me leaders bind 

The chains ne’er to be broken.— 
There, spite of faction’s triumphs,—spite 
Of all the new-invented light, 

My party creed is spoken. 

There party-colours o’er me wave, 
Which charm and make me party's slave. 


The pigmies living, there; my eyes 
See not,—my ear to none ;— 
The giant-dead around me rise ; 
Their eloquence I hear alone. 

Hail, spectral host! midst you no fool 
Attempts to give us madman’s rule ;— 
Calls falsehoods, truth and reason. 

I see no wild economists, 

To madly enter ruin’s lists, 

And teach us lies and treason. 

No innovating lawyers stand’ 

Amidst your proud and glorious band. 


Ah, none midst you new systems. s 

From. ont the abstract-sleeper’ 8 Vision, 

None think consisteney a sin, : 

Or old things cover with derision. 

Ye on our institutions throw — 

No fire-brands, that the frightful glow 

May duly Uiberalise them. 

If be our boasts and blessings hoary ; © 

The more, not Jess, you in them glory, 

You still more highly prize them ; 

You make the Liberal’s creed your jest ; 

You scorn his slang, his schemes,—his 
test. 


Immortal men! ye point around ;— 

Ye all your mighty works unfold ; 

From them the words in thunder sound— 
as If speech be vain, the proofs behold !” 
I see—I hear—abjure each creed, 


-But yours alone ;—oh, hear me plead ;— 
merit. 


Give, if not wisdom, 
If power, I may not have, give will ;—— 
Withhold your talents, let me still 
Your patriotism inherit. 
Still o’er me let your colours fly ;— 
Your party-bondsman let me die! 

. H..H. A. 
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April 22.—I7 is easy to say that a 
feeble and indecisive habit of mind is 
produced by desultory and omnivo- 
rous ing. .I deny the fact, al- 
though it is asserted, if I mistake not, 
in the pages of Waverley. The author 
is himself a direct contradiction to his 
own assertion. How various and un- 

itated Ais reading must have 

been ! It would be hard to persuade 
me that he began a regular and syste- 
matic course for his historical novels— 
that he laid down a fixed rule for 

ding himself up to all the points of 
life learning which fill his varied 
rae Bee is he the only instance 
I quote to prove the want of 
truth in that remark, although it is so 
often made. Pliny, ing to his 
nephew, made a sensible observation 
on reading—that there is no book so 
bad or so foolish as not to supply 
something worth recollecting. 
read everything. Milton spent his 
— in poring over romances, and 

is: » remote as his subjects 

are e gests which fill the 
of these compositions, is thorough] 
instinct with their spirit ; even in hell 
he finds a corner to bring in Charle- 
magne and all his peerage fighting in 
Fontarabia, against the forces sent 
from Biserta upon Afric’s shore. In 
the temptation of our Saviour, we are 
presented with Agrican, and Galle- 
phrone, and. Angelica the fair. Nay, 
when disclaiming the themes of his 
early favourites as frivolous, he does 
it in their own: language, and tells of 
impresses quaint—bases and trap- 
pings, gorgeous knights at tilt and 
tournament, &c. arburton read 
every thing, from the fathers of the 
church to the last pamphlet by old 
Dennis. I could easily enlarge my 
list, but I need not, as what I want 
to say is done already. I — wished 
to defend my own tice of reading 


whatever comes before me. It is plea» 


sant for little people to lurk behind 
great names—to defend our own pro- 
nsities, by proving them in some 
analogous to the powerful 

minds of the world. 

. Hebbes—I am looking at an old en- 
graving of him this moment, prefixed 
to the third edition of his Thucydides, 
(1723). It is no great effort of art— 
but it is well enough executed to 
let us see the powerfully expanded 
brow—the thoughtful corrugation 
above his well-developed nose, the 
d » brow-shadowed, fierce eyes, 
and the firmly compressed lips of that 
remarkable thinker—Hobbes, I say, 
was in the habit of observing that he 
never read books, ‘‘ lest,” as he said, 
“‘ they should make me as foolish as 
those who do.” It was the saying of 
a man strong and fearless in the re- 
sources of his own mind. Yet that it 
was, even in him, but an exaggeration, 
is evident. He who translated Thu- 
cydides in youth, who did Homer 
into verse—I cannot afford a more 
complimen phrase, though I own 
I like to read his Homer—after he was 
atari friend of all the remark- 
able men of perhaps our most remark- 
able country, from Lord Bacon ‘to — 
Dryden—the sturdy champion in a 
thousand controversies, whose steel 
cap, as Warburton truly said, was the 
object to be thundered’ on by every 
young polemic who wished to try his 
powets—must have been, from the 
necessity of the case, from the variety 
of the-objects which attracted his at- 
tention, a most various reader. So 
Leibnitz. 

But really this is too much of a flou- 
rish of trumpets. There is no need 
of seeking these Dit majorum gentium 
of literature—of unspherin the spirit 
of Plato, or any other mighty philo- 
sopher, to acquit me, R. J. sitting 
quietly in Lincoln’s Inn, of devouring 

] that I can get—of reading as deep- 
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ly as my language talents will 
permit me—and of r as nonsen- 
sically as my disposition bids. There 
is, however, a sort of chronological 
difference in these studies. To read 
deeply I must go back—to read lightly 
I may read the productions of my con- 
temporaries. The day of folio is gone 
—even of quarto, except in the case 
of first editions of books for which a 
feverish excitement exists,—and even 
in their case the quarto is but an av- 
ant courier fora duodecimo, the natural 
shape for the composition. Look at 
aad periodicals. Th 
‘I am sick o iodi e 
squabble too much for me. I whaiee 
that their conductors do not see that 
the public in general do not care three 
straws about their quarrels. I have 
om read. one periodical, now tolera- 
ly free from this nuisance, the Clas- 
sical Journal—yet I remember the 
day when even it was foaming at the 
mouth against the Museum Criticum, 
and showing its teeth against Bloum- 
field. But, after all, the quarrels of 
the Viri Clarissimi are, pleasant to 
the initiated. It is quite comical to 
see the anger, the wit, [for it is fact, 
that there were few wittier men than 
those whom the vulgar voice puts 
down as word-hunters and verbal cri- 
tics, ] the research, the reading wasted 
on refuting the erroneous opinion of 
another ‘ Vir eruditissimus, sed in 
hac re m. doctus,” concerning the 
force of a paulopostfuturum—the pro- 
per construction of «»—the fit foot for a 
Dochmiach, &c. What remains of it 
now is but a weapon-shawing. The 
combats of the Scioppii, &e. were gla- 
diatoria] battles without quarter. Po- 
liteness is at present the order of the 


day, even in this bear-garden of litera- 
ture. 
Isu the Classical Journal must 


have but a limited sale. It evidently 
does not make much headway in thie li- 
terature of the country, and yet it is far 
from being ill executed. The opening 
article of the No. 61, is of aclass which 
could be rendered very attractive. It 
is a view of the Epistles of Philelphus, 
a Latin writer, born in 1398, and dead 
in 1480. There were some remarkable 
men among these modern Latin wri- 
ters, and their merits are pretty well 
appreciated in this paper. Even in 
point of Latin style, there were some 
great writers among them, some far 
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superior to the real Roman writers of 
the silver and brazen ages. 
these will be found the raw materi 
of our present modes of thought, so- 
ciety, manners, polities, to an extent 
scarcely credible by those who have 
not examined them. ‘As for criticism, 
our reviews, and all that series of 
works, are at cay +e of what 
was sai iger, Muretus, Li 
sius, &c. The Greek and Lati a 
ters were, in their days, new E 
and treated accordingly. It is quite 
amusing to see iger cutting up 
Homer, as Jeffrey d Wordsworth, 
—ay, and poets much in the same 
sensible style. en we contrast them 
with their contemporaries who em- 
ployed the vernacular languages, we 
eel as if we were going from the com- 
pany of civilized men to barbarians. 
Philelphus, however, is not a favour- 
able specimen. He was a good, easy, 
elegant-minded man, of no pith or 
energy ; and the journalist does not 
appear to have made the best selection 
earn from his Epistles. The next 
e chooses, I hope, will be more pi- 
quant. The centre piece of all these 
men are the i A life of these 
great men (for, in spite of all their 
vanity they were great men) would 
be a gift to our literature. It would 
take no ordinary scholar, however, to 
lt ly. As I am wishing for 
ite i ies, I may as well 
wish thet mom ete cite a life 
of a leading schoolman—say Thomas 
Aquinas.—They formed a curious 
chapter in the history of Human Mind. 
dy expossalads Wik han Sor’ dWiag 
y expostulate with him for allowi 
Taylor the Platonist to write in his 
journal. ‘The mau is an ass, in the first 
place ; secondly, he knows nothing of 
the religion of which he is so great a 
fool as'to ae himself a votary. And, 
thirdly, he knows less than nothing 
of the lai about which he is con- 
tinually writing. I think I remem- 
ber seeing it proved somewhere* that 
he did not even know a line of Ho- 
mer. And just think of the following 
trash being given us as an adequate 
representation of Platonic. lan 
or reasoning. ‘‘ Let Providence not 
have a subsistence, again there will 
follow to itself with respect to itself, the 
imperfect, the improlific, the ineffica- 
cious, a subsistence for itself alone. 
There will not follow, the unenvying, 





Vor. XVII. 


* Our correspondent ought to have known that it was in this Magazine. 
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the transcendantly full, the sufficient, 
the assiduous. There will follow, and 


not follow the unsolicitous and the 
gg un !” What agri 7 
Brett 3's in mg 

ber ee tclecnie t long-lived 
dogs its contributors are! Here we 
have an Inquiry into Versification, &c. 
No. 4, continued from No. XXVI. 
thirty-five numbers, that is nine years 
back. This is taking Horace’s advice 
with a vengeance.— Nonumque prema- 
tur in annum, Another refers to this 
paper in No. XXII., ten years off. 

ese are most antediluvian maga- 
ziners. 

I cannot approve of the translation 
of Milton’s exordium. 

*Av8pes vartp Baciny wparoxSovos, 

is not what Milton means, for he does 
not sing the disobedience of the first 
man (qua first) but the first disobe- 
dience of man. Had Adam been sin- 


less, and the crime committed by Cain, 
it would .equally have been Milton’s 
theme. 
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“* And chiefly thou, O spirit,” 
is sadly amplified into 
Tlapecrparrov 88 ov pact, Oaior pebvoc , Sy ra % ipoy 
Tlvavpea Cgords paenouciv. 
But it is readable ; not, however, Ho- 
meric verse, nor even Homer's lan- 
guage. (Ez. gr. ett rd oy 01 co 8 for 
words or prose. ) 

Milton, on the whole, is queerly 
treated in this Number of the Classical 
Journal ; for another contributor, who 
is a pleasant writer, (and decidedly a 
little, but agreeably, insane, ) finds out 
that Paradise Lost is a remnant of the 
Egyptian mysteries, and somehow con- 
nected with the pyramids. (p- 176.) 

There is a bit of Chinese here from 
Menz 7'seu. A whim has seized me to 
translate it. By referring to Julien’s 
lithograph, I copy the original cha- 
racters.T I must pane that Wang, 
or Quang, was a Chinese king. 

*¢ Quang tsai ling yeou 
Yeou lou yeou fo, 
Yeou lon tcho tcho 
Pe nia ho ho. 


While standing in the sacred court, Wang cast his eyes around, 
Where harts and roes, in calm repose, lay resting on the ground, 


And sleek was every glossy coat of every 


hart and roe, 


And overhead the white stork spread his pinions bright as snow. 


It is, I think, a pretty picture, 
enough. 

May 1st.—I have been looking over 
the last [I believe’] novel ot the 
Transatlantic imitator of the author 
of Waverley, Lionel Lincoln. 

In: general I may remark, that 
America does not yet afford materials 
for a striking historical novel. The 
only t event which the States 
have engaged in, is the War of 
the Revolution of 1776, and, however 
important in a historical point of view, 
it wants some of the grand elements 
of romance. It is, in the first place, 
too near our own times. Even the Au- 
thor of Waverley cuts no great figure in 
the days of George the III. Some of 
the actors in it are alive, most of them 
are remembered by men of the pre- 
sent generation. We therefore can- 
not take the liberties with their cha- 
racters and exploits, which we feel no 
scruple in doing with heroes of more 
distant date. Few care whether the 
picture of Claverbouse, in Old Mortali- 
ty, is correct or not in its minute 


» for few have any opportunity of 
nowing anything about it—and any 
knowledge on. tie subject must neces- 
sarily be drawn from books. The con- 
trary holds with respect to Cornwallis 
or Washington. We cannot makethese 
men do anything contrary to what we 
all know. The Annual Register, or 
the Newspaper, is a sad spoiler of 
fancy, and will not allow us to soften 
or strengthen any heart for the sake 
of poetizing. In consequence, as here 
in this novel of Lionel Lincoln, the 
agents in the book must be men of 
no name, men fictitious, and in that 
too we are reminded that history is 
against us. This of course is a con- 
siderable drawback on the beauty and 
power of romance. 

Again, the political heats are scarce- 
ly subsided yet. Nobody cares about 
the Pretender, and therefore there is 
no danger of hurting any man’s politi- 
cal views by depicting him or his cause 
in any colours, favou2ble or unfavour- 
able. But in t!ic case of the Ameri- 
can War, it is not to be expected that 





* We unfortunately have no Chinese blocks. We suppose our correspondent’s ver- 
sion of the words will do.— Ep. 
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the Americans can write calmly on 
the political events of the day. We 
do not want them to be tame on a 
subject so interesting to their coun- 
try; but it makes it impossible for 
them to write impartial characters of 
the opposite side. Mr Cooper, we own, 
is very fair—nay, very complimentary 
—but he would be blind whio did not 
see of what country the author of 
Lionel Lincoln was, before reading 


twerity pages. Nor should we com- 
plain Of these political biases, but 
that they are pe 


tually liable to lead 
the writer into discussions on things 
no doubt important in the contest, and 
consecutive by association of ideas in 
American minds ; but which the read- 
ing public out of America regard with 
perfect indifference. 

This leads me to our third reason 
for thinking the American war unfit- 
ted for a It rae no doubt, a 
great political struggle, the consequen- 
ces of. which will endure while the 
world lasts, but it was undertaken for 
objects almost unmanageable in the 
hands of a novelist. No art (said the 
late facetious Eaton Stannard Barrett, 
the author of the Heroine, All the T'a- 
lents, &c.) can make a cocked hat har- 
monize with horror. So, say I, no art 
can make stamp-acts or tea-duties ro- 
mantic, It is even hard enough to 
bring in acts of Parliament, decrees of 
Con , resolutions of States—and 
the difficulty is increased when the mi- 
litary actions are so trivial, and even 
paltry, as the military affairs of the 
American war were. Then the theme, 
after all, is colonial. We have no kings 
or nobles before us. We sympathize 
not with the fall of lofty houses, or are 
not calied on to mourn over the deca- 
dence of the last of an illustrious line. 
The attenrpt made at it in Lionel Lin- 
coln is a failure, nor are the localities 
consecrated by any recollections, or 
connected with any superstitions. An 
American ghost would hardly appal 
the nerves of a boarding-school miss. 
These are very good things in the po- 
litical, but sore defects in the romah- 
tic world. The Westminster Review- 
ers may call cathedrals and castles 
strongholds of tyranny and supersti- 
tion as long as they please, but they 
are sorely mistaken if they think they 
will bring novel-writers or novel-read- 
ers te believe in their creed. 

Such is a hasty glance at the inhe- 
rent difficulty of writing an American 
novel on the Waverley plan. The 
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States possess materials out of which 
to build fictions of a different kind. 
The wars, lives, and intrigues of the 
first settlers with their red neighbours, 
would, for instance, afford copious 
materials. The prim itive Indian hunt- 
er, in contact with the formal Quaker, 
would be a fine contrast. A pictu- 
resque writer would revel in the glo- 
rious scenery of the yet unsubdued 
woods, and the bays, rivers, and head- 
lands, still beautiful, though art has 
done what it can to diminish their 
beauty. We donot remember that this 
has ever been adequately done.’ Phi- 
lip of Pokannoket, by Washington Ir- 
ving, is not worth much, nor has Ir- 
ving the power to do a first class no- 
vel. I do not think that Mr Cooper 
would succeed in this department, but 
I hope that some American will be 
found to take the hint which I have 
thus thrown out. 

Let us, however, come from the 
consideration of American novels in 
general, to this before us in particular. 
It is an agreeable book, written in a 
pleasant style, with a light sketchy 
manner.. The novel part of the story 
is puzzled, and not very clever. There 
is an attempt at a sort of Davie Gel- 
latly, in the person of an idiot of the 
name of Job Pray, which cannot be 
commended, after remembering its 
original. An eating, drinking, good- 
hearted, good-humoured English offi- 
cer, is pretty well done—but after 
Dalgetty he is not wanted.- One great 
absurdity pervades the book. A man 
escaped from an English’ madhouse, 
is, in fact, the e man the 
private meetings of the discontented 
colonists—he takes a great share in 
the military actions of Lekington and 
Bunker’s Hill—he passes in and out 
of the beleaguered city of Boston, as 
easily as fairies are said to get through 
key-holes—is present in the councils 
of the military officers opposed: to the 
colonists, and in the very inmost mys- 
teries of their antagonists. Now this 
is more revolting, critically speaking, 
more improbable than a ghost. 

Let me turn to something better. 
The whole account of the battle of 
Bunker’s, or rather Breed’s Hill, is 
capitally done. There are some'sketch- 
es of country American manners too, 
so well executed, that I could wish 
for more of the same kind, and on the 
same key. I allude to the little epi- 
sode of the old man, who drives Lionel 
and his wife on the cart, and that of 
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woman, whose sons were named 
after the old King. There is a new- 
aed Geneah Sieees Wiel, to me ablonrty 
is very 9 weeny One part, in whi 
General is introduced, I know 
from the relation of various persons 
who were acquainted with that singu- 
lar, but eetesching character, 
is very well written. The story about 
his, fondling his dogs, and his occa- 
sionally attempting to shoot them, is a 
fact ; he might have added, but I su 
pose he recoiled from committing the 
impiety, the names which Lee had 
given Gee animals. Mad a con- 
temptible, but yet terrible blasphemy, 
the wen ronal names were those 
which he had chosen, and the effect 
was partly ludicrous, partly distress- 
ing. On the whole, Lionel Lincoln 
is a pleasant and graphic novel. It is, 
I perceive, translated into French— 
very-poorly, I understand—as badly, 
I su , as the Waverley novels; 


it d not be worse. p' bog mona 
among other specimens e Fren 
translators’ acquaintance with our 


"And theck’d it o'er wi’ RASHES, 
into .“* Elles se sont baties un maison 
sur la colline, et elles en ont chassé 
LES IMPRUDENS. —‘* L’homme verd 
et tranquille,” for ‘‘ the green man 
and still,” is nothing to this. 

May 8th. Here’s a spread of pam- 

hlets, Are these compositions read ? 
understand that they succeed but 
about one in five hundred. Booksel- 
lers, of course, pay nothing for the 
i ea anne ~ mans, cases, the 
author eg of propaga 
(or rather of thinking he eat 
his opinions au bout de bourse. Th 
Pamphleteer is a sort of hospital, into 
which the most thriving patients are 
taken, the incurables being left to pe- 
rish in the open air. 

The only use they serve, 1 am told, 
is to distribute among a particular 
body—say—the House of Commons, 
when a question is to be carried in that 
body. gullibility of mankind is 
magnificent. It is a fact, that an ho- 
nourable M.P.will swallow thedictaofa 
pomenneh ates jujnende--netsevel 
its reasonings—always excepting that 
he hasa ssanamatieniiden on the other 
side—while he would set no value on 
the same statements, written by the 
same person, and for the same pur- 
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, in a newspa Even a 
pa or review will not, I understand, 
carry so much weight with the majo- 
rity of the eminent statesmen whom 
we meet on committees. Huskisson 
said a pretty fair thing the other day 
to a gentleman by matter who), that 
stifly maintained some point in argu- 
ment against him, and wound up his 
ratiocination, by saying, in a voice of 
authority,—*‘ Why, sir, I assure you, E 
read it this very morning in a pamphlet 
on the subject.”—‘ If that be all,” 
said Huskisson, “‘ I have the advantage 
over you ; for I read the same nonsense 
in a quarto twenty years ago, and yet 
it is not a bit the truer.” 

Some of these before me are deci- 
dedly clever. Croly’s pamphlet on Po- 
pery, though rather fierce, is eloquent, 
as Croly indeed always is, when he 
pleases, and aniniale witty. The 
account of the arrival and conduct of 
the Irish Roman Catholic deputation 
in London is admirable. In truth, 
that was about the most laughable of 
all the deputations that ever invaded 
us. They came full of the idea that 
they should be lions of the first mag- 
nitude, and were very much amazed 
to find themselves considered as quad- 
rupeds of a different station in society. 
In some magazine of this month—I 
forget which—there is an account of 
their progress, in which this feeling 
is most prominently exposed in all its 
soreness. The writer, (who, I sup- 
pose, is Shiels, ) is filled with profound 
admiration at the guisquis society, 
Brougham, and. other lawyer-people, 
into which he, evidently for the first 
time, had been introduced, but casts, 
nevertheless, many a furtive glance of 
longing aspiration after what, in his 
own country, he would call “ the qua- 
lity,” who most mercilessly took no 
notice whatever of these wailing pa- 
tients. The poor old Duke of Nor- 
folk, of course, from a community of 
creed, was obliged to tolerate them, and 
Lord Holland, as patriarch of Whig- 

ery, equally, of course, was compel- 
ed to admit them, with a suppressed 
groan, inside the antique brick-work 
of his Kensington residence, there to 
afford matter of laughter to the metro- 
politan servants by their provincial 
gaucheries at table. As for their high- 
er dreams of distinction, their hopes 
that they were coming here to enact 
the part of Franklin and the Ameri- 
cans of the — of Lord North, they 
met with a still rudcr dissipation, and 
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in. utter despair they were compelled 
to throw ant an in.one lioetlen, 
under Cobbett, and in another under 
Hunt. All this, I own, does not at all 
affect the.great national question with 
which they have connected themselves 
—their being ridiculous or imprudent 
should merely be visited, as it has 
been, on their own heads. 

I wish Croly, in his pamphlet, 
would not call these people Papists. 
I admit the force of his argument as 
to the absurdity of their claim to the 
title of Catholics, in the sense in which 
they wish it to be understood ; but as 
pie ap is not the sense rok the 
English language, I do not think we 
are called upon to adopt it. I call the 
followers of John Wesley Methodists, 
though I do not acknowledge that 
their church or discipline has more 
method in it than my own—I do not 
scruple to. address the Calvinistic por- 
tion of our own church by the title of 
Hyangelical, though I bow not “ 
their arrogation of superior gos 
purity—and so on. What is the mean- 
ing of. Whig and Tory ?. Something 
ridiculous—and yet the two great par- 
ties of the state voluntarily adopt them. 
A name, in fact, soon loses its real in 
its conventional meaning. I am no 
more bound to acknowledge the uni- 

ity of the Church of Rome, 
when I call its votaries RomanCa- 
tholics, than one of their controver- 
sialists is bound to consider the doc- 
trines of Luther a reformation, when 
he calls the Protestant churches re- 
. a It a me, that it geo 
airer to evi ty by the 
name which it adkndulodgan "You 
will lose nothing by it in argument. 
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Two pamphlets on the mining pro- 
jects are lying before mes. One is by 
that young gentleman who has so 
agreeably cut up the absurd article on 
that subject in the Quarterly (written, 
proh pudor; by Barrow!) There is 
an immensity of cleverness in his 
‘* Lawyers and islators.” He 
knocks to pieces Hobhouse’é nonsen- 
sical statements in the House of Com- 
mons admirably. Is it not a strange 
thing that any gentleman, and he a 
gentleman who written quartos, 
to boot, as dhick as dhis here cheese, 
should get up in the House atid make 
a mistake of 26 degrees of latitude in 
a statement upon which he founded 
all his reasoning ? It is really too bad. 
As for the mines themselves, there is 
ong reason to think that they will be 
good speculations. We have done, in 
six months, more for the Mexican 
mines, than the Spaniards did for 
three centuries, in finding coal, quick- 
ee &e. nes ns Een 
t oung au 8 style impro- 
ane He has rate ie oem from 
success, and flippant with it. His 
remarks, for instance, on the Lord 
Chancellor, are very shallow, and ge- 
nerally Mae a ; , 

Sir William Rawson (like Sir W. 
Adams) is the author of ‘the other 

phlet on the mining concern. I 
do not think he the lucidus 
ordo in so great a degree, but he has 
gathered an immensity of facts, He 
sets the immense value of the South 
American Republies to our commerce, 
power, and general interests, in a very 
pm point of view. I shall extract 
one of his many tables. 


An Account of the Value of the Exports from Great Britain to South America, 
in each of the three years, ending 5th January, 1825. 





Value of Exports from Great Britain to South America, 
(ineluding Mexico and Brazil.) 





British and Irish 
Produce and 
Manufactures. 


Years 
ending 
5th Jan. 


Foreign and 
Colonial 
Merchandize. 


Total Exports. 





£. Ss 
$8,166,071 11 


4,219,890 6 











5,568,434 18 


£. s. d. 
122,384 12 5 


153,666 2 1 


301,888 8 ‘3 


£. 
3,288,456 
4,373,556 
5,865,323 
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- By this we see that the South Ame- 
rican commerce has gone on progress- 
ing at the rate of S2—13—58, for 
these three years, the only years that 
it can be said to have freely existed. 
It d not amaze me if the ratio 
, and that it should be seven 
millions and a half next year. They 
talk, to be sure, of a glut just now, 
but I doubt whether it can be to a 
great extent. I agree with Sir W. 
in trus that there will be a still 
field opening every successive 
years and agree also in his views when 

tells us, 

«‘ No one can he ignorant of the fact, 
that from our national power and influ- 
ence, consequent upon our political in- 
stitutions, as well as from the extent and 
superiority of our commerce and manu- 
factures, that a great degree of jealousy 
is felt towards Great Britain by her Con- 
tinental neighbours ; and it is as little to 
be doubted, that the Holy Alliance Po- 
tentates would readily avail themselves 
of any favourable opportunity of perma- 
nently lessening our political influence 
and commercial prosperity, Buonaparte, 
upon whose system of commercial policy 
towards us the Continental powers are 
now acting, had nearly succeeded in his 
attempt to effect this, but his ambition 
defeated his grand effort, and amidst the 
general wreck of his fortunes, he himself 
fell a victim. Still, however, Buonaparte 
demonstrated the practicability of uniting 
a very large proportion of the civilized 
world against our manufacturing inte- 
rests, Which had well nigh driven our ma- 
nufacturing population into a state of re- 
bellion. How important, then, is it to 
our very political existence, as well as to 
the interest of the weaker powers of Eu- 
rope, that Great Britain should be placed 
in future beyond the reach of such a po- 
litical combination ; and, standing secure 
in her independence and power, be ena- 
bled to pursue the honest dictates of her 
own natural policy, without being fetter- 
ed or diverted from it, either by conti- 
nental engagements, foreign to her best 
interests, or by the inability duly to as- 
sert and maintain those sound maxims of 
international law, which cannot be im- 
pugned by any principle of reason or jus- 
tice, and can therefore be only success- 
fully combated at the point of the bay- 
onet. The independence and prosperity 
of the new world places Great Britain in 
this enviable state ; for, happily protected 
by our insular situation from invasion, and 
possessing, as we shall do, the command 
of the vast commerce which the New 
States will afford, in addition to what our 


li 


i 
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continental neighbours (let them do their 
worst) cannot deprive us of, we shall be, 
to all intents and purposes, free and in- 
dependent of continental politics, conti- 
nental dictation, or continental interfe- 
rence of any kind. Being thus situated, 
let us look at the political power and in- 
fluence which this commercial indepen- 
dence of Europe will afford us. We have 
already proved our capability of prevent- 
ing improper interference and hostile col- 
lision between the continental powers 
and the New States of America. By as- 
sisting these states, in early eliciting their 
vast natural wealth and resources, we not 
only, as [ have shown, proportionally be- 
nefit ourselves, but we also thereby esta- 
blish a salutary balance of power between 
them and the United States ; and this ba- 
lance established, it is obvious, that the 
influence of Great Britain, thrown into 
either scale, will make it preponderate ; 
which influence, when similarly exerted, 
it can scarcely be doubted, would pro- 
duce similar effects in any dissensions 
which may hereafter arise among the 
continental powers of Europe. 

** Hence we have before us the proud 
and gratifying prospect, to every right- 
minded Englishman, of Great Britain’s 
establishing herself the Arbitress of Na- 
tions, holding the Balance of Power in her 
own hands ; and fortunately for the inte- 
rests of humanity and freedom that. it 
should be so, because it cannot be denied 
that there naturally exists in the coun- 
cils of this country, a high-minded sense 
of honour and moral integrity, which is 
not to be found elsewhere ; while, as Eng- 
lishmen, it is impossible that we can ever, 
in our hearts, wish to see others deprived 
of those blessings of freedom of thought 
and action which we so dearly value our- 
selves, and which, we all feel, have so 
much conduced to make us what we are 
in the scale of nations.” 

With respect to our interference 
with the ci-devant Spanish colonies, 
there is one argument I do not re- 
member to have seen urged. The 
French ultra-royalist papers accuse 
us, who have quelled the jacobins, of 
jacobinism, and I know not what else, 
in consequence of our acknowledg- 
ment of the existence of powers which 
were de facto independant, andas much 
out of the dominion of Spain as the 
kingdom of the Netherlands. Now 


this has always struck me to be the 
very quintessence of impudence. The 
Bourbons deprived us of. our colonies 
in North America, by direct interfer- 
ence; and, by my word, I don’t see 
why we are to inconvenience ourselves 
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to britig back theirs, which we have 
not interfered, directly or indirectly, 
to aid in their insurrection. ‘ 


I see among ay panes © vemophlet 
on the necessity of simplifying, conso- 
lidating, rewriting, an ifying our 


English law, by a Mr Crofton Uniack, 
late a Nova Scotia Admiralty Judge. 
It betrays the civil-law lawyer evi- 
dently, but there is a great deal of 
good sense in it. I shall, perhaps, 

ereafter scribble down my own opi- 
nions on it and some dozen others of 
the same tendency. I am too tired to- 
day to do any more. The weather 
for these few days has been almost the 
hottest I ever felt—the tropics cannot 
be warmer. Indeed, a friend of mine, 
who lived for a long time in Ceylon, 
assures me of the fact. 

May 10.—A new Atlas by Arrow- 
smith. A handsomely executed, and, 
I presume, from the great reputation 
of its author, an accurate work. Aaron 
Arrowsmith, whose picture, well en- 
graved, is prefixed to the Atlas, was a 
_ of fre vail a in his 

ce. In e was per- 
haps eusguaiiod. There was aan, 
besides, a beauty and clearness of en- 
graving about his productions which 
was to me always highly agree- 


able. In the maps before me this 
is very discernible. Pinkerton and 
many other map-drawers make 


their maps quite ble by the in- 
tense depth of shading, and an at- 
tempt, which must always be a vain 
and inadequate one, of representing 
the mountains strongly, according to 
their elevation. new features 
which strike me in this little Atlas, 
are the insertion of the late discoveries 
by Parry, &c. in the ere of Ae 
ca—the bringing up the geography o 
Africa to the last. intelligence—the 
exhibition of the states of Europe as 

are, leaving out the nonsense of 
giving Poland and other obsolete di- 
visions (I wish we had a separate 
map, however, of Austria), and the 
maps of Punjab, Ceylon, the inha- 
bited parts of New South Wales, 
Van Dieman’s Land, the Cape of 
Good Hope, Mexico, and Darien. 


pre meting Se greatly improved: 


among us. Mercator’s projection, 
in this Atlas, is a ect picture. 

I wish that in all our atlasses, great 
or small, they would give us three 
maps of India, #. e. maps of Bengal, 
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Madras, and Bombay, instead of oné 
one, in whieh overyihian is 


so much huddled that it is of little 
use. Yet what country after our own 
is of so much i to -us? 
There is hardly a family in the nm 4 
dom that ~ not a in 
movements of regiments, the appoint- 
ments of writers, the situations of jud- 
ges, &c. These little maps, besides, 
in which we have two hundred miles 
on an inch, deceive as to the real im- 
portance of India. I venture to say 
sen it — astonish most people to 
ear that we possess a terri in 
length as great as the aunen duh 
Gibraltar to m, and in ave- 


rage breadth, Paris to Constan- 
tinople. 
I feel a sort of pleasure in seeing in 


these maps Baffin’s Bay restored. It 
was the most miserable ignorance and 
uackery that made its existence ever 
oubted, and I do not know a greater 
piece of geographical charlatanerie 
than Pinkerton’s, in leaving it out of 
his map. Everything tends to im- 
press me with the opinion, that we are 
soon destined to have the northern 
coast of America accurately traced, 
thereby wiping off a geographical dis- 
- Inno other point of view can 
fhe northern expeditions be of any 
use—but that is, nevertheless, a point 
of view worthy of being regarded by 
a great maritime nation. I confess I 
expect more from Franklin than from 
Parry. 
Shenstone I think it is who-re- 
marks, that he never looked over a 
map without a sensation of 
when he reflected that there was not 
@ name written upon its surface that 
did not belong to a place where social, 
friendly, virtuous, or brilliant 
were not to be found, whose company, 
of course, he could not hope to enjoy. 
It was a kindly, though a morbid feel- 
ing. The impression looking over an 
atlas leaves on me, is a disposition to 
speculate on the future state of the 
world—on the nations and empires yet 
to arise in quarters now barbarous and 
desert. It is impossible to put it out 
of one’s head that New Holland, the 
country which latest of all has recei- 
ved the elements of civilization, is des- 
tined to play a great part in future 
ages. If there be no obstacle to its po- 
pulation, it appears to labour under 
the defect of want of rivers, but it is 
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hard to say how that will operate— 
before fifty years elapse it must con- 
tain a vast number of people. From 
its northern coast to Canton, the dis- 
tance is not much more than half the 
distance of from this to New York. 
With the means of — nes sare ee 
tion, which is improving or 
bringing forward; it is noe probable 
that two such mighty empires will be 
long without coming into contact. 
The intervening islands, Borneo, &c. 
will soon submit before European skill, 
and it does not seem to me chimerical 
to look forward to New Holland, as 
the power which is destined to 
the ancient systems of Asia. ‘ore 
that period arrives, however, China 
* will find something more to do than 
issue imperial edicts, calling on the 
world to down before her celes- 
tial throne. The territory of the 
Burmans borders upon hers, and as, in 
all ee the fate of the Burmese 
is decided by this time, the Manda- 
rins will find neighbours of a different 
temper from those by whom they have 
hitherto been surrounded. Egypt, 
which was long the great Western 
barrier—the impassable country which 
threw itself in the way of the exten- 
sion of knowledge, is now a 
The great eastern barrier is China. If 
any power were to upset the system 
that prevails in that country, it would, 
I think, confer 2 great benefit on the 
human race. Perhaps we are ourselves 
destined to perform it—perhaps it is 
reserved for the descendants of our 
Australasian progeny. * ry it will 
be a queer dispensation which permits 
the eae al the kingdom of Fo, 
by the offspring of a colony intended 
to relieve the jails of London of their 
thieves and prostitutes. 

All this; I own, is mere dreaming. 
A time will, however, in all probabi- 
lity come, when the sceptre which we 
now hold will pass out of our hands, 
and when Jondon (though ¢hat in- 
deed is not probable) may be as Tyre 
and Sidon. Even then we shall leave 
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great monuments of us and our exer- 
tions over the world. Our records 
will not perish—our literature must 
survive. Under any dominion, the 


phil ic historian will find matter 
of , that so apegeiticant a speck 
upon the globe should h 


ave — its 
power all over the earth. I hope he 
will have reason to conclude that that 
power was exerted for good. In quar- 
ters the most distant, and apparently 
impossible to keep united under an 
rule, from aaa a at Diemen’s 
Land, our language will be spoken, 
and the frame-work of Ae ths held 
together by institutions derived from 
ours. I do not dread that we shall 
suffer another night of ignorance, for 
there is no quarter for barbarians to 
come from, and even if there were, 
they should become civilized before 
they could contend with us—thanks, 
principally, I think, to gunpowder. 
Our language, therefore, in all proba- 
bility, will not share the fate of that 
of Rome, and the tongue of Shak- 
speare and Milton will be vernacular 
in regions of the existence of which 
they did not dream. ‘ The Apula- 
chian mountains, the banks of the 
Ohio, and the plains of Siola,” (to use 
the eloquent words of Maurice Mur- 
gun, *} * shall resound with the ac- 
cents of Shakspeare. In his native 
tongue shall roll the genuine passions 
of nature ; nor shall the griefs of Lear 
be alleviated, nor the ‘dona or wit 
of Rosalind be abated by time.” Mur- 
gaun’s prophecy, short as is the time 
since it was uttered, is already fulfill- 
ed, and-if I wished to look forward, I 
shall choose climes more distant, and 
nations still farther remote from ex~ 
istence. It is, indeed, a source of 
thought almost inexhaustible. “Alas! 
who shall live when God doeth this ?” 

But I have strayed away from Mr 
Arrowsmith, and his “ Outlines of the 
World,” with which, however, I can- 
not part without recommending it as 
one of the best of its kind, as far as 
its pretensions go. * 





* Essay on the Dramatic Character of Sir John Falstaff. 
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To @ Fair Young Tady. 
TO. A PAIR YOUNG LaDy. 


Wuewn Love.away had flash’d, and fled 
To leaye.life sundae cold, and apes 
And Faney not a halo shed, esky 
Around one form to make it t peerless 5, . 
* When pitti d: Youth’s glowing pe la of mirth, 
By cares oppress'd, by ease ft 
I deem’d no power again want : 
The smother’d flame could more sient. 


Untouch’d: my heart hath lain through years, 

A weary weight, a dreary. number, o\,0/ ~~: 
‘Till. now. reine velit face appears 

Like su calling it from slumber ; 
™! voice is music from the skies 

o melt the hearts of men, and win them, 

Young Peri, and thy glancing eyes . 

Have Heaven’s own radiant light within them. 


Oh! could, onee sep Ame obra restore. 

To me the. 0: 's brightness, 
ant bern thee sha oan 

ts regain. yanish’ NESS ; 

Oh! ‘eal I be as L have been, 

My-heart would melt to thee,in duty, . 
And Hope illume life’s future scene | - 

With the bright sunbow of thy beauty... 


It cannot ievides a var i 
For me thy opening ¢ ne 
Past hath the noontide of my fate ; ; 
Down western skies my. sun declineth ; 
And, when, the twilight hues of Time 
Around me lower in Age’s sadness, . 
Thou, in hog in Wy cloudless summer prime, 
the sunny earth in gladness. 


Most lovely star-gem ! may no cloud 
Of sorrows ever gloom before thee ; 
And mayst thou walk amid Earth’ s crowd, 
With Purity’s white mantle o’er thee ; | 0. 
From spot, from blemish ever free, , a 
May, Virtue’s guardian arm protect thee, vA "4 
And Vice itself, Sdmniring thee, ) 
Blush for her frailties, and respect thee. 


Before thee may its opening flowers e 

m proffer in unbounded measute, 

t be thy lot, may all Life's hours 

> calmn'd to peace, or charm’d to pleasure 
T.ate be the day that calls thee hence, 

Brilliant thine years as eastern story, 
And may thy pure soul’s recompence, 

Be change of earth for endless glory ! 





















The Tie'Sevéred. 


THE ‘TIE SEVERED. A SKETCH. 


WHEN news came to the mother, that. her son | 
Was slain in battle, all at once it seem'd 

As if the chain that bound her to this earth — 
Was snapp’d, and, like a broken flower, she pined, 
When the rain rushes, and the winds are loud, ' 
In quick decay. He, of four goodly sons, 

(Two on the ocean for their country died,) 

Was the sole remnant ; one by one they sank, 
Leaving him only, to his mother’s heart 
Solace—hope—comfort. 


Words may not express 
The tenderness so tearful and so deep, 
The love with which this widow loved her son, * 
Musing, awake, within.her silent home, 
Dreaming; » on her nocturnal couch: — 
He was to her the world. Words cannot paint 
The agony, which like a tempest fierce 
Tortured her thoughts te chaos when he fell, 
And sorrow, like dark midnight, fell between 
Sunshine and her forn heart. 

On afternoons 

Of summer, when from bean-fields blossoming, . 
Lazy and faint the amorous winds crept by, 
Laden with perfumes, ‘twas a pleasant sight 
To look upon the matron, as she turned 


With patient toil her murmur-making wheel, 
Within the shadow of the broad- 
Beside her. oor ; while on the seat 


Of daisied turf the freakish kitten play’d 
Its antics, and, o’erhead, in wicker cage, 
The captive blackbird chanted his clear song. 


There was a pleasure, an unbroken peace, 

Gro and reer refreshment in that sight 
pious age, ing in tranquil 

4 a frail tie ; as, *mid Sahara’s fou of 

orizon-bounded, one bright speck of green 
The traveller sees, and thereon thinks of rest, 
Of perils past forgetful. 

* * Like a tree, 


Tempest o’erthrown, she wither’d rapidly ; 
The cottage soon was tenantless ; and then 
The sun shone on the hollies round her grave! 


A 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON, 


Mr Mitchell is prepsring for the press, 
Modern Grok Languages Sisunguishing 
Words as common: or peculiar to’ cither. 
And a Compendium of .mere Modern 
Tales of the Wild and the Wonderful, 
original and translated ; containing the 
Prediction—The Yellow Dwarf-—Der Frei- 
schutz—The Fortunes of De la Pole—and 
ss i= of the Eero Post 8vo, > 
n'the press, a Ch i jitome of 
the Wars in the ‘Low Coan ig the 
Peace of the Pyrenees in 1659, ‘to the 
Treaty of a 1815 ;’ with’ Reflections, 
Military and Political. By Colonel Sir 
James Carmichael Smyth, 
Proposals have been circulated for pub 
lishing, by subscription, in about 50 quar- 
terly parts, we Conchyliorum ; or de« 


slication, upon the Origin, Duration 
and han ge of Surnames.” “By Willian 


> Sq. 

A Volume, containing many Letters to 

— Pope, —— Gay, . ~ 

h some Poetical é y Pope, 
will shérdly be published: - "They are from 

inal MSS., and will be printed oni- 
formly with Roscoe’s edition, to which the 
work will férm w Supplement. - 

The Student’s Assistant, or Derivative 
Explanatory: Index, containing the princi- 
pal Texms used in Anatomy, Botany, Che- 
mistry, Medicine, and Surgery. | By John 
Charles, Litchfield. 

A complete Treatise on Rail Roads, &c, 
By Nicholas Wood, psy Pk Killingsworth 
Colliery, Neweastle-on-Tyne, is announ- 
ced for next month. ” ' 

We.understand the author. of ‘ Smiles 
and Tears,” is preparing a New Series for 
the : 


The Rev. Henry White will 
soon publish in one volume, the Reading- 
Desk; or, Practical Remarks upon the 
Reading of the Liturgy ; with Notes upon 
its Construction, embodying the Substance 
of a Series of Sermons, preached at the 
Asylum for FemaleOrphans. 

A Commentary, upon the Creed con- 
monly called Athanasian, and.a Justifica- 
tion of the Church of England for asing it 


in her Liturgy. ;By J. C. Prattent, LL.B. 
of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge. 


to the su 
tion. By the Rev. T. Py Biddulph, M/A. 

A History of the ChristiatChurch, from 
its Erection at‘ Jerusalem to the ren 
Time; on the Plan of Milner. By the 
Rev. John Fry. 

Dr Gordon Smith is pre a Byste- 
matic Work on Medical’ ys. 

The Complete Governess, an entire 
tem of Female Education, ‘by & Lady,” is 
announced. OD ! 0991 us 
* In the press, Practical and Internal Evi- 
dence against Catholicism, with occasional 
Strictures on Mr Butler’s “ Book of the 
Roman Catholic Church 3” in ‘six letters, 
addressed: to the among tt 
Roman of Britain and 


by the. very Rev. , Graves, D.D. 
M.R. J.A. King’s Professor of Divinity 
in Trinity College, Dublin. 

Dr Malkin, Head Master of Bu 
School, has in the press, Classical ; 
sitions and C Critical and Histori- 


cal. 

A Third Volumé’of the English Flora, 
by Sir James E. Smith, will soon appear: 
* The New 's' Caleridat, a vol. 
ag gs gerne, gtagpemmerty 


Shortly will be published, a volume, en- 
titled, London in the Olden Time; or 
‘Tales intended ‘to illustrate some of the 


Localities, and. Manners and’S: 
of its Inhabitantn, from the Lady to\ the 


16th century. 

The Origin, ss, and Existing Oir- 
cumstances of the London Society for Pro- 
moting Christiani the Jews. “An 


Historical Inquiry. By the Rev. H. H° 
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Norris, A.-M. P Curate of St Agriculture; with their Common and 
John’s Chapel, Hi : fof Botanical Names, their respective Cha- 


Llandaff, and Chaplain to the Earl of 


~ Phe Ree. Dr-Wait-is about, to publi 
three additional volumes of Arab 


ue.and Descriptive Tour in 
Mountains of the High Pyrenees, is 
for publication. ' 

A om, see Religions, of Ancient 
Greece, the Public, the Mystical, 

¢ by William Mitford, Esq. 

Fis Vi of W. Savage Lan- 
versations of Li 


Ne, be published. 

"Marsnbarg Tle in 3 vol 12mo. 
;.a Novel, in 3 vols, 12mo, 

“A new edition of the Rev. John Bird, 


of To-day; or, The 
Common Sense of Religion Considered. 
_& volume of Sermons, by the Rev. 
MNeile, M.A., rector of Albury, 
ny ep in the course of a few days. 
the press, a Course of Nine Ser- 


eetha enstadond in tha Lacangy of 
the urch of England. By the Rev. F. 
Sere, Akh Curate of the Holy Trinity 
Cheltenham. 


in pd made rty-reker the Weeds of 


racters and evil Qualities, whether as in- 
festing Samples of Corn, or encumbering 
the Soil.’ \Also, Practical Remarks on 
their Destruction by Fallowing, or other- 
wise. The Posthumous Work’ of Ben- 
jamin Holdieh, Esq. late Editor of the 
Farmer’s Journal. 

Mr Robert Sweet, F.L.S., (author of 
the Geraniacew, and other Botanical 
Works,) intends giving a complete His- 
tory, with the best method of cultivation, 
of that beautiful tribe of Plants called 
Cistus, or Rock Rose, at present so lit- 
tle known, or greatly confused. The 
Work will appear in Numbers every al- 
ternate Month, commencing with July, 
containing four coloured figures from H- 
ving specimens cultivated in this coun- 


try. 

Colonel C. J. Napier has in the press 
a Memoir on the Roads of Cefalonia, 
with plans for their defence, to which is 
added, a Statistical Account of the 
Islands, with averages as to climate. 

Edward’s Botanical Register, vol. X. 
containing ninety-six coloured portraits 
of the rarest and finest exotic plants, with 
their history, mode of cultivation, &c. 
L.2, 9s. 

Memoirs of the Life and Adminstra- 
tion of the Right Hon. William Cecil, 
Lord Burleigh, Lord High Treasurer of 


‘England in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 


with Extracts,from: his. Private and Offi- 
cia Correspondence, and ether Papers, 
now first published from the Originals. 
By the Rev. Edward Nares, D.D. Re- 
gius Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Oxford. 

Sketches of Corsica ; or, a Journal of a 
Visit: to that Island, an‘ outline of its His- 
tory, and specimens of the Language and 
Poetry of the People. Illustrated with 
views.. By R. Benson. 

College Recollections, in'2 vols. will 
sOon appear. 

Miss Landon has a new volume of 
Poetry in the press, entitled, The Trou- 
bad . 

Historical and Literary Tour of a Fo- 
reigner in England and Scotland, is an- 
nounced for publication. 


EDINBURGH. 


“The Tales of the Crusaders, by the 
Author of Waverley, 4 vols. post Svo, 
will appear early in June. 

Brother Jonathan ; or, the New Eng- 


early in June. 
Eye ee Serie in 1 


vol. 12mo, A-Summer’s Ramble in the 
North Highlands. 

Cases decided on Appéal. from’ the 
Court of Session in the House of Lords, 
from 1821, reported by Patrick Shaw, 
Esq. Advocate. : 

No. I. of @ Series of Forty Views, il- 
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lustrative of the Picturesque Scenery of 
Tributary’ 


the River Clyde, and. its’ 
Streams, by D.C: ‘Hill, author of 
“* Sketches of Scenery i 

be completed in Eight Numbers. 

A Statement. of the Experience of 
Scotland with regard to. the Education 
of the People, with remarks on the in- 
tended application of the Schoolmasters 
to Parliament. 

The First. Number of a new periodi- 
eal, “ The Dumfries Monthly Magazine,” 
is announced to appear early in July. 

In the. press, and in afew days will be 
published, a Critical Examination of Dr 
Macenlloch’s Work on the “ Highlands 
and Western Isles of Scotiand,’’ contain- 


Works Preparing-for Publication. 


in Perthshire,” to, 


749. 
ing a Réfutation of his Calumnies iand) 
concerning the Man-. 
ners, Character, and Present Condition of | 
the the Highlanders: an estimate ofjhis Li- 
terary Qualifications ; together with some. 
Remarks on his Statements in justifica~. 
tion of the violent improvements which 
have been recently introdueed’ in the 
North, and on‘the actual state of High- 
land Economy and Population. 

A Treatise on ‘the Dairy, Breed: of 
Cows,.and Dairy Husbandry, &c. . By. 
William Aiton. 

Observations on, the System .of the 
Patent Laws; with Outlines of a Pian 
proposed in substitution for i it. By Joseph 
Astley, Esq. 





MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





LONDON. 


ANTIQUITIES. 

The First Part of Mr Nichols’s Col- 
lection of “ The Progresses, Processions, 
and Splendid Entertainments of King 
James the First. - Illustrated by Histori- 


cal, Topographical, Biographical, and Bi- 
bliographical Notes.” The Tenth Part , 
of * The of Queen Eliza- 


beth,” which compleies the Work. 

The History: and Antiquities of the 
Tower of London, with Memoirs of Roy- 
al and Distinguished Persons, deduced 


from Records, State Papers, and Manu-. 


and from other original. and au- 
thentic sources, By John Bayley, Esq. 
F,R.S. FS. A. of the honourable Society 
of the Inner Temple, and one of his Ma- 
jesty’s Sub-Commissioners on the Public 
Records. L.3, 3s. India paper, L.5, 5s, 


33 CHEMISTRY. ‘ 

An Attempt to establish the First Prin- 
ciples of Chymistry by Experiment. By 
Thomas Thomson, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo, 


L.1, 10s. 
CLASSICS. 

“. Corpus: Poetarum, Part I., comprising 
Catullus, Lucretius, Virgilius, Tibullus, 
and Propertius. An edition of the Latin 
Poets, .in a portable,form, so as to offer a 
complete body of reference, accessible on 
all occasions, has long been an object of 
desire amongst scholars.. The present 
work contains the entire text of the whole, 
of the classical Latin Poets in one vo- 
lume, printed from the best editions, with, 

reat beauty and correctness, and edited 

by a Scholar of the first eminence. It is 
proposed to publish this Work in Six 
Parts, a Part to appear in every two 
months. Syo. 7s. 6d. 


EDUCATION. 

A Copious Latin Grammar, by 1, J. 
G. Scheller; translated from. the Ger-. 
man, with Alterations, Notes, and He 
ditions. By George Walker, M. A,, late 
Fellow of College, 

The Continuation of “ An to. 
Illustrate the Rules of English Gram- 
mar,” and to: Explain the Nature and 
Uses of the seyeral Particles. 1s,.6d. 

Lhomond ; or, a French Grammar, in 
the Tres Lessons ; or, The eeaenae of 
the ch Language ex- 
plained in English, by Question ase s Pade 
swer. . New Edition. -Dedieateil to his 
Excellency Prince de Polignac. By C. 
A. A. Devisscher, Professor of the French 


Language. 3s, 

The Theory of Composition ; with Ex-, 
amples in Latin, Prose and Verse, freely 
translated into Engli 
ance of Youth, By Haber, Burnside, 
A.M. 4s. 6d. 

thr qty Designs. fr 

-three i om 
Pik ables, drawn and etched by the 
late C. Muss. 4to. 14s. 

Maps and Plans illustrative of Hero- 
dotus, chiefly selected from D’Anville, 
Rennell, Anacharsis, and Gail.—List of, 
the Maps and Plans :—The World, Nor- 
thern Greece, Southern Greece, Coast of. 
Asia Minor, Egypt, the Delta, Scythia, 
Battle of Marathon, Xerxes’ Bridge, Bat- 
tle of Thermopyiz, Battle of Salamis, 
Battle of Platea, Samos, Mycale, Asia, 
Lybia, Athens, Babylon.—Also Maps. 
and Plans illustrative of Thucydides. 10s.. 


6d. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. A Descriptive; 


i 





Seats of Nobility and Gentry. Each Part 


Four beautiful Views, drawn 


eographical Memoirs ¢ on New South 
walle containing an Account of the Sur- 
veyor-General’s late Expedition to two 
new Ports, the Discovery of Moretou 
Bay Riwer, with the Adventures, for se- 
ven months there, of two Shipwrecked 
Men. The Official Papers published by 
authority of the Earl Bathurst, to whom 
the Work is dedicated. Edited by Baron 
Field, Esq., with six Plates. : 
HISTORY. 
The History of Italy, from the Fall of 
the Western Empire to the Commence- 
= of the Wars of the French Revolu- 


on. By George Perceval, Esq. 2 vols. 


Ll 10s. 

The History of Paris, from the ear- 
liest Period to the present Day. L.2, 2s. 
LAW. 

A New Catalogue of such Law Books 
as are of general use, and of the’ best 
editions, with their Prices, including the 
Modern Publications. Intended as a 


guide to the purchasers of legal works, | 
3s. 6d. 


Clarke’s New Law List; being a List 
of the Judges, Counsel, Special Plead- 
ers, Conveyancers, and: Certificated At- 
torneys, with the London Agents to the 

Country Attorneys, &c, &¢. 6s. 

A View of the existing Law 
Unincorporated Joint-Stock Companies. 
By J. George, Esq., of tlre Middle Tem- 
ple, Barrister at Law. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

A Treatise on the Plague, d 
prove it Contagious. By Sir A. 
Faulkner, M.D. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Celebrated Trials, and Remarkable 
Cases of Criminal Jurisprudence; being 
a popular Account of Extraordinary Cases 
of Crime and Punishment, from Lord 
Cobham, in 1418, to John Thurtell, and 
Henry Fauntleroy, in 1824. 6 vols. 
L.3, 12s. 

The Revival of Popery; its intolerant 
character, political tendency, encroaching 
demands, and unceasing usurpations ; de- 
tailed in a Series of Letters to William 
Wilberforce, Esq. By William ~ Blair, 
Esq. A.M. 1s, 6d 


ed to 


rooke 


(Jane, 

The Accusations of History against the 
Church of Rome, examined, in Remarks 
om the principal Obsefvations in’ Mr 
Charles Butler’s work, “ The Book of the 
Roman Catholic Church.” By the Rev. 
George Townsend, neve of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge.’ 

- Considerations on the ience of 
Sinking Capital in Railways. By John 
Vallance. Price 2s. 6d. 

West African Sketches, eompiled from 


' the Reports of Sir George Collier, Sir 


Charles M‘Carthy; and other Official 
Sources, In one smal] 8vo volume. 4s: 6d. 

Simple Memorials of an Irishi Family. 
A Narrative of Facts. ‘By a Clergymair. 
18mo, price Is. 6d: boards. 

The Vision of Hades; or the Region 
inhabited. by the Departed Spirits of the 
Blessed ; with cursory Notes, Theologi- 
cal and Metaphysical. To which is add- 
ed the Vision of Noos. 

The Evidence printed by the House of 
Commons on the State of Ireland. 

The Itinerary of a Traveller in the 
Wilderness ; addressed to those who are 
performing the same Journey. By Mrs 
Taylor, of Ongar. 

This day are published, with a coloured 
Engraving, price 3s. Notes on the Con- 
dition of the Negroes in Jamaica. By 
alg De La Beche, Esq. F.R.S. &e? 


The First and Second Game of the 
Match at Chess now pending between 
the London and Edinburgh Chess Clubs; 
with numerous Variations and Remarks. 
~ An Inquiry into the State of Nationat 
Subsistence, with an Historical View and 
Digest of the Corn Laws. By W. T: 
Comber, Author of “ A View of Bank 
Corrency,” ‘“ Claims of the Agricultti- 
rists,” “ A Graduated Scale of the Duties 


affecting’ on the Consumption of Wheat,” &c. 


Stockdale’s Calendar for 1825; con- 
taining, Ist, the Peerage of the United 
Kingdom, with the arms, &c. &c. of all 
the Peers; 2d, The Baronetage; with the 
Arms, &c. &e. of all the Baronets; 3d, 
The Almanack for 1825; 4th, The Com- 
panion ;- 5th, The Index. L. 1; 8s. and 
L.I, 14s. 

An Inquiry into the Plans; Progress, 
and Policy of the American Mining Com- 
panies. 

The right joyous and pleasant History 
of the Feats, Gests, and Prowess ‘of the 
Chevalier Bayard; the good knight, with- 
out fear, and without reproach. 

* English Life; or, Manners at Home, 
in Four Pictures. 14s, 

* ‘The Annual Army List, for 1825, with 
an Index, ‘is now in the coutse of Publi- 
cation, and may be had of TF. Egerton. - 





1626. 


NOVELS AND TaLEs.. | ’ 

A Peep at the Pilgrims in 1636. A 
Tale of Olden /Times.-3:vois. 12mo, 18s. 

The Abduction ; ot, The Adventures of 
Major Sarney ; ‘a Story of the Time of 
Charles II. : 3 vols. 'L. 1, 1s: 

The Castle Chapel ; a Romantic Tale. 
By Regina Maria Roche. © 

The Novice; or, the Man of Integrity. 
From the Frenchof L. B. Pieard, Author 
of the Gil Bias of the: Revohition, &c. 
3 vols. 12a%0. 

Ned: Clinton; or, the ‘Commissary. 
Comprising Adventures’ and Events du- 
ring the Peninsular War, with curious 
and original Anecdotes of Military and 
other Remarkable Characters. 

_ Tales, bythe O'Hara Family: contain- 

ng .Croheore of the Bill-Hook, the 
Paches and John Doo. 3 vols. past 8vo. 

Leonard and Gertrude ; or a Book for 
the People, Translated from the German 

estolazzi. 


of Pi 
» ) POETRY, 

Bacchus in Tuscany ; a Dithyrambic 
Poem. |.From: the Italian of Francesco 
Redi.., With Notes, original and select. 
By Leigh Hunt. 7s. 6d. 

Foreign Melodies. The Words hy 
Harry S. Van Dyk. Esq. the Symphonies 
and mites ye ttge ona by T. A. Rawlings. 

the. Heneutable Misses 


y 
Translated from the 
by Tomes Moore Mus- 
grave. 7a 6d. 
Poetica. By the Author of 
* Juan. Secundus.” 
The Lay of Truth; a Poem. By the 
Rev. James Joyce, Curate of Hitcham, 
near Maidenhead.  8yo, 6s, 
os Catherinede Medicis, a Tragedy; Ethel- 
wold and Elfrida, a Poem; James the 
IIL, King of Scotland,.a Tragedy, By 
William. Woodley, Esq. Crown 8yo, 6s. 
Oxford English classics. Dr Johnson’s 
Works, Vol, VIL, beautifully printed on 
laid paper, price 8s, to subscribers. 75 
copies are printed upon large paper, price 
L.1, 1s, to subscribers. To be completed 


pe What it is to. preach 
Christ 2”? and “ What is the most eligible 
mode of. preaching him?’ By Richard 
Lioyd, M.A. 

The Works of the late Dr Lightfoot, 

) Catherine Hall, Cambridge 
the Rev, J. R. Pitman, A.M. 
-by permission, to the Right 
i the Bishop of Lon- 
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Proofs. that. the-Holy Communion, in 
both Kinds, was administered to the Lai- 


and Right 
Rey. the Lord: Bishop. of Durban, By 
James Raine, Rector of Meldon.'. «| 

A Sermon for the Irish Society of Lon- 
don, preached in Petcy Chapel, Char- 
lotte Street, Rathbone-Place, on Tues- 
day, the 6th of April, 1824. By the Ret 
Hugh M‘Neile, A.M., Rectory of Albury, 
Surrey; and Chaplain to his 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
Grace the Lord Archbishop of Dublin. 
Price 1s, 6d. : 

Prayers for Families; selected from 
Scott, Venn, Mason, and others, the 
Rev. Thomas Webster. M.A. Py ry 

Letters and Papers of the late Reve 
rend Thomas Scott, never before 
Selected and edited by the Rev. John 
Scott, A.M,, Vicar of a Ferriby, &c. 
With a fine portrait, 12s, 

Cottage Sermons; or, Short Discour- 
ses addressed to plain people ; being prin- 
cipally designed for the use of pious Cot- 
tagers, and those in humble Life, who 
have not jeisure to read, at the seasons 
of Social Prayer or Family shen G more 


discourses. By.the 
‘Dany. .4-vola, 4a. 6d. each, 

A Defence of the true and 
Doctrine of the Sacrament of the 
and Blood of our Saviour Christ. Mes 
most Rey. Thomas Cranmer, Lord Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, To which is pre- 
fixed, an Introduction, by the Rev. ig 
John Tod, M.A. F,S.A., ep 
dinary to his Majesty, and Rector of Set- 
trington, Yor! 

Justification by Faith. A Course of 
Sermons preached before the A 
of Cambridge, in the month of 
1825. By the Rev. John Willian ¥ 
taker, B.D,, Fellow of ‘St John's College, 
Cambridge, Vicar of s Sacehae Cole 

A Defence of the Reply to the is 
of Religious Controversy An- 
be uy the Rey, er inn 
of the Principles of Popery Rev. 
Richard D.D. ate 


me oy sos diye 
ence 
series of Letters, 

trations from a Lover of "Truth, By the 
amen of Sermons ” Christian Regpon- 
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Hi, Lebanon, Baalbeck, and by the Valley ria, 


of the Orontes to Selucia, Antioch, and 

Aleppo. By J. S. Buckingham, Esq.— 
With containing a Refuta- 
‘tion of unfounded Calumnies cir- 
culated against the Anthor by Mr Lewis 
Burckhardt, Mr William John Banks, 
and the Review. L.3, 13s, 6d. 


land, Austria, Saxony, Prussia, Hanover, 
&e. undertaken during the Years 1822, 
1823, and 1824, while suffering from to- 

blindness, and an Account 
‘of the Author being conducted a State 
Prisoner from the eastern-parts of Sibe- 


Monthly Liat of Neto Publications. 


[ June, 
= Ae Holman,R.N.K.W. 2 
vols, 


. «\Nasrative of a Second Visit to Greece, 
including Facts and Anecdotes connected 
iwith the Last Days of Lord Byron, Ex- 
tracts from the Author’s Correspondence 
.with the Provisional Government, Prince 
Mavrocordato, Lord Charles Murray, Co- 
lonel niene, Bea. &e. &e. &e. By Edward 
12s. 

Travels in the Timannee, Kooranko, 
and Soolima Countries, in Western Af- 
rica. By Major Alexander Gordon Laing. 
Svo, with 8 plates, 18s. 


EDINBURGH. 


* Qbservations on Italy, from the Jour- 
nal of the late John Bell, Fellow of the 
“Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, 
8 Plates, post 4to. 
Memoirs of Mr William Veitch, Mi- 
nister of Dumfries, and George Brysson, 
merchant in Edinburgh, written by them. 


The Foresters. By the Author of 
“ Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life."’ 
Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Caledonian Horticul- 
tural Society. No. XII. 3s. 

A Letter addressed to the Lord Chan- 
cellor on the subject of Catholic Eman- 


selves; with other Narratives illustrative cipation. 


of the History of Scotland, from the Re- 
storation to the Revolution. To which 
are added, hical Sketches and 


am by Thomas M‘Crie, D.D. 8vo, 


Treatise on 
; of the Mineral Kingdom. By 
Mohs, Professor in the Min- 
of Freiberg. Translated 


, Ll, lls. 6d. 
The of Zion ; a Series of Lyrics, 
me 4 upon the Hebrew Scriptures. 
By William Knox, Author of the “ Songs 
if Israel.” 


No. II. 3s. 

of a Journey across the Cor- 
dillera of the Andes, and of a Residence 
in Lima and other'parts of Peru, in 1823 
an 60h. By Robert Proctor; Esq. 8vo, 


Letter to the Proprietors and Mana- 
gers of Canals and Navigable Rivers, or 
anew mode of drawing Vessels by a Lo- 
comotive Engine-Boat. By Thomas 
Grahame, Esq. | 8vo, 3s. 

The West-India Colonies : the Calam- 
nies and Misrepresefitations cireulated 
against them by various writers. ' By 
James M‘Queen. ‘8vo, 6s. 

Foreign Scenes and Travelling Recrea- 
tions. By John Howison, Esq: of ‘the 
Hon. East India Company’s Service,and 
Author of “ Sketches of Upper Canada.” 
2 vols. post Svo, 15s. 

An Account of Various Cases of Dis- 
eased Ovaria, detailing the results of Ope- 
rations performed for extracting them 
from the Abdomen of the Female. By 
John Lizars, Surgeon, Author of “ the 


‘System of Anatomical Plates, &e. &c."” 


‘Demy folio, illustrated with fine plates, 
coloured, 18s. 

Analysis of the Statistical Account of 
Scotland; with a General View of the 
History of that Country, and discussions 
on some important Branches of Political 
Economy. By the Right Hon. Sir John 
Sinclair, Bart. -- Part I. - 8vo, 12s. 
~ Speech on Pluralities, delivered in the 
Synod of Glasgow and ‘Ayr, on the 13th 
April last, with additional Remarks and 
Illustrations. -By' the Rev.’ John ‘Som- 
merville, A.M., Minister of Carrie. ls. 
6d. 


A Narrative of the’ loss of the Kent, 
East Indiaman, by fire, in the Bay of Bis- 
cay, on the Ist of March, 1825. In‘a let- 
ter to a Friend, By a Faeaiger '12mo, 
2s, 6d. 
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EDINBURGH.—May 18. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 
Ist,.. 37s. Gd. | Ist,...32s. Od: | Ist,......2is. Od. | Ist,......20s. Od. 
2a, ...35s. Od. | 2d, ...31s. Od. 2d,..-...19s. Od. | 2d,......19s. Od.. . 
3d, ...34s. Od. | 3d, ...29s. Od. | 3d,......17s. Od. } 3d, ...017ss Od. 

Average of Wheat £1, lbs. 2d. 9-1 


Tuesday, May 17. 


Beef (174 oz. per Ib.) Os. 7d. toOs. 9d. | Quartern Loaf . . Os 11d. to Os. Od. 
Mutton . . .- - Os. 8d. toOs. 10d. | Potatoes (28 Ib.) . Is. Od. to Os. Od. 
Veal . ... . » Os. 4d. tols. Od. | Fresh Butter, per lb. Is. 6d. to Is. 8d. 
Pork . . . - + Os. Od. toOs. Od. | Salt ditto, per stone 20s. Od. to 22s. Od. 
Lamb, per quarter. 3s. 6d. toGs. Od. | Ditto, perlb. . . Is. 3d. to Is. 5d. 
Tallow, per stone . 6s. 6d. to7s. Od. | Eggs, perdozen . Os. 8d. to Os. Od. 
HADDINGTON.—May 13. 
. Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 


Ist; ..0037s. Gd. | Ist, ... 32s..6d. | Ist, ... 21s. Gd. | Ist, .. Os. Od. |-Ist, ..... 20s. Od. 

2d, ....34s. Od. | 2d, ... 30s. Od. | 2d, ... 18s. Od. | 2d, ... 18s. Od. | 2d, ..... 18s. Od. 

3d, sees 2 DSe Od. 3d, eee 27s. 6d. 3d, eee 15s. Od. 3d, eee 16s. 0d. 3d, eeere 16s. Od. 
Average of Wheat £1, 14s. 6d. 9-12ths. 


Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns reccived in the Week 
















































- ended ih May. 
Wheat, 68s. 6d.—Barley, 36s. 3d.—Oats, 24s. 4d.—Rye, 59s. 7d.—Beans, 37s. 5d.—Pease, 56s. 3d. 
London, Corn Exchange, May 9, - Liverpool, May 10. 
red, old o Sug ' a ae - ve We sd. & de 
Red, new + . 50 to 60|Ditto, ,. 42 to see 0 Oto 11 OlSweet,U.S. 24 Oto 27 0 
Fine ditto . . 62.to 66/Small Beans,new 44 to 47}/Old . — t— inbond — = 
Su ditto 68 to 72) old. .- 0 Seoteh .. 10 0to 11 bond 20 Oto 220 
o « « 52006 ck ditto, new 35 to 37j\lrish ...9 Eto 10 QC |, per 240 Ib. 
ditto . . 62to.68/Ditto, old . Oto 0 -4 6wo 5 @ 51 Oto 34 0 
Superfine ditto 72 to 76\Feed oats . . 20to per 60 lbs. - DOwWHO 
Rye. . . . S4to 37/Fineditto . ..24to - 66063 - 26 Oto 52 0 
a soe stand ditto ° se i. ¥: B p-24ib.0 0 to 0 0 
Bue itto 40 to 4 ato ditto #2 to we 7 Butter, Beef, &c. 
Fine. . . . 60to 66Scotch . . . 30to 8 eee it 108 010104 0 
Hog Pease . S35 to 3 r, persack 60 to 6 -5 2t 6 5 92 Oto 940 
Maple . . « 356 to 58/Ditto, seconds 56 to 6 -35 6to 51 ° 35 Oto 960 
Maple, fine pan bs rem | For-in bond 2 9t 3 103 to 104 0 
Seeds, &c. qi-55 010 38 5p Ot 92 0 
T bsh. © a» *s citiemaioet view Middtiog 8 Sas H g Senne 
Must. . 7 to 11 OfLinseed, crush.36 to 44 0||Beans, per q. 
— Brown, new 12 to 16 Ditto, fine 41 to 43 Oj\English 42 0 to 44 80 Oto 820 
Sanfoin, per qr.42 to 70 0/Rye Grass, 18 to 31 B 34 0 to 38 75 Oto 78 0 
T bsh. 5t0 10 «+ 40t0 60 p-l. nominal. |Bacor 
_ green Oto 0 , red ewt.47 to 76 e,grey 34 0 to 38 OShc 59 0 to 600 
—Yellow, 0 to 0 0\— While... 47 to 63 ie. 5401056 GSides .. 5400560" 
Caraway, ewt. 40 to 48 Oj)Coriander .. 7 to— Flour, English, Hams 60 0 065 0 
Canary, qr. 67 to 95 O'Trefoil. ... 6 to 20 Oj|p.240Ib.fine 48 Oto 55 OGreen . . 48 0 0500 
Rape Seed, per last, £25 to £26. nh, 2ds 46.0to 54 OlLard,rd.p.c.52 0 to 55 0 
Weekly Price of Stocks, from 1st to 224 April, 1825. 
Ist. 9th. 15th. 22d. 
Bank — 234 234 2 | 2323 3 
3 per cent. reduced, — 92§ 913 3 915-4 & 
3 per cent. ls, 933 3} 93, 92} 4 924 3 & 
34 per cent. consols, . — — 
New 4 per cent. COnSO18, nannnnennnne~| LOSE ZF | 1 4 | 1066 4) 1065. 3 
India s — — 2860p. - | 280, 
—— bonds, 80 79 .| 87 86 80p. Pi watit 
Exchequer bills, Ldn. omens — —— 
Exchequer bills, sm — — ae 
Consols for acc. 934 93]. 923 §| 923. ¢ 
Long Annuities, —_— 22% 7-16 | 223 5-16 | 22% 3-16 
Freneh 5 per cents. ot — 102f. 50c. — ee 
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Course of Exchange, May 11,—Amsterdam, 12: 2.C. F. Ditto at sight, 11 : 19. 
» 12:3." Antwerp, 12: 3. ng or 36:9. Altona, 36:10. Paris, 3 
d. sight; 25:15. Bourdeaux, 25: 45. ort on the. Maine, 1504. Petersburgh, 
per rble. 94: 3. Us. Berlin, 7 :.0. Vienna, 9:54. E7f. flo. Trieste, 9: 54. Eff. flo. Ma- 
drid, 36}. Cadiz, 36}. Bilboa, 36}. Barcelona, 35. Seville, 36. Gibraltar, 31. 
Leghorn, 493. Genoa, 45}. Venice, 27:0. Malta, 0:0. Naples, 41. Palermo, 
per oz, 122. Lisbon, 514. Oporto, 514. Buenos Ayres, 43}, Rio Janeiro, 464. Bahia, 
50. Dublin, 9} per cent. Cork, 94 per cent. 
Prices of Gold and Silver, per ox.—Foreign gold, in bars, £3 : 17 : 10}d. per oz. 
New Doubloons, £3: 17: 6d. New Dollars, 4s. 11d. Silver in bars, stand. 5s. 1d. 





PRICES CURRENT, May 14. 


LEITH. 
58 to 60 


SUGAR, Muse. GLASGOW. LIVERPOOL. LONDON. 
57 5 58 59 


B. P. Dry Brown, . ewt. 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 


Cam; 5 ens 
wurde . 
INDIGO, Caraceas fine, Ib. 
TIMBER, Amer, Pine, foot. 

Ditto oa > ae © 

Christiansand (dut. paid,) 

onduras Mahogany, - 
pecan,” bel 
tye te 

PITC ‘oreign, ewt. 
e TALLOW, Rus. Yel. Cand. 


HEMP, Polisti Rhine, ton, 
Petersburgh 


FLAX, 
alee ee 
MATS Archangel, 
a eesbaagh Fissis, owt. 
Pear] 


TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, Ib. 
Middling, + «+ - 

COTTONS. Bowed Georg. 
Sea Island, fine, . 


Demerara and Berbice, : 
Pte ° e . 
erpambuco,, . * 
Maranham, . . 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in the 
Observatory, Calton-hill. 


N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, af nine o’clock, forenoon, 
secoud Observation in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by 


noon.—The 
T 


and four o’clock, after- 
the Register 
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ApHaBETiIcat List of ENcLish BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 23d 
of March, and the 19th of April, 1825; extracted from the London Gazette. 


Abrahams, M. Manse! Goodman’s-Fields 
— x l-street, s-Fields, 


A een eet, cabinet-maker. 
Ash, T. Birmingham, grocer. 
Rootes itare Comhetie." neere canis keepe 
» Cambri ys divi Tr. 
been Trery-encbie . 


-hammerton, -scrivener, 
cobiaoforiemmakers eet, Cavendish-square, 
S T. > Monmouth, tailor. ie 

ttenden, Ashford, Ken house-carpen . 
Chubb, W. Bristol, merchant. 
Cope, H. h-street, Gray’s-inn-lane, builder. 
Davis, J. Liverpool, ale and dealer. 


Dixon, J. Little Eastcheap, be 
Davey S. and J. Cox; Chureh-street, Soho, tai- 


Drury, R. Shrewsbury, furrier. 
den, B. late of New m-T yne, common 
a d “ae ons 
Fi J.S shop! . 
» W. N. Old Cavendish-street, wine-mer- 


t. 
Forsyth, P. and J. Bell, Berwick-upon-T weed, 


Fry, 

Gardin cy Warrington ao 

Godwin, W. Strand, bookseller. 

Gough, » Staffordshire, nail-factor. 
Griffiths, J. Liv 


Haldy, J. F. and W. Norcott, Castle-strect, Lei- 
cester-square, wine-merchants. 


Harrison, J. Red-li H imming- 
on-street, Holborn, trimming: 


Hawks, J. Old Jewry, hardwareman. 
Hawkins, - St Alban’s, shopkeeper. 


poy ae 
iW: '. 

Nadge, J. Southampton, baker. 

Nairn, J. H. Rose-street, St Luke’s, brass-found: 


er. 
Niehlin, F. Hulme, Laneaster, joiner and builder. 
Pinek, J. Chi ‘ . 

Quick, J. Portsea, music-seller. 

Ramsbotham, C. W. Clement’s-lane, merchant. - 
Robinson, H. P. Gun-street, Old Artillery-ground, 


-man . 

Robinson, S. Fenchurch-street, stationer. 

— F, and F. W. Campbell, Hatton-garden, . 
ewellers, 

Smith, C. Cranbourn-street, Leicester-square, silk- 


mereer. 
Street, G. Dulwich, carpenter. 

Sutton, R. Margaret-street, Cavendish-square, co- 
Taylor, J. Little Pultney-street, Golden-square, 


Thomson, J. Cheltenham, victualler. 
Tomsey, J. Beaumont-street, Marylebone, grocer. 





Monthly Register. [ June; 
Strand, perfumer. Weaver, E. a gro- 

: market-gardener. cer. 
Wile. Basia Yorkshire, ee 


rer. 
Woart, W. Woolwich, baker. 


Atrmapeticat List of Scorcu BanxruPtcies, announced between the Ist and 
30th April, 1825, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Forsyth, William, upholsterer and cabinet-maker taper a dividend 
in Aberdeen. 
Grant, Thomas, manufecturer Glasgow. Alexander, minister in the se- 
> grocer, Motcahole a FT ie, and peer 
er mona ia a ae: there; a first dividend on 27th 
gtocer, grain, spirit dealer, 


and hair-cutter, Nichol- 


"Adam, John, senior, muslin manufacturer 
agent in Glasgow ; a dividend on 4th May. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


March. 


Lt. Proctor, At -08 B. 18 COB. maak = hase F. Cavendish, from 22 F. 
7 Mar. 1825. do. 

by Baws 58 P. de. do. 

in Hare p- 17 Dr. do. do. 

—— Hart, from 8 F. Capt. 25 _ 


F 
ea Blood, fan from 68 F. Lt. viee Good- 
iff, 43 F. 
—-‘Morritt, from 64 F. Lt. by 
vice Lord Thyrine, 27 F. 2 Fob. 
oa, you. je by ne. — 


Cor. do. 

J. Timm, Vet. Surg. vice a z 

Cc. Sen Con cere, ea t. vice Kirkman, dead 
ville, 2 Dr. 25 do. 20 Mar. 


ou 
C. H. Nicholson, Cor ge om — 
Lord ‘ 7 oF. —— Naylor, do. vice Crawtord, dead 


rr Ae 10 ron E. Capadose, Ens. 9 Mar. “i 
from Rifle . (late é L. giioliemache, do. ts pareh, vice 
Honour to his Brig. 17 do. 


Ens. and Lt. nO. Temples Eat Ens. vice Hull, 48 F. 
Ens. and Lt. Hon. W. T. Graves, Lt. 17 Feb. 
and Capt. by purch. vice Br > +4 = Lt. by purch. vice Keppel, 


A. U » Ens. and Lt. do. 4. Taylor, Ens 
“Soe ROR MS ~~ uie, from h. p. 8 W. I. R. Em. 


Cav Kaj F. do. 
m Paget, from 36 F. date Page of ie Biloy. 8S, vice 
"Flonotr to His Majesty) — anand res, A 0 nly me 3 tar 
: ny, vice Ho! \. 
‘can Colonial Ce r do. 
bo 

ae ‘jon wr. Sut 
° hh. Ak 


p- 
Geddes, s, Maj. by purehy vice 
a 24 do. 
Lt. Lord W. Thynne, from 7 F. ney 


G. A. Deion, Ens. vice Howard, 
73 F. 3 Mar. 
* Barr, Ens. by purch. vice a 
F. Gds. Feb. 


Lb he vg 


10 
Ens. Fraser, from 38 F. Lt. by —_ 
vice » prom, 25 do. 
-—— M ‘Gregor, do. vice Suter, Ens. nys, L 
dead 10 Mar. Lt. Willes, teen h. p. 45 F. Lt. 
R. J. Hill, Ens. do. Ens. Kin » from 94 F. do. 
Lt. Head, from 95 F. Capt. 10 Feb. R. W. te, Ens. 





F 


a 


fF 


~ 
gs 
me 


Ss 
F. 


PPSPSs 


| 
“ii 
di 


G. Bayly, Ens. 
Bt. Lt. Col. Ximines, from 62 F. Lt. 
Col. 25 Mar. 
Lt. it Kee, 
do, 
mo Van Cortlandt, from 8 ea) > 
Ens Hostation, Lt. 25 do. 


do. 

=— =e do. 
Lt. : from h. p- Nera 
land F 26 do. 


Chak, trom hep. 22F. repaying 
—— Elliott, from h. p. 20 F. do. do. 


— Knox, from h. p. 91 F. do. do. 
Goodiff, from 7 F. do. 


SSS ESE 


ne 
Sifts he Ss B. Campbell -_ 
uper. . Ur; am) » = 
$e - poe'as do. 


Lt. Bro 10 Feb. 

a do. 
—— Smith, from 99 F. do. do. 
B. Baxter, Ens. vice W. A. Ross, »eaee 
x a from 77 F. Surg. oe 


Cappage, Maj. b reh. vice 
Cl Caskt ai do. 
Lt. Cotes, a do. 


Ens. Bremer, Lt. do. 
E. B. Philipps, Ens. do, 
J. B. Manpig Epa, vies Sticting, 3 5. 
Lt. Mitchell, from h. ens, 


vice Linn, h. p. do. 

Bu . Mal Smith, Maj e vice Ximines, 

25 Mar. 

ss. Keith, do. 
Ens. 


= tt. ‘do. 
W. T. Short, do. 


38 F. 
F. Maamy, do. vied Memitt, 7% 
R. We Uneys do vino Mond, 2X 
A. C. Anderson, Ens. vice 


Mae 41 F. 
— Coane, Lt. Vice R. Steuart, 91 F. 


—— Hon. R. Howard, from 27 F. Ens. 


_As. Surg. Martin, Surg. vs Cum. 


‘As. 
lam, 50 F. 1 
Ens. Montresor, ve wee NS Maw 


R. W. W. Young, Ens. 
Lt. MacDougall, Adj. vice Campbell 


Ens. Brown, Lt. do. 
As, Sung. Divir, from b. p. 79 F. As. 
6 hg . do. 
Fe aigies, 41 F “7 


‘ A. Broom, Ens. ‘by purch. 


ner, 7 F. 
Lt Moore, Capt. vice Clifford, dead 
18 Aug, 1824. 
Lt. do. 


Ens. Harris, 
2 Loveday, Ens. do. 
Herbert, Ens. vice =? 38 F. 
0 Feb. 1825 


Lt Mu mua vice dead 
urray, Capt. —— 
7 350 Nov. 1824. 
Ens. Lovett, Lieut. do. 

Cor. Ramsbottom, from 16 Dr. Lt. by 


OSnock vise Danes prom. 
**' 8 Feb, 1895 


Steuart, dead 3 Mar. 1 
Re Comme, Laut. Vine ean, SY. 
— Ruse from 1 W. IR. Bas do 
sa ah wre Ens. vice Kingdom, 31 


S.A. & G. Ovtenne, Bee do. 
ey from 58 F. 
woe res. 24do, 
Freer, from Dr. Gs Sung, 


uJ Day, EE ae 


Lieut. Piers, out Bry Capt, 

2d Lt. Moore, 1st do. 

— dela Condamine, Ist Lt. ae 

Genz Cat Been, roma 

Coll. 2 Lt. . IT do. 
— W: 8. Lage, Sete 


do. 
Lt. Tings, Capt. by purch. x ‘1W.1.R. T. W. Stroude, Ens. vice ~—- 
cor. Lord Fitz. res from 10 Dr. - Cape pancsepe « N. Rishton, Ens, vice Fraser, x 








139 


BAGUD Neb Pyeees 18. Cet, vine “Cte 

preemeETTR 

.. ~ , ¢ Count Rivarola, from h.»p. Sicilian R. 

Pedi {Se an, Get ith et 
en. 

tclpeusy rank 25 Feb. 1815. 

M. Muscat, do. do. 28 do. 

-— do. do. 1 Mar. 

F. Bussiett, do. do. 24 Oct. 

G. Bonello, Lieut, with local and tem- 


Feb, 

13 Sk Sy Sie 

P. Eu,” do. do. 24 Oct. 1825. 
Serj. Maj. Galland, from 21 F. Ens. 

Cutajar, Ens. with ined ons tom. 

c. and tem- 

rank 24 Feb. ines. 

. do, 25 do, 

V. Bonavita, do. .__ do. 24 Oct. 1823. 

v. Rizzo, Paym. 25 Feb, 1817. 

_ Gouder, Adj. do. 

G. Gamilleri, Surg. 25 Feb. 1815. 

= pen See. & oe F- Lieut. 

Longworth, ret. list 

17 Feb. 1825. 

“ae 55 F. _— vice 

"Sidley, 45 26 Mar. 


Unetiached. 


Maj. M‘Caskill, from 53 F. Lt. Col. 
of Inf. by purch. 'o.4~~ Cro- 
ker, ret. 17 Feb. 1825, 

Maj. Carter, from 7 F. Lt. Col. of Inf. 
A pureh. vice Lt, Gen. — 


ve frie Department. 


na Younghusband, f+ Cal. viee 


at Bh, Le Cols Comptes 


jst Lisut. Puller, 20 Capt. 


1 Vet. Bn. 


ore i 
Ist t. Meyne, from h. p. 1st —_ 
0. 
Cater, Adj. vice ow 
dead 
2d Lieut. Gilbert, Ist Lieut. 
Gent. Cadet J. Low, 2d Lieut. ao 
™ hie: Wilford, from h. p. Ist 
Lt. Col. Bake Col. vice Maj. “Fier 
ar. 
= Craw: ford, Lt. Col. 
and ei Col. Sir J. May, KCB. 
K.G-H. Ma 7m do. 
Ist ae Toe t. Seibert Pea Capt. 
2d Lieut, K 1st Lieut. 
on Cadet J. Matson, 2d Lieut. do 
2d Capt. Jones, from h. p. 2d C 


ee. 
Se ia at b pa 


Cc tars, from h. p. Cap. vice 


The undermentioned of 
pag gyi 's Service to have the temporary 





do, 
do. 


Royal Engineer. 





Lieuts. the of their 
tnier the cudibea ot Lt. Col. Pas- 
ley, R. E co: in 
art of and M 
Gent. Cadet W. ‘Willis, 10 Feb. 1825. 
—-— - B. Goodfellow do. 
W. H. Atkinson 





——_——  W. Scott do. 
ht. E. I. Vol. Lt. Smith, Capt. vice Mele, = 
Ens. Hebard, Lieut: vice Smith, do. 


Appointments, eninets 


Ens, Heathcote, do. vice Keith, - 


White, 
G. Cox, Ens. viee Powel, res. 


ty ay on Staff. 
As. Doherty, As. » Vice 
= 17 . 1825 
As, Crawford, As. Surg. vice 
iel, 77 F. 10 Mar. 1825. 
Ae ae N. | Hosp.-As. do. 
M. Ryan, do. do. 


Exchanges. 
oR Jackson, from 5 Dr. Gds. with Capt. Colomb, 


Caldicot, from 39 F. with Capt. Ord, h. p 
Capt. Beretse, from 60 F. with Capt. Abbott, 


Vet. Bat. 
on, San Oe, Gds. rec. diff. with 

— h. p. 2 

Nark, from 6 F, with A. Sharpin, h. p 








24 Dr.. 

Lieut. Edwards, from 19 F. rec, diff. with Lieut. 
Berkeley, h. p. 71 F. 

Lieut. Butler, Rom 20 F. with Lieut. D. Camp- 


bell, 79 F. 
Lieut. Rumiey, from 30°F. with Lieut. Baxter, 


Lioul Hadi, from 34 F. with Lieut. Harford, 
a. Doster, from 42 F. with Lieut. Fitz-Ge- 


p- 72 F. 
Lieut, Lord L . Fite Roy, from 63F. with Lieut. 


Dexter, h. 
tT Folliot, froma 71 F. with Lieut. St George, 
Livat Wi Williams, from 80F. with Lieut. Leche, 


h. p. 89 F. 

Lieut. Ramsbottom, from 91 F. with Lieut. Car- 
ue bY ° 
_ 7A y+ whet with Lieut. Valen- 
ne, 

Ensign Capel, from 5 F. with Ensign Barton, h. p. 


26 F. 
As Surg, O'Reilly, from 7 F. with Staff As. Surg 
N@ueh BIE ee Dou- 
ag Sug fi Kictver, 88 F. with As. Surg. Dozeu, 


‘Sen. and Retirements. 
Lipet-Gen.Cooker (retaining Le rank in the army} 
irah itto. 


Lieut.-Col. Thomson, 27 F. 

Major Powell, 10 F. 

Hull, 62 F. 

Kerr, 63 F. 

Powell, 76 F. 

Captain Ridout, 2d Life Gds. 
ff, 3d Drs. 


Beaufoy, Coldst. Gds. 
Cum! d, 5d F. Gds. 
Hill, 9th F. 
































d 
Cornet and Sub-Lieutenant Dutton, 2d Life Gds. 
Quatte Powell, E. I. Vol. 
-Master Dodd, 


97 F. 
t-Surg. Perkins Med. Staff. 
Bloxham, ‘h. p. Ist F. Gds. 
Garrett, h. p- 69 F. 
Appointments Cancelled. 
Ensign or 7OF. 
r. Col. Corps. 
Findley from s'W. I: R. vice Dowson, h. p. 


8 F. 
2W.1. R 
Capt. Anderson, frem h. p. 28 F. vice Findley. 


Superscded.—Having leave of abscnce on 
fi 








‘alse pretences. 
Lieut. Maclachlan, 8 F. 








Lieut. Gen. Sir Jas. Erskine, Bt. late of 2 Dr. Gds 

London 2 Mar. 1825 

Dorrien, R. H. Gds. Brighton 15 do. 
London 


——-——. Long, 15 Dr. 

Major Gen. W. , late of 2 Gn. Bn. 

Lemoine, R. Art. Geneva 1 Mar. 

Carnegie, E. L. C. Serv. Edinburgh 
50 May, 1824 

Lieut. Col. Schummelketel, h. p. Corsican _ 


Holland. 
pam an * 1g fahren 17 sent. 








—— Steuart, 91 F. Jamaica 
—— Briscoe, h, p. 63 F. St Germin en Laye 

31 Dee. 1821 
—— Williamson, h. p. R. Wag. Tr. Parsonstown 


28 Feb. 1825. 
Capt. Macleod, 41 F. 





— Black, 54 F. Madras 26 Sept. 1824 
—— M‘Nieli, 79 F. 
— . Bernampore I7A 
—— Dury, R. Hadley, - 
Courtesy, Armagh i. ig 
— 0 
—— Murphy, K 
Lieut. Babington, 1 F. Canton 28 Dee. 1824 
Suter, 1 F. Camp at Atehenoor, Madras 
15 Aug. 1823 


Appointments, Promotions, &c. 






159 
Lieut. Kirkman, 14 F-on'passage from I; of France 





Mar. 
—— Crawford, 14 F. 23 July 
—— Liston 14F. 20 Aug. 
Michell, 38 F. of his wounds at Rangoon, 
PP ipsa hy Wee med 
1 Mar. 1825 

—— Dillon, h. p. 5 F. Eyrecourt, pamy ° 
| meg dg 82 F. aon 
ugh, h. p. 15 .. batioe 25 Sept. 1824 
Hest. Apel, he p- 6 Line, Ger. 0 Oe a 


comet t wirke 11 Dr. gy Bengal, 15 July 1824 
n, » h. p. 21 Dr. L eee ed ao apne 1825 


Ensign Mes 67 F. on pasiag me? 


— Grant, tc ps 29 ¥ Africa 
—— Maxwell, h. p. 56 F. Fisherrow near Edin- 


burgh 29 Mar 
—— Walker, late5 Vet. Bn. late of 1 Vet. Com a 
anchester Feb. 1 


M 
Chaplain Mo! »h. p. 155 F. 29 Dec. 1824 
Adjutant Ens. ogan, late 9 Vet. Bn. A gn 
Quart. Mast. Wigton, R. Art. Woolwich, 22 Mar. 
Medical Department. 
Surg. Cowen, 41 F. Rangoon, East Indies 
yy h9 Osborne, 1 F. Camp at "1 Aug. 1324 


2 Aug. 
Hosp. As. Dogherty, Honduras 
Vet. Surg. Norton, 9 Dr. at Dublin, 19 Mar. 1855 


—-— Fynam, Of R, Host St Goonge, Us 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, 


BIRTHS. 
Aug. 24, 1824. At the Government House, 
Sellency Major-General Sir Thoma ay of i Ee 
omas - 
KCB of a oo of a son and 


heir. 

o Danie At t Guilon. the lady of a, William 
varoh ras native infantry, of a son. 
ae 17, 1825. wwAt Gibraltar, the lady of 
» 64th of a 


eo At Prestonpans, 
At Stranraer, ‘dy 
M-Nair = nafs daug 
yh, the lady of the late Wil- 


tian Gusl Gurley, % 's Hope, Island of St 


8. At 26, Fi ere ‘pom of a da 
‘orth rs Lyon, of a 
= ‘At Damlce, near Melrose: Mie J Rehm ory 
of ason. 5 Royal Ci Mrs Ayton, of Inch 
reus, of Inch- 
dalney, oe of a daughter : Y 
t Edinburgh, the wife of Mr Mr John Holmes, 
of A. Street, Carlisle, of a 
At Leamington, Mrs Boutine of Ardoch, of 


c= At Meter ang Borhog lady of G. Seott 
16. At Warkton, the lady of the Rev. David 

be 
7. Mis Seott Moncrieff, 51, Howe Street, of a 


90. AtBellevue Crescent, Mrs Crawfurd of Carts- 
hee, of 0 Semaine. 
21. = Berrownsairhed, Mrs Fullarton, of a 


the lady of Alexander 
Couikstanhe of , a son and heir. 
— At No. 1, Hill Street, Mrs oe ee 
23. Mrs Peddie, 10, Nelson Street, of a daugh- 


ter. 

— At Leith, Mrs a son. 

— At nade Pia tae inty of Captain 
Parsons, of a daughter. 

24, * 25, Anne Street, Stockbridge, Edin- 
beg * Mrs tee meme ag tn we eh Lag 
on or Mrs Turner of Turnerhall, 


2 daughter 
25. At George Place, Leith Walk, Mrs W. B 


M‘Kean, of a son. 





AND DEATHS. 


27. At No. 29, Castle Street, the lady of Wil- 
liam Herzen +» Of a son. 
Russell Street, Blooms- 
bury, iaukanpdepiadaietaeaen tame Esq. of a 
on soee Charlotte Square, Mrs John Tod, of 
a x 
Pender, junior, 35, Buccleugh Place, of 


“a 1. At Cumbernauld House, the Hon. Mrs 


~~. of a daughter. 
ts Dundas of Aauisten, of a son. 
sos, MARRIA GES. 
August . At Patna, East py AS WwW. c. 
Smith, Esq, 


to Ame aaa Jug and daugtor of th Inte Donald late Donald 


wt Si 5, ay. of At Castles, in n Glenorchy, Lewis 

porn der, tw to Miss Lucy Tur- 

ner, gounget agora ee ng 

7. At St James’s Church, London, Charles Ross, 

<n London, George Fer 

— In S 

guson, Esq. of Pitfour, in the Royal Na- 

vy, to the po Jt lane Rowley, eldest 
daughter of 


Shed, on at fm Soe Cant ie M.D. of 


peace ata 
Esq. te Sully. 
“3. > ry! Oxon, Neville Reid, Esq., eldest 
. of Andrew Reid, Esq. of Lionsdown, Herts, 
tothe Hon, Caroline Napier, » youngest daughter of 


12. In St Paul's Chapel, York Place, William 
daughter of Henry Veitch, fq. of Boek. 
ane, S ae of Ker 

Anne, eldest daughter illiam Mur- 

of Polmaise. 


as arts James’s Church, Tighe, 
Esq. of in Ireland, to y Louisa 
of Rich fifth da of the Duchess 
0! 

At Dundee, Christopher Kerr, Esq. conjunct 
counaian of Dundee, to Jane, third daughter of 
the lateWilliam Hackney, Esq., merchant, Dundee. 





760 Marriages and Deaths. [June. 
Dundee, John Henderson, junior, 10. At 51, George Elizabeth Bennet, 
RD ny gy ey the infant daughter of r Clark. 
Rev. James M‘Ewen, Dundee. _ of Antonhill, in the 
— At Keppoch, John Caddell, a deaan’et 85th year of his age. 
of Tranent, atvosnte, to ene, Bind of Ge a eran, BO Ben Jenn Dep 
Sa saben Gorton of » to Ma- — At Hanover Street, the infant daugter of 
ry, only daughter of William Irving, Esq-, Char- Mr t. 
lotte Square. . — At Edinburgh, Mr Douglas of Herriot. 
25. At Edinburgh, James Bennett, to Mar- 12. At Ilderton » near Wooler, Nor- 
er of the late Mr W Mac- — aged 57, Mrs Johnston, wife of the 
— At Ratho, Mr David Pearson, writer, Kirk- 13. At Wardie, the infant son of Captain J. D. 


aldy, to Agnes, youngest daughter of Mr John 


— AtG , Alexander . 
wane ea rit aT 


rnhill, 
of F. Carteret Scott, Esq., 
— At Ls Aye, Thomas Mackenzie, 
fen Ord, a Anne be Fowler, daugh- 
james Radderty. 
bee ‘At Clerk’s Miin, r James Annan, writer, 
Edinburgh, to Mary, eldest daughter of Mr Wil- 


50. At Thomas Kné&tchbull, Esq. 

of the , son of the late Sir Edward 

73 == ee SS Se oe, 

ty of Kent, to second daughter John 

Connell, Judge of the High Court of Admiralty. 
DEATHS, 


June 23, 1824. At Penang, Miss Priscilla Mac- 
cons Saaghter of the late Robert 
eg ey pe ty oy 
Re MacGechan of Dalqubat, in the county of 
Dumfri “ 
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Royal Navy. 
_ At Makerstoun 4 House, Sir Henry Hay Mak- 
kerstoun, Bart. 


of Ma! 
15. At the Circus, Edinburgh, Mrs ew 


art, wife of S Stewart, Esq. of Physgill 
Glasserton. 
— At India Street, Edinburgh, William M‘Harg, 


Esq. of Kiers. 
16. At 36, Castle Street, Miss Katharine Barkly. 
— Mr Alexander Johnston, ironmonger, Edin- 


— At nl Lieut.-Colonel John Fraser, of 


Cannan, to signet. 
— At Eakcburet, James, second son of Mr 


er Z 

— At Abercromby Place, Major-General Tho- 
mas Wilfiam Kerr, 

18 At Edinburgh, Samuel, third son of the 
Rev. C. H. Terrot. 

— At ', Mrs Margaret Livingstone, wife 


of John Li » merchant, a 
and daughter the late Hebert Bell, Esse vo- 
Beatson of Balbairdie. 


— At Baleurvie, Miss 
19. ‘Abereromby, sooond daughter of General 
‘Sir Ralph Abereromby of Tullibody, K.B. and 


#1. At No.3,-North James’s Street, Edinburgh 
Mrs:Helen Dick, relict of the late Mr George 


Mauy. : 
— At Edinburgh, Anna, daughter of the Rev. 
C. H. Terrot.” . 


George Street, Neil Macvicar, youngest 
son of William Burn, Esq. architect. a 
Lately, At the house of the Countess of Guild- 
on, ayet OF ill, Surrey, Henry Fusseli, Esq 
waz ew stezford, the infant and only son of G. 
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